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_.. In Ohio where the gospel was, as one may say, born again, 
and first disentangled from the rubbish of the partyism of ages, it has 
spread from the northeast to the southwest; till the valleys of the 
Miamies, the countries of Scioto, and the Muskingum are not less 
enlightened in its sacred and saving powers than the inhabitants of 
the borders of the Mahoning, and Cuyahoga. Her innumerable 
valleys and dividing ridges in the south and her wide and spreading 
plain in the north, are alike prolific in the regeneration of the sons 
of men. 


—WALTER SCOTT 
The Evangelist, Dec. 3, 1834. 
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PREFACE 


This book was written at the request of a special Centennial 
Committee of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society. Cor- 
respondence from the committee early in 1944 indicated a 
desire on its part to meet certain objectives by the centennial 
year of 1952. Among these was the preparation of a new 
history of the Disciples in Ohio. At the State Convention in 
May, the same year, the objectives of the committee, including 
the writing and publishing of the book, were approved. 

Research for the volume commenced at once. An effort was 
made to discover and interpret original source material in 
letters, documents, minutes, and periodicals not scanned before 
for similar projects. But especially gratifying to one on a 
quest of this kind was the complete and heretofore unused file of 
the Proceedings of the Ohio Society, printed minutes dating 
back to the first convention at Wooster in 1852. ; 

The attempt was made in this volume to treat the diverse 
aspects of the movement as completely and objectively as pos- 
sible. Therefore, it is not only the story of the Ohio Society, 
but the history of theological thought, schools, publishing 
houses, personalities, and organizational patterns connected 
with the nineteenth century religious reformation. _ 

Each period of the centennial history was treated with the 
same emphasis. An attempt was made to escape the weakness 
found in many similar histories, ze. telling the story of the 
pioneers in the first half of the book, omitting much data of 
the middle period, and devoting the last half of the book to 
a sweeping survey of modern institutions and organizations. 
Statistics, quotations, and footnotes were presented in the inter- 
est of assisting further research and of establishing authority. 

It was discovered that preparing the book was a much larger 
assignment than first anticipated; necessitating five years. of 
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research and writing, a great number of field trips, and much 
correspondence. The most surprising result of the project was 
the discovery that the history of the Disciples in Ohio was 
really a history of the whole brotherhood. It was in Ohio 
that the traditional brotherhood patterns originated, for here 
was a laboratory in which new ideas were first tested and tried. 
The history of Ohio Disciples is not a mere sampling from a 
particular area to fit into the total pattern of the movement, 
but the framework of the movement itself. 

One could not do a work of this kind without being in debt 
to A. S. Hayden (1813-1880), whose contribution in his 
History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve is invaluable. 
Claude E. Spencer, Curator of the Disciples of Christ Histori- 
cal Society, was helpful in many ways, but his work in direct- 
ing the compilation of the Index of this volume is appreciated 
most of all. The Ohioana collection at the Oberlin College 
Library, and the Baptist Minutes at the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society Library were beneficial. Courtesy extended by 
the Standard Publishing Company at Cincinnati, in allowing 
the reading of the files of the Christian Standard since 1866, 
is appreciated. Information gained from Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society headquarters at Cleveland, first from Gaines 
M. Cook and next from Herald B. Monroe, was most helpful. 
Among many persons who gave encouragement, counsel, or 
special assistance were: Jacob Goldner, F. H. Groom, Samuel 
T. Parks, Bertha Park Wyker, Andrew P. Martin, Mrs. Rus- 
sell C. Putnam, Franklin H. Minck, John Updegraff, Larry 
Noble, Norman Townsend, and Dr. R. R. Renner. The 
sympathy toward the project and the kindness shown by the 
Elders of First Christian Church, Elyria, Ohio, is appreciated. 

Henry K. Shaw 


Elyria, Ohio 
February 15, 1952 
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BACKWOODS RELIGION 


Tue srory oF BUCKEYE piscrPLes begins before the 
period influenced by the Campbells and Walter Scott. It is 
rooted in an emerging faith of Ohio frontiersmen and. in their 
quest for light and truth in matters of religion. If they were 
limited in their search by their environment, they were also 
challenged by external conditions to develop a religion suited 
to their spiritual needs and intellectual understanding. 

A change was taking place in the Baptist churches of north- 
eastern Ohio before the Campbells, Stone, or Scott were known 
in this section of the state. A similar change was taking place 
in the Baptist churches in the Cincinnati area. The Campbell 
influence, when it was felt, stimulated and crystallized the 
reform sentiment, but it is very likely the Baptist churches in 
these areas at least would have departed from the “regular” 
Baptist position without the aid of the Bethany reformers. 
What happened in Ohio also was experienced in Baptist 
churches in the East under the leadership of Abner Jones and 
Elias Smith; among Methodists in the South under the in- 
spiration of James O’Kelley and Rice Haggard, and among 
the Presbyterians of Kentucky under the influence of Barton 
W. Stone. } 

It was an indigenous movement in the direction of ecumeni- 
cal Christianity; an American transition from a sectarian type 
of religion to a more pragmatic, scriptural, and universal con- 
ception of the structure and function of the church. It was 
a new idea for its time, an idea that seems to have originated 
on the American frontier, but in no sense was it the product 
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of a single intellect for it appears to have emerged from a com- 
mon mind. Alexander Campbell organized these ideas along 
a logical pattern. Walter Scott interpreted Campbell’s logic 
and popularized it with early Ohio immigrants. It was a seed 
which, once planted in a frontier environment, could bear fruit 
as in no other place. The Western Reserve of Ohio proved 
to be the ideal nursery for this new school of religious thought. 


Religion on the Ohio Frontier 


Early Ohio history is sometimes divided into Buckskin and 
Linsey-woolsey periods. The Buckskin era is that time when 
traders and trappers, not able to buy manufactured clothes, 
were compelled by circumstances to dress like the Indians. 


Johnny Appleseed, Peter Cartwright, James Finley, and Jo- 


seph Badger were among the preachers of that day. The 
Moravians, led by Zeisberger and Heckwelder, came as early 
as 1761. In 1789, the Mennonites settled in the section now 
known as Fairfield County. Around 1800, Quakers came to the 
eastern borders of the state. Their headquarters were at Mt. 
Pleasant in Jefferson County. These particular Friends were 
members of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. The New Light 
preachers in southern Ohio bring the Disciples nearest to this 
period, but at best they were no more than first cousins to 
Disciple tradition. When permanent settlers from the eastern 
seaboard came to the Ohio frontier, they manufactured their 
own clothes of homespun flax and woolens. The second 
period of early Ohio history takes its name from this. It was 
in the Linsey-woolsey period that the Disciples had their 
origin. 

There was an extensive immigration of Scotch-Irish to 
America in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. These 
people found it difficult to adjust to colonial cultural patterns, 
did not get along too well with the New Englanders, and had 
a relentless urge to push westward and settle on their own 
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‘land. The Scotch-Irish immigrants were staunch individual- 
ists, firm believers in democracy, self-reliant, and resourceful. 
This may account for their readiness to break with accepted 
tradition. When Pennsylvania was a border state, one-third 
of its population was Scotch-Irish. It was primarily from the 
Scotch-Irish that a distinctive American type of religion de- 
veloped. 

Migration to Ohio followed two distinct routes: down the 
Ohio River and up the Muskingum with Marietta as the out- 
post, and later to Cincinnati and Dayton; along the shores of 
Lake Erie with Cleveland as the center. Following the pas- 
sage of the Ordinance of 1787, and subsequent favorable con- 
clusion of the War of 1812, immigration to Ohio was greatly 
accelerated. 


At first, religion held a very small place with the frontiers- 
men. The state abounded with swindlers, thieves, and out- 
laws. Some immigrants were sincerely trying to get a new 
start in life, but many were just ne’er-do-wells who had not 
demonstrated ability to succeed anywhere. A majority of the 
frontiersmen, including homesteaders, held atheistic views and 
delighted in their infidelity. Once in Cleveland, in those early 
days, an effigy of Jesus was carried in a ribald parade, and a 
mock communion celebration took place. This may have been 
a reaction from the Puritanical restrictions of New England 
together with the impulse to flaunt a newly found freedom be- 
fore the community. Moral and spiritual life was on a low 
plane.. The population was young and confident of itself. 
God was not considered a vital necessity. Axe and rifle were 
more important in their eyes than the meetinghouse. In the 
course of twenty-five years, a change came for the better. It 
was brought about by religion, and with religion came a respect 
for law and order. 

It is generally believed that religion was brought to the 
frontier by educated ministers from the eastern schools, but 
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this is true only in a limited sense. The Connecticut (Con- 
eregational) Society found it difficult to find a supply of men 
in New England to undertake permanent missionary work in 
the West. The educated ministers from the eastern schools 
did not relish the idea of leaving a comparatively safe and easy 
life at home to undertake the rigors of the frontier. So the 
majority of religious leaders in early Ohio came from the peo- 
ple themselves, laymen who had little affection for eastern 
theology and eastern ways. These lay-preachers were not 
bound by creeds and outworn theological systems, nor did they 
have any special loyalty to established denominational organi- 
zations at first. They could approach the Bible as a new book, 
with minds free from preconceived religious notions. There 
developed in Ohio what has been called, “the creedless 
frontier.” 


Spread of the Kentucky Revival 


Backwoods religion received its impetus in great camp meet- 
ings. These camp meetings were the western counterpart of 
the “Second Awakening” then common to the eastern sea- 
board. They met a social as well as a spiritual need. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century, revivals broke out spon- 
taneously in Kentucky, Tennessee, western Pennsylvania, and 
southern Ohio. -The emphasis was nondenominational in the 
beginning, with Episcopalians and Roman Catholics excluded 
by their own choice. 


The Kentucky Revival, as it is generally known, started 
around 1800 and continued several years. The preachers were 
homespun orators of all faiths. People came on foot, horse- 
back, and in covered wagons; camped for several weeks at a 
time on the spot. On some occasions there were as many as 
twenty-five thousand persons in attendance. Meeting first at 
a central place, they would soon separate in groups around 
their favorite speakers. Sometimes as many as twenty preach- 
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ers were speaking at once. It was a sort of religious fiesta 
that broke down all class distinctions and satisfied the gregari- 
ous instinct. | 

The crowds were easily overcome by emotional frenzy. A 
characteristic of this revival was a peculiar convulsive jerking 
that seized the listeners. One reporter wrote of having counted 
five hundred people who had the “jerks” at the same time. 
Peter Cartwright, in his Autobiography, tells of an interesting 
incident in this connection. He calls it, “A Very Sertous 
Circumstance.” 3 


The jerks were very prevalent. There was a company of drunken 
rowdies who came to interrupt the meeting. These rowdies were headed 
by a very large drinking man. They came with their bottles of whiskey 
in their pockets. This large man cursed the jerks and all religion. 
Shortly afterwards he took the jerks, and he started to run, but he jerked 
so powerfully he could not get away. He halted among some saplings, 
and, although he was violently agitated, he took out his bottle of whiskey, 
and swore he would drink the damned jerks to death; but he jerked at 
such a rate he could not get the bottle to his mouth though he tried hard. 
At length he fetched a sudden jerk, and the bottle struck a sapling and 
was broken to pieces, and he spilled the whiskey on the ground. There 
was a great crowd gathered about him, and when he lost his whiskey he 
became very much enraged, and cursed and swore very profanely, his 
jerks still increasing. At length he fetched a very violent jerk, snapped 
his neck, fell, and soon expired, with his mouth full of cursing and 
bitterness.* 


Cartwright continued by declaring he considered the jerks 
as a judgment sent from God to bring sinners to repentance, 
and, “secondly, to show professors that God could work with 
or without means, and that he could work over and above 
means, and do whatsoever seemeth him good, to the glory of 
his grace and the salvation of the world.” 7 sa hs 

The Kentucky Camp Meeting and contemporary revivals 
were also accompanied with what was called the “running, 


1W. P. Strickland (Ed.), Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods 
Preacher (Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden, 1856), pp. 50, 51. 
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jumping, barking exercise.” In addition, some of the converts | 
professed to see visions. Others fell into trances and lay 
motionless hours at a time without food and drink. Barton 
W.. Stone, regarded later as one of the “big four” of the 
Disciples’ founders, put heart and soul into the Kentucky 
revival. In the story of his life, he wrote: 


Since the beginning of the excitement I had been employed day and 
night in preaching, singing, visiting and praying with the distressed, till 
my lungs failed, and became inflamed, attended with a violent cough and 
spitting of blood.? 


When the evangelism of Stone is compared with that of 
Walter Scott, it can be seen they were united in objectives, 
though poles apart in their methods. It is apparent that Stone 
never had the slightest influence in the development of the 
evangelistic technique of the Disciples. Scott, Campbell, et 
al., within the Disciples’ framework, held that faith was ac- 
quired through reason and understanding. To them, emo- 
tional disturbances were no criteria of salvation. 


Origin of the Christian Connection 


There was strong opposition to the Kentucky Camp Meet- 
ing, and to Stone, Marshall, McNemar, Dunlavy, and Thomp- 
son, the leaders. This opposition came primarily from the 
orthodox Presbyterians. The conflict between the revivalists 
and the old line Presbyterians eventually resulted in the for- 
mation, by the revival preachers, of a new and independent 
Springfield Presbytery. The separatists drew up an inter- 
esting document which they called, An Apology for Renounc- 
ing the Jurisdiction of the Synod of Kentucky. This Apology 
apparently must have been circulated among the Presbyterians, 
with devastating effect in some places. The Springfield Pres- 


"John Rogers, A Short History of the Life of Barton W. Stone, Written fy 
Himself (Cincinnati: J. A. and U. P. James, 1847), pp. 42, 43. 
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bytery soon assumed the character of a little denomination. 
It revived old congregations and started new ones. Churches 
were organized on the Ohio side of the river at Turtle Creek, 
Eagle Creek, Springfield, Orangedale, Salem, Beaver Creek, 
and Clear Creek. 


Comprehending the sectarian nature of the newly formed 
Presbytery, and fearful lest it be regarded as a contradiction 
of the nonsectarian principles really held, Stone and his fel- 
low preachers in the Presbytery decided to dissolve it. On 
June 28, 1804, they met at Cane Ridge and prepared the docu- 
ment, The Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery. This manifesto renounced creeds and articles, proposing 
“that this body die, be dissolved, and sink into union with the 
body of Christ at qanee TTS. nee number of Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist churches were affected by the new post- 
tion. Laymen and preachers alike endorsed it. 


Members of the new movement were dubbed: Stoneites, 
New Lights, Socinians, Christ-ians, and Unitarians. Peter 
Cartwright, Methodist circuit rider, declared of this group: 


Marshall, McNamar, Dunlavy, Stone, Huston, and others were 
leaders of this trash trap. Soon a diversity of opinion sprang up, and 
they got into a Babel confusion. Some preached Arian, some Socinian, 
and some Universalist doctrines; so that in a few years you could not tell 
what was harped or what was danced.* 


Contrary to common belief, the Kentucky revival was not 
a grand adventure in fondenamimational theology. There 
were Presbyterians in the revival who never gave up their 
Calvinism, and Methodists who never went back on their 
ni siiara: In addition, there emerged from the revival 
the Cumberland SRE and the Shakers, representing 
widely divergent schools of religious thought. It hardly seems 
possible there was much unanimity of theological opinion. 


°W. P. Strickland, of. cit., p. 32. 
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The fact that Barton W. Stone participated in the revival, and 
later cooperated with Campbell in a limited way, led to the 
unwarranted belief that one of the roots of the Disciples’ move- 
ment was in the Cane Ridge Camp Meeting; whereas, in the 
beginning, the Disciples’ movement had little in common with 
Kentucky revivalism of the Cane Ridge pattern. 


“Union” of Disciples and Christ-ians 


In the course of time, of the six witnesses who signed the 
Last Will and Testament, Robert Marshall and John Thomp- 
son returned to the Presbyterians; John Dunlavy and Richard 
McNemar joined the Shakers; but Barton W. Stone and 
David Purviance remained. Purviance finally broke with 
Stone on the subjects of baptism, the atonement, the mourner’s. 
bench, and theories of the Holy Spirit. 


In the meantime, though Stone was never in full agreement 
with Campbell, he began to lean toward the position held by 
the Bethany reformer. There were many Baptist churches in 
Kentucky that also showed a similar tendency toward Bethany. 
In spite of the loss of all but one founder of the Christ-ian 
movement in Kentucky, this movement made rapid gains. It 
reached out to take in the ecumenical movements in the East 
and South; so the Jones, O’Kelley, and Stone movements were 
united into a “General Conference” by 1820. In the mean- 
time, the Kentucky Baptists, under Campbell’s influence, were 
gradually adopting “reforming” views, as were the Baptists on 
the Western Reserve. By 1830, the Disciples, made up of 
Baptists for the most part, became a separate communion. Dis- 
ciples and some Christ-ians came to realize they were advocat- 
ing the same thing in principle, and as Stone and Campbell 
apparently were favorable toward union of these groups, at- 
tempts at reconciliation were made. Leaders in both com- 
munions hoped the union might be general, but this was not 
possible. It seemed to the Christ-ian churches in Ohio that the 
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Disciples were simply absorbing them. In Stone’s apparent 
willingness to turn leadership over to Alexander Campbell, 
there is justification for this opinion. The fact remains that 
the union of Disciples and Christ-ians in Kentucky had but lit- 
tle if any effect in Ohio. The Christian Connection in Ohio 
maintained a separate body which existed until the union with 
the Congregationalists a few years ago. So far as the history 
of Ohio Disciples is concerned, the Stone influence was hardly 
felt. In the early ’forties, when Ohio Disciples were entering 
the organizational stage of their corporate life, the New Lights 
or Christ-ians were among their bitterest antagonists. 


General Effects of Camp Meetings 


When people returned home from attending the camp meet- 
ings they took a newly found religion with them. After a few 
years, the unsound emotional elements of the camp meeting 
disappeared to a large extent. When communities became 
settled, meetinghouses were built and congregations organ- 
ized. Then the camp meetings were taken indoors and as- 
sumed sectarian characteristics. In spite of the criticism that 
might be leveled at the camp meeting, it is clear that it filled a 
great need for the day. From it came a new social conscience 
for temperance, Bible societies, religious periodicals, and per- 
manent church organizations. Religion west of the Alle- 
ghenies, however, never lost its distinctive, frontier, American 
features that mark it off from the East and from Europe. 


Ohio Disciples Evangelistic, Not Revtvalistic 


It has often been inferred that Alexander Campbell had a 
“head” religion; whereas Barton W. Stone’s faith came from 
the “heart.” It is sometimes further pointed out that the 
“union” which is supposed to have taken place between the 
followers of these two men united thousands of Disciples with 
thousands of Christ-ians all over the country. Then it 1s 
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usually also indicated that this so-called union gave the total 
group a quality of emotional fervor along with intellectual 
content. However true this may have been in Kentucky ar 
Indiana, it was not the Ohio pattern. The union of Stoneites 
and Campbellites in Kentucky meant but little more than add- 
ing a half dozen or so New Light preachers, and about as many 
churches, to the ranks of the Disciples in Ohio. Ohio Dis- 
ciples would have probably fared better if there had been no 
experiment in formal union, for the two movements were 
flowing together naturally until hampered by the antagonism 
engendered by what many Christ-ians considered a “forced” 
union. 


Evangelism among the Disciples of Christ has never in any 
sense followed the Stone or “camp meeting” pattern. In fact,. 
it is the very antithesis of this. The evangelistic movement 
among the Disciples of Christ, beginning on the Western Re- 
serve, was a reaction from Kentucky revivalism; built on the 
framework and patterns established by Walter Scott. Of all 
the evangelical communions west of the Alleghenies, the Dis- 
ciples were first to promote a sane, educational evangelism. 


The Disciples of Christ followed a teaching evangelism that 
appealed to reason. An examination of the sermons of the 
pioneer preachers brings this out. They debated; used elabo- 
rate charts; referred over and over to scripture; and they chal- 
lenged the mind. Conversion was always on a rational, pri- 
marily intellectual level. This was, from the beginning, the’ 
Campbell influence working through Scott. Neurotic phe- 
nomena with wild, incoherent emotionalism, common to re- 
vivals of the pioneer times, were never present in their meet- 
ings. If any criticism can be offered of their technique, it was 
that they were too coldly intellectual in their approach to 
things spiritual. They were Biblical legalists employing the 
critical apparatus of John Locke’s empiricism in the field of 
religion. 
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Some Ohio leaders felt their evangelists went to the ex- 
treme in practicing the intellectual approach. A. S. Hayden 
often criticized his preaching brethren because of the lack of an 
inspirational note in their sermons. He declared that the 
average pioneer Disciple minister, as he spoke to his congre- 
gation, talked more like a schoolteacher or theological profes- 
sor giving a lecture, than a minister preaching the gospel. 
There was complete absence of the “spread eagle,” or “death 
bed” type of oratory designed to stir the emotions, and an over- 
emphasis on the appeal to reason. Because of this, Disciples 
were often thought of by ministers of other communions as 
preachers lacking in the Spirit, or even of having no religion 
at all. This is a far cry from camp-meeting revivalism. 


Alexander Campbell sensed this, for he wrote in the Mil- 
lennial Harbinger: 


Let no one hence infer we are opposed to feeling. God forbid! A 
religion without feeling is a body without a spirit. A religion that does 
not reach the heart and rouse all our feelings into admiration, gratitude, 
love, and praise, is a mere phantom. But we make feelings the effect, 
not the cause of faith and of true religion. We begin not with the feel- 
ings, but with the understanding: we call upon men first to believe, then 
to feel, and then to act.* 


First Congregation of the Disctples 


The Disciples of Ohio had their origin in the Bethesda con- 
egregation in Portage County. This was a Baptist church, 
organized July 30, 1808, by Elder Thomas G. Jones. The 
Bethesda congregation, like so many in those days, was a 
floating church that cast anchor at various times in many differ- 
ent sections of the county. In fact, it was the first church of 
any kind in that county. Members lived at Nelson, Aurora, 
Palmyra, Hiram, Deerfield, Troy, and places between. Ohio’s 
entire population then did not exceed eighty thousand persons. 


*Millenntal Harbinger, 1839, p. 12. 
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With the people on the frontier so scattered and so few, the 
church could hardly localize. One Sunday it met at one place, 
the next Sunday at another, until it actually traveled all over 
the county. 

When people began pouring into the Reserve, the Bethesda 
congregation began to divide and localize; whether it met at 
John Noah’s in Nelson, Samuel Baldwin’s at Aurora, Jotham 
Atwater’s at Mantua, or the schoolhouse at Hiram, it was the 
same church! The congregation was enrolled with the Bap- 
tists then, even though at its beginning it demonstrated some 
very un-Baptistic tendencies. 

Some members of the congregation held what they called 
“reforming” views. In 1810, when William West was called 
as pastor, the church used the form, “We, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, called Bethesda.” At this early date, John Rudolph, 
Jr:, who was clerk, refused to read certain objectionable fea- 
tures of the Covenant and Articles at the monthly Covenant 
Meeting. Mrs. Eleanor Garrett insisted on regular Baptist 
form. This led to the development of two factions, with the 
reformers in the majority. John Rudolph, Sr., one of these 
reformers, objected to the laying-on of hands when members 
were received into the church. By 1823, this congregation was 
calling itself the Baptist Church of Christ in Nelson. 

On June 21, 1824, there was a special meeting of the Nel- 
son church which culminated in a formal division between the 
factions. Eight days later there was another meeting at which 
this action was reconsidered and reversed. However, when the 
congregation met again on August 21 at the Hiram school- 
house, it was voted to “renounce the Philadelphia Confession 
of Faith, the Constitution, the Articles, and the Covenant of 
the Church which was formed the 30th day of July, 1808, and 


°*B. A. Hinsdale, A History of the Disciples in Hiram, Portage County, Ohio 
(Cleveland: Robinson, Savage, & Co., 1876), p. 13. 
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take the Word of God for our rule of faith and practice.” 
The minority group called a meeting for November 27, with- 
out apparently notifying the other members of the church. At 
this meeting, the faction led by Mrs. Garrett excluded the 
‘majority faction from membership, and excommunicated ten 
members. This left two parties, each claiming to be the 
church. When the Mahoning Association met in 1825, both 
parties sent delegates and both were received. This happened 
again in 1826. 

The “reforming” party proposed some very interesting ques- 
tions to the Mahoning Association in 1824. They were: 


1. Will this Association hold in its connection a church which 
acknowledges no other rule of faith and practice than the Scriptures? 

2. In what manner were members received into the churches that 
were set in order by the Apostles? 

3. How were members excluded from these churchesf 


_ The answer the following year was satisfactory enough to 
those who had laid aside Covenant and Articles. 

In Hinsdale’s story of this congregation, he points out sig- 
nificantly, “Brush Run had previously organized without Arti- 
cles; but Bethesda, so far as known to me, heads the list of 
Baptist churches that voted to lay their Articles aside.” After 
the minority group had withdrawn, those left considered them- 
selves Baptists, yet not like other Baptists. Alexander Camp- 
bell’s new periodical, The Christian Baptist, was by this time 
circulating freely among the brethren. They liked its crusad- 
ing spirit. Regular preaching once a month by Sidney Rigdon 
at Mantua Center led to the formal organization of a church 
at this place, January 27, 1827, “on the principle of faith in 
Jesus Christ, the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the New Testament as the rule of conduct and book of dis- 
cipline.’ Charter members were: John Rudolph, Sr., John 


*Ibid., p. 14. 
‘Loc. eit: 
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Rudolph, Jr., Zeb Rudolph [President Garfield’s father-in- 
law], James Rudolph, Cleona Rudolph, Elizabeth Rudolph, 
Darwin Atwater, Laura Atwater, and Pata Blair. Within a 
period of two years, fifty members were added. 

In April, 1829, the Hiram-Nelson-Garrettsville members 
petitioned for division on the grounds that Mantua Center was 
too far away. In 1835, Hiram and Garrettsville members 
withdrew from Nelson for the same reason, forming separate 
congregations. To form a congregation at Shalersville, letters 
were given to members residing there in 1828. The Aurora 
church was formed the same way in 1830. 

The Bethesda story is pointed out primarily to answer the 
question as to which was the first congregation in Ohio to take 
a stand on the new principles. It would not be quite fair to’ 
give Mantua Center alone this distinction. The Bethesda con- 
gregation can be likened to an amoeba. In pre-Campbell days, 
it showed a tendency to reform along lines laid down by the | 
Bethany reformer. The Hiram-Nelson-Garrettsville division 
of 1829, the Aurora division of 1830, and the Hiram division 
of 1835 made these congregations, along with Mantua Center, 
all parts of the whole, which was in reality the Baptist Church 
of Nelson. As the one-cell amoeba divides and becomes two, 
yet each division is part of the original cell, so the Bethesda 
congregation divided several times. If there’s any honor in 
being first, it probably should be shared equally by all these 
congregations. 

While all this moving-around was going on, the Bethesda 
church belonged first to the Beaver Association, and then to 
the newly formed Mahoning Baptist Association. Because the 
Mahoning churches were progressing toward an ecumenical 
form of Christianity, they became an experimental laboratory 
in which the ideas of Alexander Campbell were first tried with 
any degree of. success. 
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The First Meetinghouses 


Church buildings at that time were not very pretentious 
structures. Frontiersmen were too poor to provide elaborate 
meetinghouses. One pioneer describes them: 


At that day (1816) we had no particular houses of worship. All 

‘ lived in log houses, made of rounded logs, as they grew in the forest. 

The roof was made of long boards split out with wedges and a frow; and 

_ fastened with poles or logs. Our manners or customs were equally plain. 

It was very common in many parts of Ohio, for both sexes to walk to the 

meeting barefooted. Our clothing was made by the hands of our mother 
and sisters, in their own houses, and was very clean and neat.® 


There was little interest in ecclesiastical architecture in the 
days of Campbell, Scott, and Stone. They thought of the 
church as the baptized believers only; buildings were not im- 
portant. Meetings were held in schoolhouses, private dwell- 
ings, barns, or in pleasant groves. The earliest buildings were 
constructed of logs. Greased paper across openings in the 
walls served as windows. There was no altar: The speaker’s 
stand stood on a slightly raised platform. The communion 
table was on the floor level, with chairs for the elders on each 
side. Lighting was provided by homemade tallow candles. 

In 1834, Alexander Campbell carried an article on meeting- 
houses in his Millennial Harbinger. He wrote: 


As the Disciples are now engaged in the erection of houses of worship 
in various portions of the United States, it may not be unseasonable to 
offer a few remarks on this business. 


A Christian meeting-house ought to be humble, commodious, and 
free from all the splendor of this vain and sinful world. . .. It should 
be a one story house, without steeple, galleries, or pulpit. The floor 
should be an inclined plane, descending from the entrance one foot in 
every eight or ten. The Lord’s table and the seats for the elders of the 
*John Udell, Incidents of Travel to California, Across the Great Plains, to- 


gether with the Return Trip through Central America; to which is added 
Sketches of the Author’s Life (Jefferson, Ohio: Sentinel Office, 1856), p. 131. 
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congregation should be at the remote end, opposite to the entrance, and 
consequently on the lowest part of the floor, visible to every eye in the 
house. | 


The house should be so divided that both the members [ of the church | 
and the attending public might be equally well accommodated. Around 
the elders of the congregation, and immediately contiguous to the Lord’s 
table, the disciples should be placed. ‘To prevent confusion, and to 
afford every facility to the auditors, a door or railing across the aisle, at 
a proper distance to accommodate the brethren, should mark the seats al- 
lowed to the attendants. This should be so arranged as that, without 
much inconvenience, it can be moved farther towards the door as the 
church increases.® 
Campbell’s pattern of church architecture was followed for 

many years. When the Hiram church, built in 1844, was 
destroyed by fire twenty-two years later, some thought the 
new building should have architectural improvements, at least 
a level floor. Regarding this, Hinsdale stated, “But con- 
servatism was too strong in Hiram twenty years ago. So the 
good old pattern shown by Mr. Campbell in the Harbinger 
was followed.”*® Ohio congregations followed Campbell’s 
plan for no less than a quarter of a century. Campbell’s mova- 
ble railing (or door), to separate members from visitors, so 
members could be served communion without embarrassing 
the visitors present, is evidence of his close-communion views 
and desire to remain sympathetic to much of the Baptist tra- 
dition. : 

F’, M. Green, in an article written for the Christian Century, 
claimed when the Church of Christ at Randolph built a meet- 
inghouse in 1830, it was the first building erected by Disciples 
in Ohio.” 

There was a reason why they were so slow to erect church 
buildings. They assumed all along that the denominations 

°Millennial Harbinger, 1834, pp. 7-9. 


B. A. Hinsdale, of. cit., p. 24. 
“Christian Century, December 17, 1903. 
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would soon see the ecumenical point of view and reform along 
Campbellian principles. If already there was a Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, or Congregational meetinghouse in a given com- 
munity, why build another? All they had to do, they thought, 
was to present the “restoration” plea and the denominations 
would dissolve voluntarily into the church universal. With 
sectarian barriers (creeds, human names, unscriptural practices) 
removed, there would remain the Church of Christ. There 
was reason for this naive assumption. Most of the Baptist 
congregations in northeastern Ohio had actually done this. 
The pioneer Disciple preachers had no scruples about going 
into any meetinghouse of any denomination to present this 
view. In doing this, they felt they were liberating their friends 
and neighbors from the bondage of ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
leading them to practical religious freedom. Like the cow- 
bird who lays her eggs in nests other birds have built, expect- 
ing a foster mother to rear her children, so the pioneer 
preachers of the Disciples planted their teachings in the nests 
of denominationalism, expecting their brain-children to be nur- 
tured by others. But the scheme, for the most part, did not 
work. Actually, many of the brethren learned in pained dis- 
comfort they would have to build their own houses of worship. 
This was difficult for them because they had not been trained 
in New Testament stewardship. They were ready always, at 
the drop of a hat, to contend for the faith, but they were not 
ready, for nearly half a century, to pay for it. Their failure 
to build their own buildings is primarily responsible for some 
two hundred congregations having lapsed before the forming 
of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society in 1852. 


Ecclesiastical Organization on the Frontier 


The organization of frontier churches and the techniques 
of supervision and administration differed widely among the 
denominations. Each group had its own pattern. The Meth- 
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odists, for example, preferred the circuit plan with itinerant 
preachers making the rounds of the churches on horseback. 
Some of these circuits were five hundred miles long, taking 
three months for the circuit-rider to visit all the preaching 
points. By 1816, the Ohio Conference, which included all 
of eastern Ohio and the Western Reserve, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and western New York, had James B. Finley in charge. 
While the economy of preacher-scarcity prevailed, the system 


proved to be excellent. Because of it, the Methodists gained » 


more rapidly than the others. It was hard on the preachers, 
however, as well as the congregations, but it did provide the 
most equitable distribution of a scarce commodity. 


The Baptist plan was entirely different. Baptist preachers 
were a part of the community in which they preached. They 
lived among their parishioners the year around. The typical 
Baptist preacher was simply a preaching-layman who toiled 
on his farm through the week, and preached on Sunday. The 
Baptists organized into ‘associations which met annually for 
business and inspiration. These associations took the names of 
rivers or other natural landmarks, as: Mahoning, Redstone, 
Grand River, Stillwater, and Beaver. The churches preferred 
sentimental Biblical names, i.e., Zoar, Bethel, Valley of Achor, 
and Ebenezer. In no sense, however, could it be claimed that 
the Baptists had a professional clergy. Neither Baptists nor 
Methodists had an academically trained ministry. 

Congregationalists and Presbyterians on the frontier were 
the only larger Protestant groups with a professional clergy. 
They cooperated under a “Plan of Union” that had its origin 
in 1801. The “Plan” was an agreement between the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the General Asso- 
ciation (Congregational) of Connecticut. It governed the 
relationship of these two denominations in the missionary terri- 
tory of the West. Under it, these two bodies worked effectively 
in a common cause. Their missionaries did good work, as far 
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as they could go, preaching to Indians and whites on the fron- 
tier. Where the “Plan of Union” preachers operated, as on 
the Reserve, the poorly trained Methodist preachers found 
them strong competition. The Baptists did a little better be- 
cause of similarity in theology, and because their preachers 
lived with the people they served. Only the Disciples seemed 
to be able to meet them on their own ground, and this was be- 
cause of the reasonable rather than emotional approach used 
by the followers of Alexander Campbell. The Disciples found 
the Congregationalists, whether of Calvinistic or Universalist 
tendencies, were quite impotent under the barrage of experi- 
mental logic. 

Joseph Badger, one of these “Plan of Union” missionaries, 
arrived in northeastern Ohio in December, 1800. A former 
soldier of the Revolution and a trained minister, he was better 
prepared than most to meet frontier conditions. He left a vivid 
day-by-day diary of his experiences in northern Ohio between 
the years 1800 to 1808; a journal which has since proved in- 
valuable to students of Americana. The following accounts 
are typical excerpts from his diary for 1804: 


_ March 14th, Wednesday, Rode to Warren, transacted some business, 
and on Friday made several family visits, attending a meeting of the 
church. They adopted the ‘accommodation articles.” Preached in the 
evening. | 

Saturday, rode to Mantua, crossing the Mahoning, the water up to 
my saddle skirts; got my boots full of water. At the crossing swam my 
horse and crossed myself on a glade of ice. Led my horse on the ice 
across the Cuyahoga; agreed as I came through Nelson, to return there 
on Monday. 


Sabbath, preached twice to a stupid, unfeeling company; appointed 
to preach again on Wednesday, and to Aurora on Thursday. 


Monday, walked back to Nelson; crossed on the ice; got to the settle- 
ment about noon; made three visits, and preached in the evening. 


Tuesday, visited the three other families, and preached in the 
afternoon. 
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Wednesday morning, set out on my return to Mantua, eight miles, 
in company with two young men; came to the Cuyahoga, the ice was 
all gone, and no means of crossing but to wade. The stream about eight 
rods wide, three feet deep, a strong current, and very cold; we got 
through safe. Preached in the afternoon, and rode to Aurora, 

Thursday, preached to fifteen souls, alas, stupid as the woods in 
which they live.?” 


Among the first preachers in Ohio was a Swedenborgian by 
the name of Jonathan Chapman; more familiarly known as 
Johnny Appleseed. He came to Ohio in the “buckskin” 
period, along with the traders and trappers. Johnny Apple- 
seed seemed to have a genuine concern for the physical as well 
as the spiritual welfare of the frontiersmen. At this early 
date, he gathered apple seeds from the presses of western 
Pennsylvania and carried them to Ohio. Here he selected ap- 
propriate nursery sites, planted his seeds, and cultivated the 
seedling trees when they appeared. When the permanent 
settlers arrived, he was on hand to sell them nursery stock, or 
give it away if they had no money. By the time he died, a 
hundred thousand square miles of Ohio land were covered with 
his apple trees. This was a great help to the homesteaders. 

Johnny Appleseed was an eccentric character. He loved 
and respected all animal and bird life. This was such an obses- 
sion with him that he even refused to kill mosquitoes! He 
seemed to have no fear whatever of man or beast, often walk- - 
ing or sleeping in the woods without any means of protection. 
The Indians considered him a great “medicine man” and 
treated him with respect. He was welcome in both cabin and 
wigwam. Even in the dangerous times prior to the War of 
1812, when the Indians were on the warpath killing all whites 
with the British paying for scalps, Johnny Appleseed moved 
unmolested among Indians and whites alike. As he went 


“Joseph Badger, A Memoir of Rev. Joseph Badger (Hudson: Sawyer, Inger- 
soll and Co., 1851), pp. 73, 74. 
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from cabin to cabin, he preached to the settlers, left torn-out 
sections of the Bible and Swedenborgian books with the people 
to read, and helped them start their apple orchards. When he 
returned later on his rounds, he would collect this literature 
and exchange it for other sections of similar reading material. 
His mobile library was the first of any kind in the Buckeye 
State. 


The pay these early preachers received for their services 
was very small. For a year’s circuit riding in 1804, John 
Collins received but one hundred dollars. Peter Cartwright . 
reported after three years of riding the circuit, his total 
assets were his horse, his buckskin clothes, and six and one- 
fourth cents! John Henry (called the Walking Bible), a 
Disciple preacher, complained in a letter to the editor of the 
Millennial Harbinger of the poor remuneration received for 
his services. What he wrote was an indictment of the man- 
ner in which ministers were treated by the churches. 


There is an evil under the sun of which even Solomon, I believe, has 
not spoken—namely, the brethren are always writing to us to come and 
preach for them, and they forget to pay the postage. Hence my letter 
tax costs me more every year than my clothing. Will the brethren re- 
form, and not lay a burthen on us that neither our fathers nor we are 
able to bear."* 


In 1806, Joseph Badger resigned his labors under the 
direction of the Connecticut Missionary Society because it 
reduced his salary from seven to six dollars a week. Even at 
that, this sum was far above what other ministers were receiv- 
ing at the time. | 


Years later, when the Disciples of Portage County held a 
Yearly Meeting at Deerfield in 1849, fourteen churches with 
a total membership of 614 persons reported. In all these con- 
gregations during the previous year, but $421 was raised for 


*Millennial Harbinger, 1841, p. 331. 
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preaching, and $105 for circulation of the Scriptures. This 
would make sermons a cheap commodity, for it averages but 
$30 a year per church, or an average of 69 cents per member.” 
In observing centennials or historical occasions, many 
churches of the Disciples of Christ prepare long lists, giving 
names of ministers who served them from the beginning. They 
are likely to consider these preachers as resident clergymen. 
This is a mistake. For many years the churches had no resi- 
dent ministers. Evangelists would come, stay a few weeks, 
then go on to another place. Perhaps the next winter they 
would return for another series of sermons, but they were not 
resident ministers in the sense such men are considered today. 
In fact, many of the brethren objected to the settled ministry 
on what they considered scriptural grounds. In most of the 
isolated communities on the frontier, the only time a preacher 
was actually in the neighborhood was when he was conducting 
an evangelistic meeting, or when he had been summoned to 
officiate at a wedding or funeral. Alanson Wilcox, in his his- 
tory of Ohio Disciples, makes the claim that Isaac Errett, when 
he was called to the pastorate of the New Lisbon church in 
1844, was the first settled minister among the Disciples.” 


“Tbid., 1849, p. 592. Correspondence from Isaac Errett. ; 


* Alanson Wilcox, 4 History of the Disciples of Christ in Ohio (Cincinnati: 
Standard Publishing Company, 1918), p. 43. 
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E arty saprisr CHURCHES WERE BOUND TOGETHER in 
what was known as an “association.” The framework of the 
various associations was essentially the same, though patterns 
varied slightly according to the religious complexion of mem- 
bers. A contrast in Baptist associations can be observed in a 
comparison of the neighboring Redstone and Mahoning asso- 
ciations. The Redstone group adhered firmly to Calvinistic 
theology, while the Mahoning association gradually gave up, 
bit by bit, its attachment to any system of theology. The 
influence of the same man, Alexander Campbell, was exerted 
in about the same manner in each group, yet the effect was 
quite different. One association swung to the extreme right, 
and the other to the extreme left; neither extreme was satis- 
factory to Campbell. 

The association was the Baptist answer to ecclesiastical co- 
operation. It was a council of a small number of congrega- 
tions in a given geographical district. The purpose of the 
association was in the mutual improvement and inspiration of 
its members, the sharing of ideas, and protection against 
heretics and impostors. Associations usually met annually for 
two or three’days, generally in the fall of the year. 

The Miami Association, formed in 1798 with three churches, 
was the first of the Baptist associations in Ohio. Other early 
associations were: Scioto, 1805; Muskingum, 1809; Mad 
River, 1811; Adams, 1812; Clermont, 1816; Columbus, 
1818; and Mahoning, 1820. When the Baptist State Conven- 
tion organized in 1826 at Zanesville, seventeen associations 
had already been formed in Ohio. 
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Baptist Creeds and Confessions 


The various Ohio associations, as ecclesiastical bodies, held 
quite rigidly to thé Philadelphia Confession of Faith, as 
adopted September 25, 1742. When a congregation applied 
for membership in an association, it had to present a written 
creed, covenant, constitution, and articles, to be checked for 
orthodoxy. If approved, the congregation would be granted 
membership and allowed to send delegates (called messengers ) 
to the regular association meetings. The minutes of the 
Twelfth Session of the Grand River Association, meeting at 
Perry in 1828, illustrate this point. The Nelson (former 
Bethesda) congregation had applied for membership. 


The church of Nelson by Messengers presented their Articles of 
faith, after the reading of which they were by vote received as members 
of this association, and the right hand of fellowship presented to them, 
through their messengers." 


On coming together for stated meetings, a moderator was 
elected to preside over the association while in session. The 
clerk of the association kept minutes of the proceedings, later 
issuing them in printed form for distribution to the affiliated 
congregations. In addition to the minutes, the printed record 
contained reports from member congregations, queries and 
answers to theological questions, together with a Circular Letter 
to be read in all the churches. These annual association reports 
provide a fruitful field of historical information on pioneer 
days, customs, and American religious tradition. Ihe style of 
the printed minutes of Baptist associations has not varied to any 
extent in the past century and a quarter, and the printed 
Proceedings of Disciples’ state societies bear a marked re- 
semblance. 


‘Minutes of the Twelfth Session, Grand River Baptist Association, Perry, 
1828. 
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Origin of the Mahoning Association in 1820 


Like the early Methodist circuits, the Baptist associations 
in frontier days covered wide geographical areas. As the 
frontier became more densely populated, Baptist churches in 
smaller geographical areas would withdraw from the larger 
associations and form an ecclesiastical body of their own. This 
is how the Mahoning Association in northeastern Ohio came 
into existence. The minutes of the Beaver Association of 
western Pennsylvania in 1820 show.a membership of sixteen 
churches. Six of these churches, located in Ohio, together | 
with a few unattached northeastern Ohio congregations, 
formed the Mahoning Baptist Association in 1820. The new 
association covered the territory of Trumbull, Portage, Maho- 
ning, and part of Columbiana counties. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Mahoning “Constitution” was an adaptation 
of the theological position of the Beaver Association, which 1n 
turn was patterned on the Philadelphia Confession of Faith. 
The Constitution of the Mahoning Association shows, however, 
a tendency toward a more liberal interpretation of the Christian 
faith. It declares: 

It is our object to glorify God. This we would endeavor to do by 
urging the importance of the doctrine and precepts of the Gospel in 
their moral and evangelical nature, commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God; not pretending to have authority over 
any man’s nor over the churches, whose representatives form this asso- 
ciation. But we act as an advisory council only, disclaiming all superi- 
ority, jurisdiction, coercive right and infallibility; and acknowledging 
the independence of every church; which has received authority from 


Christ to perform all duties enjoined respecting the government of his 
church in this world.’ 


Ecclesiastical Authority Actually Vested in the Association 


Though associations were supposed to be advisory councils 
only, there was lack of understanding on how binding such 


2A. S. Hayden, Early History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, Ohio 
(Cincinnati: Chase & Hall, 1876), p. 26. 
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advice should be. Some associations held this unit had ultimate 
ecclesiastical authority. It is plain that they examined candi- 
dates for the ministry, ordained them if they met satisfactory 
standards, and acted as monitor of their theological views. 
For example, Sidney Rigdon, who later became a Disciple, and 
still later a Mormon leader, was ordained by the Beaver As- 
sociation at Conequenesing, Pennsylvania, in 1820. The com- 
mittee to examine the candidate had been appointed the year 
before. When it passed him, and recommended his ordination, 
the association voted approval.’ Though the association had no 
actual jurisdiction over member churches, the fact that it did 
expel churches and persons from fellowship 1s proof that many 
Baptists at that time considered ecclesiastical authority fixed 
in the association rather than the local church. Congregational 
independence was possible, but more theoretical than practical. 
The action of the Redstone Association in Alexander Camp- 
bell’s case‘ showed no more tolerance than the action of the 
Chartiers Presbytery in the case of his father a few years 
before. In the so-called “Beaver Anathema” of 1829, this 
association excluded Baptist brethren of the Mahoning As- 
sociation.” 


The creed of the Mahoning Association is set forth in tts 
Constitution. It was copied from the Beaver Association and 
contained fourteen affirmations of faith, backed by scriptural 
references. A study of this creed shows it to be trinitarian and 


’Minutes of the Beaver Baptist Association, Conequenesing, Pennsylvania, 
1820. 


*CH. post., pp. 39, 40. 


‘John Udell, of. cit., pp. 169, 170. Baptist congregations as independent 
entities also exercised strong jurisdiction over members. Udell cites the fol- 
lowing record of the exclusion of E. A. Mills from the Baptist Church at 
Jefferson, “March 2d, 1833—It was then motioned and seconded that as brother 
E. A. Mills will not consent to abandon the reading of Mr. Campbell’s Mil- 
lennial Harbinger, which we think is leading him from the gospel and the faith 
of the regular Baptists, we withdraw from him the hand of fellowship. The 
vote was then tried, and carried by a considerable majority.” Two-thirds of 
the members of the church were swept out within three months for violating 
the local church law prohibiting the reading of Campbell’s writings. 
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Calvinistic. If the Mahoning Association adopted this creed, 
it at least gave it a more liberal interpretation than other 
associations. The fact that this association was formed at 
Nelson, and Bethesda was the host church, may be significant. 
At this time the “reforming” view was manifesting itself in 
Portage County.° 


The Palmyra Association Meeting 


The first meeting of the Mahoning Association after its 
organization was held at Palmyra, September 5-6, 1821. The 
“messengers” who attended represented thirteen congregations 
with a total constituency of 513 persons.’ A resolution was 
passed requiring each church to raise six and one-fourth cents 
per member annually to support a fund for the preaching of 
the gospel. If all members contributed as requested the total 
amount raised each year would have been thirty-two dollars." 


‘The Brethren Begin to Ask Questions 


The meeting held in 1822 at the Valley of Achor Church 
produced nothing unusual. The brethren were not very en- 
thusiastic and their vision was limited. The Youngstown meet- 
ing the next year indicated the direction the association was 
turning. A query from the Palmyra church on whether the law 
of Moses was binding on the unregenerate in modern times 
was answered, “All the law given by God to Moses is obliga- 
tory upon the unregenerate so far as is repromulgated by 
Christ.” The Nelson church had inquired, “Is it apostolic 
practice for the churches to have confessions of faith, constitu- 
tions, or anything of like nature, except the scripture?” The 


SA. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 27, 28. 


"The following is a record of the churches and their membership: Concord, 
99; New Lisbon, 54; Bethesda, 37; Zoar, 57; Salem, 53; Randolph, 20; Liberty, 
19; Mt. Hope, 31; Bazetta, 35; Braceville, 21; Yellow Creek, 10; Valley of 
Achor, 63; Sandy, 34. 


8Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, Palmyra, 1821. 
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association postponed the answer to this question until the 
following year. The Hubbard church asked, “Is it the opinion 
of this association that any church has the privilege, according 
to scripture, of holding communion without an ordained elder, 
or administer other gospel ordinances?” ‘The brethren an- 
swered, “We believe that it would not be proper for any 
person to administer the ordinance of baptism, or the Lord’s 
Supper, without having been ordained a minister of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Adamson Bentley, who was moderator, wrote the Circular 
Letter. In this document he distinguished between legal and 
spiritual worship by declaring: 


But Jesus Christ came, and is the mediator of a better covenant, 
which was established upon better promises . . . We are not to follow 
Moses through ‘a dark and dismal wilderness of law, but Jesus Christ 
in the bright and beautiful plain of the Gospel.° 


Something was happening to the theological thinking of the 
brethren. Sidney Rigdon and Adamson Bentley had spent two 
days with Alexander Campbell at Bethany, the first numbers of 
the Christian Baptist had been read, and the Campbell-Walker 
debate of 1820 was now printed and being circulated through- 
out Ohio. 


Campbell Comes into Official Relationship with the Assoctation 


The Hubbard church entertained the association in 1824. 
Messengers of the Bethesda church inquired regarding the 
status of churches acknowledging the scriptures only as their 
rule of faith and practice, and as the means by which a church 
could receive and exclude members. The New Lisbon brethren 
asked, “Is it scriptural to license a brother to administer the 
word and not the ordinances?” The query from Randolph was 
even more pointed, threatening the existence of the association 


*Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, Youngstown, 1823. 
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itself, “(Can associations, in their present modification, find 
their model in the New Testament?” All these queries were 
laid over until the next year.” 

The most significant event of the Hubbard meeting was the 
admission of the Wellsburg, Virginia, church into the fellow- 
ship. Alexander Campbell was a member of this church, and 
the action brought him into official relationship with the 
Mahoning Association. Prior to this, he had been a member 
of the Redstone Association through his connection with the 
Brush Run church. His transfer of membership would not 
have been made necessary if the Redstone Association had been 
tolerant of his views. The year before, there had been an 
organized attempt to excommunicate Campbell. The antagon- 
ism toward him, on the part of a few Calvinistic brethren, was 
very bitter. Had he remained a member of the Redstone 
Association, he would have been compelled to stand trial for 
heresy when that group met in 1824. As it was, he succeeded 


in outmaneuvering his Redstone opponents by a clever, yet 


legitimate ruse. Obtaining letters of dismissal from the Brush 
Run church for himself and thirty others, he used this group 
to form a new congregation at Wellsburg. When the Wells- 
burg church became a member of the Mahoning Association, 
it was outside the jurisdiction of Redstone. Alexander Camp- 
bell attended the Redstone meeting of 1824, but as a spectator 
only. This action on the part of the Wellsburg church was a 
ereat disappointment to the Redstone heresy hunters, and 
left Campbell free among the Baptists to advocate his prin- 
ciples. 


“Never,” said he, in relating the incident, “did hunters, on seeing 
the game unexpectedly escape from their toils at the moment when its 
capture was sure, glare upon each other a more mortifying disappoint- 
ment than that indicated by my pursuers at that instant, on hearing that 


Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, Hubbard, 1824. 
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I was out of their bailiwick, and consequently out of their jurisdiction. 


A solemn stillness ensued, and, for a time, all parties seemed to have 


nothing to do.”’*? 


To become a member church of the Mahoning Association, 
the Wellsburg church had to submit a statement of its belief. 
This statement was drawn up by Campbell and contained much 
of his ecumenical philosophy. The fact that the Mahoning 
Association accepted this statement is more evidence of its 
changing attitude. The affair served to prepare the way for 
moving the Campbell experiment across the river to the Ohio 
side. 


More Questions and Answers 


The association returned to Palmyra for its meeting in 1825. 
Alexander Campbell was present in an official capacity for the 
first time. The queries of the year before were discussed, and 
opinions given. The Bethesda question on whether or not the 
association would hold a church that acknowledged the scrip- 
ture only (no creeds, articles, or constitution) was answered, 
“On satisfactory evidence that they walk according to this 
rule.” The question on how to receive members was answered 
scripturally, “Those who believed and were baptized were 
added to the church.”” When the matter of excluding members 
was taken up, the brethren decided this should be done “by a 
vote of the brethren.”” The New Lisbon question, “Is it scrip- 
tural to license a brother to administer the word, and not the 
ordinances?”? was answered, “We have no such custom taught 
in the scriptures.” This final answer was a victory for lay 
leadership in the church, and raised more questions concerning 
the prerogatives of the professional clergy. The answer to the 
Randolph church was evasive. Its messengers had queried, 


"Robert Richardson, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Company, Vol. I, 1868, Vol. II, 1870), Vol. IJ, p. 70. 
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“Can associations in their present modifications find their 
model in the New Testament?” The brethren responded, 
“Not exactly.” 


Significant Sermons 


When the association met in David Hays’ barn at Canfield 
in 1826, Adamson Bentley was elected moderator and Joab 
Gaskill, clerk. Prominent men in attendance were: Alexander 
Campbell, Thomas Campbell, Sidney Rigdon, and Walter 
Scott. Alexander Campbell delivered the keynote address, 
an exposition of the seventh chapter of Romans. The next day 
being Sunday, several sermons were heard. When Walter 
Scott preached, it was his first appearance before the association. 
His message was well received. Sidney Rigdon used the six- 


- teenth chapter of John as the basis of his sermon. The main 
- feature on Sunday, however, was Alexander Campbell’s sermon 


on the “Progress of Revealed Thought.” This became known 


later as his famous “four-ages” sermon based on the conclusion 


of the prophecies of Malachi. He differentiated between the 


Starlight, Moonlight, Twilight, and Sunlight ages, and com- 
pared them to the Patriarchial and Jewish ages, the times of 
John the Baptist, and the Modern age. This sermon was an 
incentive to re-study the Bible. It proved a pace-setter for 


theological thought on the Reserve.” 


Scott Appointed Evangelist 


The most significant of all Mahoning Association meetings 
was held at New Lisbon in 1827. Jacob Osborne was elected 
moderator, and John Rudolph, Jr., clerk. J. Merrill, John 
Secrest, and Joseph Gaston, of the Christian Connection (Stone- 
ite) movement were present, and by special resolution were 


“Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, Palmyra, 1825. A. S. 
Hayden, of. cit., p. 24. 

%Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, Canfield, 1826. A. S. Hay- 
den, op. cit., p. 34. 
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permitted to take seats. The preachers, Walter Scott, Samuel 
Holmes, William West, and Sidney Rigdon, though not 
regularly appointed delegates, were also permitted seats in the 
council. Forty men, representing sixteen congregations, took 
part in the discussions. 

The church at Braceville sent in a request which eventually 
changed the entire status of the association. It was an epoch- 
making appeal that gave impetus to evangelism of a new type. 
The request was as follows: 


We wish that this association may take into serious consideration the 
peculiar situation of the churches of the association, and if it would be 
a possible thing for an evangelical preacher to be employed to travel and 
teach among the churches [of this association], we think that a blessing 
would follow.** | 


There must have been a great deal of discussion on this 
project, but it met favorable response. A committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter at once. This committee made 
the recommendation “that Bro. Walter Scott is a suitable 
person for the task, and that he is willing, provided the associa- 
tion concur in his appointment, to devote his whole energies 
to the work.”” 


Walter Scott, who had received his formal education at the 
University of Edinburgh, was then teaching in a Steubenville 
academy. On coming to America a few years before this, he 
had made the acquaintance of George Forrester, a Haldanean 
preacher in Pittsburgh. Scott was sympathetic to Forrester’s 
religious views. Alexander Campbell himself had come under 
the influence of the ideas of Robert and James Haldane when 
he was a student at the University of Glasgow. When Camp- 
bell met-Scott on one of his trips to Pittsburgh, where Scott was 


“Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, New Lisbon, 1827. A. S. 
Hayden, op. cit., p. 57. See Table I on next page. 


“Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist Association, New Lisbon, 1827. A. S. 
Hayden, op. cit., p. 58. 
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teaching at the time, they found they had much in common and 
soon became close friends. Therefore, it is not strange that 
when Campbell decided to publish his first pertodical, Scott 
was on hand to assist. Campbell carried out many of Scott’s 
suggestions, and later published articles contributed by his 
friend under the pen name of “Phillip.” In time, Scott be- 
came pastor of Forrester’s church in Pittsburgh. About the 
same time, Sidney Rigdon, on the recommendation of Camp- 
bell, became pastor of a small Baptist church in the city. These 
two congregations eventually united, with Rigdon as pastor. 


It does not seem reasonable that with other more likely 
candidates, such as Sidney Rigdon, the orator, Adamson Bent- 
ley, the respected, John Secrest and Joseph Gaston, the experi- 
enced, the committee would recommend an inexperienced non- 
Baptist schoolteacher for the important appointment of work- 
ing among Baptists, unless some influential delegate had done 
some campaigning on his behalf. The fact that Scott was al- 
ready preparing to place a rival periodical, the Millennial 
Herald, in the field may have had some bearing on the matter 
from Campbell’s viewpoint. When Scott was chosen evangelist 
of the Mahoning Association, he was sidetracked temporarily 
at least, from doing the thing he really wanted to do. This 
was the first time Campbell showed his hand in blocking 
Scott’s bid for leadership, but not the last. Other incidents 
occurred in later years.” 


The appointment of Walter Scott as evangelist, whatever 
the motives, was a providential choice. He had a sound 
academic background, a brilliant mind, and youthful enthu- 
siasm. Better still, he had a vision of the possibilities within 
the Baptist fellowship for spreading Campbell’s (and For- 
rester’s) views. For the peculiar work of an evangelist, he 


*Henry K. Shaw, “Walter Scott, the Evangelist,” Christian-Evangelist, 
October 23, 1946. 
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stood head and shoulders above the others. Had it not been 
for Scott, it is doubtful if the movement would have gained 
such momentum in a few years. 


First Year of Scoti’s Preaching 


When the association met at Warren in 1828, an amazing 
transformation had taken place. A. S. Hayden, who attended 


the meeting, wrote that Scott’s victories apparently had been 
numerous and decisive. 


Here were Methodists, no longer Methodists, but still Christians; 
Baptists surrendering the title, yet holding the Head, even Christ; 
Restorationists, giving up their fruitless and faulty speculations, now 
obedient to the faith once delivered to the saints; Bible Christians, re- 
covered from their negative gospel to the apostle’s method of preaching, 
together with very many from other forms of religious belief—all re- 
joicing together, “perfectly united in the same mind and the same 
judgment.”?? 


Spectacular Conversion 


It is not easy to trace Scott’s itinerary as evangelist of the 
association. He did not operate on a planned schedule, but 
seemed to go where he felt the need apparent at the time, 
preach a few days, go somewhere else; then return to the 
original field.” 


He opened his work at New Lisbon in November, 1827. On 
the night of the eighteenth, he had almost completed his ser- 
mon when a prominent Presbyterian layman entered the meet- 
inghouse in time to hear Scott’s concluding remarks which 
contained a summary of the evening discourse. Scott closed 


“A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 162, 163. 


*®William Baxter, Life of Elder Walter Scott (Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase, 
and Hall, 1874), pp. 147-48. Scott’s first biographer states, “Morning often 
found the tireless Scott at one point, and evening at another, miles away. It 
Was not uncommon for him to occupy the court-house or school-house in the 
morning at the county seat, address a large assembly in some great grove in 
the afternoon, and have a private dweliing, which gave him shelter, crowded 
at night, to hear him before he sought his needed rest.” 
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with an invitation to those present to yield to the gospel terms 
of salvation. William Amend, the aforementioned Presby- 
terian layman, surprised everybody by responding to the call 
and making a public declaration of faith. He was baptized 
that same night in a near-by stream. Amend, who had been 
studying his Bible for years, had come independently to Scott’s 
position. Regarding this, he disclosed in a letter to Scott five 
years later that prior to their first meeting, and once after read- 
ing the second chapter of Acts, he had declared to his wife: 


O this is the gospel—this is the thing we seek—the remission of sins! 
O that I could hear the gospel, in these same words—as Peter preached 
it! I hope I shall some day hear it; and the first man I meet, who will 
preach the gospel thus, with him will I go.*® 


Scott published the complete letter, submitting it as a proof 
of the effectiveness of preaching the scriptural terms of salva- 
tion. William Amend is considered by many Disciples as the 
first convert to “apostolic” preaching in modern times. 


Alexander Campbell, in writing a few years later of Scott’s 
efforts, claimed: 


He [Scott] had not been long in the field before a great excitement 
commenced under his operations, and some hundreds were immersed, 
and immersed too under a mew formulary, viz—‘‘For the remission of 
your sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit, I immerse you in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit!” This bold style 
awakened the whole community: many blasphemed, many believed, and 
much good and much evil followed in the train. Not a single church 
house, for more than a year afterwards got so far into the practice of 
the primitive worship.”° 


Scott’s use of the formulary, “For the remission of your 
sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit, I immerse you . . .” was 
the feature with which regular Baptists differed with him most. 


“The Evangelist, July, 1833. 
“Millennial Harbinger, 1839, p. 469. 
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They declared this was salvation by baptism, and as such the 
formulary was in error. Scott replied that his position was 
scriptural, and this too was hard to deny. For half a century 
this was the traditional formulary used by Disciples at bap- 
tismal services. Some of the more conservative brethren in 
the movement still uphold it, but for the most part, this only 
real point of difference between Baptists and Disciples has 
disappeared. 

After the Amend incident, there were many more conver- 
sions at New Lisbon. Scott then made a trip around the Re- 
serve, returning for another meeting at the same place. By this 
time almost the entire membership of the Baptist church 
favored the new point of view. Accompanied by Joseph Gaston, 
Scott then visited East Fairfield. About this time he moved | 
his family to Canfield where he had purchased a home. He 
intended to make this community his headquarters, but never 
quite got around to it. 


“Siege” of Warren 

As Warren was one of the principal communities on the 
Reserve, and the seat of political administration in Trumbull 
County which then embraced many of the present north- 
eastern Ohio counties, Scott decided to open a campaign there. 
The Baptists had organized a congregation at Warren in 
1803. In 1811, when Adamson Bentley became pastor, the 
church had twenty-six members, some living at Youngstown 
and other places. In its early years, like the church at Nelson, 
it was a floating congregation with no, fixed meeting place. By 
the time Scott came to Warren, a comfortable meetinghouse 
had been erected. 

On arriving in the community, Scott called at once on Adam- 
son Bentley. Because Bentley was a reader of the Christian 
Baptist, and an agent for it, Scott thought he would fall in 
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with his evangelistic plans at once. But he was mistaken. 
Bentley’s characteristic conservatism made him cautious. He 
was skeptical of Scott’s unorthodox methods. Therefore, when 
Scott asked for the use of the newly built meetinghouse, he 
was refused. Scott disregarded Bentley’s order and sent word 
around that he would open his campaign in the meetinghouse 
anyway. Bentley immediately declared the house was not to 
be opened, forcing Scott to preach in the courthouse that 
evening. The meeting was attended with such success that the 
next day Bentley permitted him to use the church building. 
An eight-day meeting followed, with twenty-nine additions.” 
A few months later the entire church, with the exception of 
six persons representing two families, embraced the new move- 
ment. A local Baptist historian describes these persons as: 


The six staunch and faithful Baptists who adhered to their doctrinal 
teachings and belief, and to whom we are debtors in no small degree, 
were John Reeves and wife, Ephraim Quinby, wife and two daughters. 
These did not renounce their faith, and may well be known as the 
saviors of the Baptist cause in Warren.?? 


A most fortunate “catch” was Adamson Bentley himself. 
The greatness of this man is shown in his attitude toward Scott, 
even after Scott’s breach of common ministerial courtesy. A 
lesser man would have washed his hands of the whole affair. 
Bentley was considered safe, respectable; was of unquestioned 
integrity and sound judgment. He had been the leading 
preacher of the Mahoning Association for many years. When 
Bentley finally endorsed Scott, an erratic stranger, it was a big 
boost for the cause. Before this, Bentley had been in agree- 
ment with Campbell’s views and had preached them, but it was 


“Hayden, Baxter, and Mitchell disagree on some of the details of this mee- 
ing. For the most part, however, it is very likely the general pattern was as 
indicated above. 


“William J. Kerr, One Hundred Years of Baptist History in Warren 
(Warren: Wm. Ritzel & Company, 1903), pp. 10, 11. 
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Scott who induced him to leave the Baptist fold. Campbell 
wrote later of Bentley, ““To him alone who remembers the 
time when only brethren P. S. Fall, of Kentucky, and Adamson 
Bentley, of Ohio, cordially espoused the cause . . .” a quotation 
making Adamson Bentley Ohio’s pioneer Disciple.” 


Thomas Campbell Investigates 


In April, Scott held a meeting at Salem. There were many 
converts at this place, but Scott’s indiscreet remark at the 
close, “Who will now say there is a Baptist Church in Salem?” 
turned many of the regular Baptists against him. A few weeks 
later, Scott held a meeting of three weeks at Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was declared a great success. Then he went on to 
Deerfield where he preached in Jonas Hartzel’s barn. A 
church was formed at this place and Hartzel became identified 
with the movement, becoming one of the leading evangelists 
of his time. Hfartzel in turn converted W. A. Lillie who was 
later instrumental in winning James A. Garfield to the plea of 
the Disciples. Campbell reported, “Bishops Scott, Rigdon, and 
Bentley, in Ohio, within the last six months have immersed 
about eight hundred persons.””* 


On hearing of Scott’s success on the Reserve, and fearing 
that Scott’s victories may have gone to his head, Alexander 
Campbell sent his father to investigate. This was in the spring 
of 1828. Thomas Campbell saddled his horse and visited the 
churches where Scott had been preaching. This took him to 
such places as New Lisbon, Fairfield, Warren, Braceville, 
Windham, Mentor, Chardon, Hampden, and Huntsburg. 
The elder Campbell was so pleased with what he found that he 
stayed to labor with Scott and Bentley for nearly six months. 


*Villennial Harbinger, 1833, p. 94. For a biographical sketch of Bentley, 
see A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 102-109. 


*Christian Baptist, June 2, 1828, p. 263. 
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Aylett Raimes 


Early in 1828, Scott made the acquaintance of Aylett 


Raines.”” Raines at this time was a Universalist minister, well 
known in this section. Approving of the principles as taught 
by Scott, he joined forces with the movement. Raines in turn 
influenced Ebenezer Williams, another Universalist minister, 
to accept this position. These two men became able exponents 
of the restoration plea. Writing of their action, a Universalist 
historian declared: | 


Rev. Ebenezer Williams and Aylot Raines preached for the Uni- 
versalists on Sunday and the next morning went to Sandy Lake and 
immersed each other and entered the Disciple ministry.”® 


He further stated, “There was not less than six Universalists 
who went over to the Disciples’ ministry about this time.” 

Considering the members added, the new churches formed, 
and persons attracted from the ministry of other communions, 
it is no small wonder that the association meeting in Warren in 
1828 was attended with so much enthusiasm. Alexander Camp- 
bell was present to deliver the opening sermon. It ;was an 
exposition of the text, Romans 14:1. This sermon had three 
divisions, all relating to the Christian religion: (1) Matters 
of Knowledge, (2) Matters of Faith, and (3) Matters of 
Opinion. This classification of knowledge, faith, and opinion, 
has been closely followed by Disciples, though at the time it 
was given, it served to widen the breach between the regular 
Baptists and the reformers.” 

Strangely enough, this position met its first test at the 
Warren meeting. Aylett Raines was regarded with suspicion 


*"M. C. Tiers, The Christian Portrait Gallery (Cincinnati: Edited & Pub- 
lished by M. C. Tiers, 1864), pp. 101, 102. 


*Elmo Arnold Robinson, The Universalist Church in Ohio (Ohio Uni- 


versalist Convention, 1923), p. 53. 
“A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 163-166. 
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by many of his new brethren who thought of him merely as an 
immersed Universalist. In a way they were right, for Raines 
was ready to admit that in his opinion all men would ulti- 
mately, in some distant period in eternity, be saved. Camp- 
bell’s text, “Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but with- 
out regard to differences of opinion,” apparently fell on some 
deaf ears, for Raines was not accepted wholeheartedly. When 
the issue came up, Thomas Campbell arose to Raines’ defense. 
His argument embraced the liberal and more tolerant view- 
point. He said: 


Bro. Raines and I have been much together for the last several 

~ months, and we have mutually unbosomed ourselves to each other. I 

am a Calvinist, and he a Restorationist; and, although I am a Calvinist, I 

would put my right arm in the fire and have it burnt off before I would 

raise my hand against him. And if I were Paul, | would have Bro. 

Raines in preference to any other young man of my acquaintance to be 
my Timothy.?® 


Alexander Campbell then took the floor. Using the argu- 
ments of his sermon the day before, he explained that Raines’ 
speculative philosophy was in the realm of opinion where men 
have a right to differ. In the realm of faith, he declared, 
Raines was in perfect agreement with them. Following an- 
other speech on Raines’ behalf by Scott, Alexander Campbell 
asked Raines to make his personal testimony before the group. 
The man responded by saying his Restoration” views were a 
“philosophy” and as such he would never take them into the 
pulpit, nor contend for them as matters of faith. As this 
seemed to be in line with the views of the reformers, the vote 
to receive him was by an overwhelming majority. 

The issue settled here has been brought up time and again 
through the passing years. Sabbath observance, blue laws, 


*“Thid., p. 168. 
”A “Restoration” faction within the Universalist movement. 
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secret societies, and political issues could divide others, but not 
the Disciples. These were to be regarded as matters of opinion, 
and not tests of faith and fellowship. During the evil years 
of the Civil War, Disciples were distributed about equally on 
both sides, but the issues of the war did not break the fellow- 
ship. It was the principle of the difference between faith and 
opinion that preserved the brotherhood. The slogan, “In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity,” applied in the war crisis and has always been popular 
with Disciples. 


Scott’s Report 


Scott’s report to the association was typical of the man. It 
was a grandiose declamation dealing in such matters as the 
Millennium, Mahomet, the Pope, the Inquisition, French 
atheism, and freedom of religion in America. The only factual 
and statistical material is found in part of one paragraph: 

The gospel, since last year, has been preached with great success in 

Palmyra, Deerfield, Randolph, Shalersville, Nelson, Hiram, etc., etc., by 

Bros. Finch, Hubbard, Ferguson, Bosworth, Hayden, and others. Sev- 


eral new churches have been formed; and so far as I am enabled to 
judge, the congregations are in a very flourishing condition.®° 


There was no question about a re-appointment for Scott the 
next year. They did discuss whether his work should be limited 
to the boundaries of the association, or whether he should be 
permitted to go where he pleased. Scott made his famous 
request at this time, “Brethren, give me my Bible, my Head, 


and Bro. William Hayden, and we will go out and convert 
the world.” 


“A. S. Hayden, of. cit., p. 173. According to Hayden, Scott got his radical — 


millennial views from reading the views of Elias Smith. 
“Ibid, p. 174. 
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The Singing Evangelist 

No small credit for Scott?s success should go to William 
Hayden. Scott was a man of strong moods. A modern psychia- 
trist might diagnose him as afflicted with a mild manic- 
depressive psychosis. When he was depressed, he could do 
but little; but when he was in the mood of elation, he was at his 
best and could carry his audience with him. Hayden’s song 
services lifted Scott—and his congregation—to a height where 
best results could be achieved. Together, they made an excel- 
lent evangelistic team; forerunners of the preaching-singing 
evangelistic teams that invaded the brotherhood so successfully 
in later years.” 

The minutes of the Mahoning Association show that in the 
three years prior to 1828, the churches averaged but one bap- 
tism a year per church. After Scott had been in the field a 
year, there were over a thousand baptisms reported for these 
same churches, several new congregations organized, and many 
outstanding persons added to the movement. It is no wonder 
the brethren talked in terms of a coming millennium! 


Scot?s Methods 


Probably the most significant contribution made at this time 
was Scott’s new approach to the matter of conversion. Among 
the religious bodies on the frontier, some advocated the 
“anxious seat,” others the “mourner’s bench,” and still others, 
an “experience.” Many people wanted to be church members, 
but could not—even after trying hard—get religion by any of 
these methods. When Scott preached of becoming a Christian 
by obeying the simple terms of the gospel rather than by 
depending upon one’s feelings, it met instant favor. 

When he came to a2 new community where he was unknown, 
he first sought out the children. His little after-school talks 


2M. C. Tiers, of. cit., pp. 113-115. (A biography.) 
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and games won their confidence. They fitted with Scott’s plans 
by advertising his meetings to their parents. A typical ap- 
proach was to get a group of children together and ask them 
to raise their left hands. Then he would say, “Now, beginning 
with your thumbs repeat what I say to you: ‘Faith, Repentance, 
Baptism, Remission of Sins, Gift of the Holy Spirit.” Now 
again, repeat! Again, faster!” When the boys and girls had 
learned this little game, they were told to inform their parents 
he would preach the gospel that night as they had learned it 
on the fingers of their hands. It was a novel idea and it 
worked. Scott’s five-finger exercise is still being used in some 
quarters. 
The Sharon Itaneracy 


The meeting of the association for 1829 was held at Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. The Baptist church there had divided on the 
issues between the regular Baptists and the reformers. Scott, 
Bentley, and even Thomas Campbell had made unsuccessful 
attempts to reconcile the brethren. An evangelistic meeting 
was finally held in a barn. Several converts were obtained 
and a new congregation formed. Many of the Baptists united 
with the new group. The latter church was the one which 
entertained the association. 


The most important decision at this meeting was the pro- 
posal to establish a system of itineracy so that all congregations 
could have preaching service. William Hayden was given 
the task of working out the details of the project. Probably 
no one was better acquainted with the churches, their problems, 
locations, and highway conditions, than Hayden. His plan was 
accepted and a circuit established. Scott, Hayden, Bentley, 
and Bosworth were to be the evangelists. Sixteen preaching 
points were instituted, each to be served once a month by the 
visiting ministers. They: were to follow one another in a fixed 
order so that on any given Sunday each would know where 
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the: others-were. It was thought this would provide each 
church with a variety of talent, and enable the weaker churches 
to share the popular speakers.” 


It was a good system, but it did not work. A. S. Hayden 
attributed its failure to the lack of a general manager. The 
responsibility for the failure of the Sharon itineracy rests 
largely with Scott. It was not that he deliberately and in- 
tentionally made havoc of the plan, as he was by nature in- 
capable of cooperation. He kept to the circuit for a while, 
but soon was preaching here and there, wherever the inner 
urge seemed to call him. This threw the whole scheme out 
of balance, and ultimately caused its complete failure. 


The breakdown of the “circuit” plan was a keen disappoint- 
ment to Alexander Campbell. Two years later, while speaking 
at New Lisbon, he expressed himself on this point. 


Brother A. Campbell referred to the Methodist system of operations 
as one of the most admirable for propagating that was ever devised. 
Their alternating sodus operandi was what he had reference to, and he 
thought the brethren would do well to inaugurate and carry out some 
system that would prove more efficient than the present one.** 


Vicious Opposition of the Baptists 


By this time weighty opposition was getting under way from 
among the regular Baptists. The loss of so many persons and 
churches to the new position stirred the orthodox brethren in 
many associations to pass resolutions and make pronouncements 
against the new movement. The most comprehensive of these 
was made by the Beaver Baptist Association. It was oc- 
casioned by the request for admission to that association by four 
of the Mahoning churches not sympathetic to the reforming 
movement. These were churches of Youngstown, Salem, 


%A, §. Hayden, op. cit., pp. 270-272. 


“nN J. Mitchell, Reminiscenses and Incidents in the Life and Travels of a 
Pioneer Preacher of the Ancient Gospel (Cincinnati: Chase & Hall, 1877), p. 99. 
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Palmyra, and Valley of Achor.* The Beaver pronouncement 
is as follows: 


The last four churches on our list have withdrawn from the Mahon- 
ing association, from a consciousness that they have become extremely 
corrupt. We believe it to be our duty to the public, and to our brethren 
in general, to give some information respecting that association. It rose 
chiefly out of the Beaver, and progressed regularly until A. Campbell 
and others came in. They now disbelieve and deny many of the doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures, on which they were constituted. They 
contend there is no promise of salvation without baptism—that it should 
be administered to all that say they believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God without examination on any other point—that there is no direct 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind prior to baptism—that bap- 
tism procures the remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost— 
that the scriptures are the only evidence of interest in Christ—that 
obedience places it in God’s power to elect to salvation—that no creed 
is necessary for the church but the scriptures as they stand—and that all 
baptized persons have a right to administer the ordinance. All which 
sentiments have been publicly taught by the messengers of that associ- 
ation. Conscious this is the case with that association, we deeply de- 
plore their state, and feel constrained to warn our brethren in other 
parts against them: believing they have departed from the faith and 
order of the gospel church. We could also notice, that the Grand River 
and other neighborhood associations have withdrawn their fellowship 
from them.*® 


The so-called “Beaver Anathema” disturbed the reformers 
and especially Alexander Campbell, a great deal. The fact re- 


“Alexander Campbell asked Walter Scott to report on the status of these 
four churches that were supposed to have joined the Beaver Association. In 
a letter published in the Christian Baptist, July 5, 1830, Scott claimed he had 
received 150 new members at Youngstown and that sixteen of the regular 
Baptists originally belonging to the church had joined the Beaver Association. 
The Salem Baptist church, he said, wouldn’t admit the forty-one converts he 
received there. Twenty-one of these finally went into the Baptist church on 
Baptist terms, and the rest formed a new church. Scott claimed the Valley of 
Achor church was dead, and that he had never been there. Regarding the 
Palmyra church, he claimed it was split when he got there, but that he per- 
suaded a hundred members to come back. About fifteen or twenty who wouldn’t 
return, joined the Beaver Association. 


“Minutes of the Beaver Baptist Association, Providence Church, Beaver 
City, Pennsylvania, 1829. 
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mains, however, that it was a good statement of what actually 
occurred. The brethren of the Mahoning Association held that 
the attitude of the Beaver pronouncement stigmatized the new 
movement as a heterodox development within the Baptist 
fold. The Beaver minutes for that year also contained a long 
circular letter defending the creed system. The ‘‘anathema” 
was copied and read into the minutes of other associations, and 
printed later in a special circular. 

John Udell, member of the Baptist church at Jefferson, 
wrote an interesting diary in which, among other things, he 
described the excitement in Baptist circles because of the Camp- 
bell influence. He wrote that in 1829 a number of Baptists 
from the association of which he was a member attended the 
Mahoning meeting to learn about the new system. Thomas 
and Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott, and Sidney Rigdon 
were present and preached. Udell claimed his Baptist. breth- 
ren listened eargerly during the meeting, to hear something 
new or heretical. 


But we only heard the same old scriptures presented—perhaps more 
forcibly than ever before, in so short a time. Some new ideas were 
advanced, but they were all so well sustained by the Word of God, that 
none, though repeated challenges were given, attempted to refute them. 
I could see no reason why I should doubt the truth of what was pre- 
sented. I could see no reason why a reception of the doctrines advanced 
should cause a separation from the Baptist Church. But I concluded I 
would search the scriptures more thoroughly, before I came to any 
decision in regard to the matter; and returned well satisfied with having 
gone forty miles to listen to such arguments and eloquence.*' 


The Mahoning Association Dissolves Itself 


The teaching and activities of the Mahoning preachers in 
the years 1827-30 had, in principle, tended to nullify the origi- 
nal theological and ecclesiastical position of this group. A. S. 
Hayden said that when the association met at Austintown in 


"John Udell, of. cit., pp. 145, 146. 
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1830, it was a Baptist association in name only. Members of 
the newly formed Austintown church were hosts. The throngs 
of people in attendance, contrasted to the delegations of a few 
years before, gave the gathering the atmosphere of a conven- 
tion rather than of a delegate meeting. The first day was 
spent in evangelistic singing, fellowship, preaching, and reports. 

The next day something happened that changed the whole 
course of the movement. John Henry, at the instigation of 
Walter Scott, offered a resolution that the association, as an 
advisory council, be dissolved at once.** Almost without de- 
bate, and with little consideration of the outcome, the resolu- 
tion passed. Alexander Campbell and a few others realized 
what was happening and understood its implications, but could 
not stem the tide. After the vote had been taken, Campbell 
took the floor and asked, “Brethren, what are you going to do? 
Are you never going to meet again?” It was probably at this 
meeting Campbell first realized the magnitude of the move- 
ment he had started. Through the columns of his Christian 
Baptist, he had branded denominational ministers as “hire- 
lings,” and “goat milkers.” He had opposed missionary so- 
cieties, made a caricature of many Christian institutions, and 
in general was responsible for a belligerent attitude toward all 
religious bodies except the one represented by his own brethren. 
He had created a Frankenstein monster that was inadvertently 
turning on its creator. In the dissolution of the Mahoning 
Association, he saw the destructive possibilities of the “reform” 
pattern as it had been presented. His final comprehension of 
this impelled him the same year to cease publication of the 
Christian Baptist, and turn his efforts toward a new periodical 
which he named The Millennial Harbinger. The new jour- 
nal stressed the more constructive features of the movement. 
In spite of this, he was never quite able to live down his 

A. S. Hayden, op. cit., pp. 295, 296. Benajah Austin, William Hayden, 


and Alexander Campbell deplored this action, and the first two made un- 
successful attempts at resuscitation. 
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Christian Baptist years. Today, there are two schools of 
thought in the tradition of the movement: one following the 
Campbell of the Christian Baptist; and the other, the Camp- 
bell of the Millennial Harbinger. 


At the Austintown meeting, Campbell proposed the brethren 
continue to meet at least once a year, even though these were 
not to be stated meetings. This started something new among 
the Disciples—the Yearly Meeting system. Fortunately, it 
was approved by the brethren. Campbell wrote of the dis- 
solution of the association: 


This association came to its end as tranquilly as ever did a good old 
man whose attenuated thread of life, worn to a hair’s breadth, dropped 
asunder by its own imbecility.*? 


This was a masterpiece of understatement. The birth of 
the association was quite natural, but its passing was attended 
with as much cheering and applause as a victory celebration. 
It was not a natural death. It was suicide! 


Hayden summarized the work of the association for the 
years 1827-30. There was harmony, he said, among the 
churches and their preachers; several congregations had sent 
their own evangelists into the field) new churches had been 
formed, and thousands of persons added to the list of converts. 
After the dissolution of the association, he claimed systematic 
evangelism perished. From that time on and for many years, 
no more preachers were sent out, as the yearly meeting had no 
power to commission evangelists for the work. He wrote, 
“Therefore, we have been, in this respect, in a state of apostasy 
from our first principles.” 

In an article on church organization, written by Campbell 
nineteen years later, he took a more mature view of the whole 
affair. 


*Millennial Harbinger, 1830, p. 415. 
“4. §. Hayden, of. cit., p. 297. 
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... . L was present on the occasion of the dissolution of the “Mahoning 
Baptist Association,” in 1828 [he was mistaken on the date], on the 
Western Reserve, State of Ohio. With the exception of one obsolete 
preacher, the whole association, preachers and people, embraced the cur- 
rent reformation. I confess I was alarmed at the impassioned and hasty 
manner in which the association was, in a few minutes, dissolved. I 
then, and since contemplated that scene as a striking proof of the power 
of enthusiasm and of excitement, and as dangerous, too, even in ecclesi- 
astical as well as in political affairs. Counsel and caution, argument and 
remonstrance were wholly in vain in such a crisis of affairs. It would 
have been an imprudent sacrifice of influence to have done more than 
make a single remonstrance. But that remonstrance was quashed by 
the previous question, and the Regular Baptist Mahoning Association 
died of a moral apoplexy, in less than a quarter of an hour. 

Reformation and annihilation are not with me now, as formerly, 
convertible or identical terms. We want occasional, if not stated, 
deliberative meetings on questions of expediency in adaptation to the 
ever changing fortune and character of society.** 


Rigdon Shows His Hand 


One more important incident took place at the Austintown 
meeting. It was a verbal clash between Campbell and Sidney 
Rigdon. By this time, Rigdon had been in touch with Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon prophet; though this was apparently not 
known to his brethren. Rigdon proposed that if the Disciples 
were to follow the apostles in all the New Testament teaching, 
they should model after the church at Jerusalem and require 
a community of goods. In other words, he advocated a com- 
munistic society. In a thirty-minute address, Campbell op- 
posed him, claiming that New Testament communism was 
attended by special circumstance, that the matter of Ananias 
and Sapphira put an end to it, and that it was always under- 
stood even then to be on a voluntary basis. He then quoted 
passages of scripture which called for contributions for benevo- 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1849, p. 272. 
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lence, showing that no such communistic system prevailed 
throughout apostolic times. Rigdon’s proposal never came up 
in open meeting again.” 


Disciples Become a Separate Body 


The Austintown dissolution meeting is generally regarded 
as the watershed of Disciples’ history, marking a formal sepa- 
ration between Baptists and Disciples. Prior to this, the 
Mahoning Association was a Baptist body and its members 
Baptists. After the dissolution action the Disciples became a 
separate communion. That same year, the Stillwater Associ- 
ation in Ohio dissolved itself under similar circumstances. 
This also occurred in Wilmington, Dayton, and Cincinnati. 
About this time the Kentucky reformers separated from the 
Baptists. As the locale for the new movement was primarily 
in these two states at the time, it can safely be declared that the 
year 1830 marks the beginning of the Disciples of Christ as a 
separate people though they were not as yet a distinct religious 
communion. 


“A”. §. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 298-300. The communistic features of early 
Mormonism are generally considered Rigdon’s contribution to the movement 
rather than Smith’s. 
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THE REBELLION AGAINST 
ORTHODOXY, TO 1830 


‘Tu srory oF BUCKEYE DISCIPLES, prior to 1830, should 
not be restricted to what occurred on the Western Reserve, or 
within the limits of the Mahoning Baptist Association. Scat- 
tered but significant events also took place in other parts of 
the state. 

Alexander Campbell’s first preaching mission was to Ohio. 
He left his Bethany home on Thursday, May 16, 1811, 
preaching his first Ohio sermon in the courthouse at Steuben- 
ville on the following Sunday. He was twenty-three years 
old then, and not yet ordained. In his discourses on this mis- 
sion, he tried to present the cause of Christian unity as advo- 
cated by the Christian Association of Washington, and incorpo- 
rated in the Declaration and Address previously prepared by 
his father. This first short preaching tour took him from 
Steubenville to Cadiz; then to St. Clairsville and back home. 
Along the way, he stayed with friends and acquaintances of 
his father. The tour lasted about two weeks and Campbell 
met with much opposition to his views. This did not prevent 
him from returning and preaching at these places again a few 
weeks later.’ 


This same year, the elder Campbell, who never stayed long ~ 


at one place, moved toa farm near Mt. Pleasant. Two years 
later he opened an academy at Cambridge. School was held 
in a log building on the southwest corner of Wheeling Avenue 
and Seventh Street. When Campbell closed this school in 
1814, Cambridge was without a system of education until 


‘Robert Richardson, of. cit., I: pp. 370, 371. 
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1836. Alexander Campbell’s younger brothers and sisters 
were enrolled in the log school, and Alexander Campbell often 
visited Cambridge while his father was located there. Thomas 
Campbell frequently preached in the hewed-log meetinghouse 
on Pultney Ridge, and in the Harmony Baptist Church near 
Cambridge. Then, the Campbells were out of the Presbyterian 
fold, but not quite in the Baptist communion. 


The Zanesville Project 


An interesting development within the movement took place 
in 1814. Members of the Brush Run church decided to re- 
move in a body to Zanesville to establish a Christian colony 
with church, school, and other features. Migrations of this 
nature were then quite common. Alexander Campbell was 
especially enthusiastic about the project, and it was he who 
selected the site in Ohio. It was the sort of a thing that ap- 
pealed to the adventuresome spirit of the newly married young 
immigrant. 

John Brown, his father-in-law, held a different view. He 
did not relish the idea of his daughter and new son-in-law mov- 
ing so far away from the home place. So, to induce them to 
remain in Brooke County, he deeded his farm to Alexander 
Campbell for the consideration of one dollar. This gift was 
enough to persuade the young man to change his mind. When 
the other members of the church learned that their minister 
had no intention of going along with them, they too gave up 
the project. Campbell proved to be an excellent farmer, in- 
troducing many new methods of agriculture to his community. 
He remained on the land the rest of his life, adding to the 
original gift until he became the richest and most prosperous 
famer in West Virginia. His financial independence played 
no small part in his rdle as a reformer.” 


Robert Richardson, op. cit., I: pp. 459-461. The original deed is now in 
possession of the Disciples of Christ Historical Society. 
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It is not likely this new project was to have been a com- 
munistic society as were some in those days, but probably sim- 
ply a religious colony with cooperative features. If circum- 
stances had been favorable to the successful culmination of the 
Zanesville project, the whole course of the new movement 
might have been altered. 


The Campbell-Walker Debate 


In 1820, the same year the Mahoning Baptist Association 
was formed, the first public debate on reform principles took 
place in Ohio. It occurred at Mt. Pleasant and was a public 
discussion between Alexander Campbell and John Walker. 
Walker was a Seceder Presbyterian minister and an able man. 
Up to this time the reformers were few in number and not 
very aggressive. Both Alexander and Thomas Campbell ques- 
tioned the value of public discussions to propagate their views. 
The debate, however, met with such publicity and attention 
that this technique continued as the outstanding means of intro- 
ducing the reformation to the most people in the shortest time. 

The debate with Walker was on the subject of baptism. A 
year before, a Baptist preacher named John Birch had met 
with much success around Mt. Pleasant, preaching on 1m- 
mersion and against infant baptism. John Walker, a Presby- 
terian minister in the vicinity, was forced to come out openly in 
the defense of infant baptism. In the course of the controversy 
between Walker and Birch, the former challenged Birch, or 
any other Baptist preacher in good standing, to debate the sub- 
ject. Birch wrote to Alexander Campbell, asking him to de- 
fend the Baptist position in a public debate with Walker. 
Campbell refused at first, but when his friends pointed out 
the importance of meeting the challenge, he finally accepted. 
The date for the controversy was set for June 19, 20, 1820. 


The place selected was the village of Mt. Pleasant, strangely - 
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enough the Ohio headquarters for the Quakers who had built 
a large meetinghouse there. Whether the controversy meant 
anything to the Quakers, who were neutral on the position 
of the contending parties, is not known. 

Salanthiel Curtis, who was acting as clerk of the debate, 
took notes. Campbell used these notes later; edited them, 
added an appendix, and published the debate in book form. 
Walker was invited to contribute his views to the volume, but 
he refused, and the book appeared without them. The first 
edition was published at Steubenville. This book, therefore, 
is the forerunner of the literature of the Disciplesin Ohio. A 
second edition of this version was published later at Pittsburgh. 
In 1824, Walker published his own version of the debate. A 
few months later, Samuel Ralston, another Presbyterian minis- 
ter, published his version of the debate in two subsequent edi- 
tions. Thus three versions and five different editions of the 
debate finally appeared, none of them complete, nor thor- 
oughly accurate.° | 

The significant feature of the debate was the importance 
Campbell gave to the subject of the baptism by immersion of 
the penitent believer. He declared it was a New Testament 
ordinance having no connection with the Old Testament cere- 
mony of circumcision, and that it was necessary for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. As he talked, he enlarged on the views ex- 
pressed in his famous “Sermon on the Law” given previously 
before the Redstone Baptist Association. 

This position was new to the orthodox Baptists as well as 
to the Presbyterians. It was a contributing factor which caused 
the Redstone Association to break with him, and paradoxically 
enough, won the Mahoning Association to him. The published 
debate gave Campbell wide publicity and opened an era of 
religious controversy via the public discussion method. 


"Robert Richardson, of. cit., Il: pp. 14-35. 
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The Christian Baptist 


When Alexander Campbell began publication of the Chris- 
tian Baptist in 1823, it gave the reformation-minded Baptists 
in Ohio a monthly journal of their own. Although it was 
published outside the state, just across the Ohio River, it was 
read primarily, during the seven years of its existence, by 
Ohioans. In general, the clergy of all denominations gave 
this periodical bitter opposition. Considering the nature of 
what Campbell printed in his magazine, this is not at all 
strange. A master of satire, through the columns of the Chris- 
tian Baptist, month after month, he poured out vitriolic con- 
demnation of the professional net ey, its supposed prerogatives, 
missionary societies, preacher- -training seminaries, denomina- 
tionalism, creeds, confessions of faith, and what fe considered 
the unscriptural practices of the churches. He played the icono- 
clast well, tearing down much of what he sought to rebuild in 
his more mature years. While it wasan open frontal attack on 
sectarian religion, it was usually interpreted by the orthodox as 
an attack on the whole Christian system. 

Publishing the paper was an adventure in faith. It was a 
periodical, independent in spirit, representing the views of 
Alexander Campbell only. In spite of this, the magazine was 
a financial success, and new subscribers were added each month. 
In 1835, David Staats Burnet of Cincinnati republished the 
entire seven volumes between the covers of one large book. 
The Burnet volume appeared in many succeeding editions, and 
was more widely read than issues of the original magazine. 
Burnet and Campbell edited the one-volume edition, leaving 
out some of the more objectionable material, and eas cor- 
rections in the text. 


The New Testament Translation 


The third piece of literature published by Alexander Camp- 
bell, influential especially in Ohio, was a new translation of 
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the New Testament. .As a basis for the new translation, Camp- 
bell used the translation of the Four Gospels, published by Dr. 
George Campbell in Edinburgh in 1778; Dr. James Mac- 
Knight’s translation of the Epistles, published first in London 
in 1795; and the translation of Acts and Revelation by Dr. 
Phillip Doddridge, first published in London 1n 1776. ‘These 
were probably the best translations from the original Greek 
text available at the time. They came out together in a 
London publication in 1818. Campbell made some changes in 
the originals and included annotations of his own. ‘Thus was 
produced a new and more faithful translation, and one which 
took advantage of Biblical criticism up to that time. It also 
provided a version in the vernacular of the nineteenth century. 


Among the orthodox, the King James text was thought to be 
the only true word of God. Therefore, they were suspicious 
of Campbell’s new publication. There are cases on record of 
ministers who had to stand trial before ecclesiastical bodies for 
reading Campbell’s translation or quoting from it in their 
pulpits. In this connection, the case of John Randolph, the 
Virginia statesman, is most interesting. Both Campbell and 
Randolph were elected delegates to the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829. Randolph represented the Virginia 
aristocrats on the Atlantic seaboard, and Campbell represented 
the common people in the western part of the state. Camp- 
bell put up a strong fight for free public schools and libraries; 
a position which Randolph opposed. These two men often 
clashed in verbal combat in the convention hall. Though 
Campbell did not win his plea for free public schools, he at 
least presented these views in a day when a great many so- 
called democrats actually were upholding the ideas of a land- 
holding aristocracy. Campbell’s stubborn opposition to the 


aristocrats, who were accustomed to having their own way, so 


provoked the wrath of Randolph that he once stood up in 
convention and pointing his finger at Campbell, declared, 
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“That man is never satisfied. God Almighty could not satisfy 
him with the Bible which He gave and Mr. Campbell went 
and wrote a Bible of his own.” 

The first edition of the new translation was published at 
Buffaloe, Brooke County, Virginia, in 1826. The book was 
arranged so that chapter headings and verse numbers did not 
interfere with the continuity of thought. In many respects 
this version of the New Testament is similar to the Revised 
Standard Version first published in 1946. A second edition of 
Campbell’s Bible was published in 1828. Several more edi- 
tions followed, including a pocket-sized volume, and one with 
the hymnal included. 

Campbell’s chief departure from the English editions was 
in his refusal to use the anglicized Greek form for the word 
“immersion.” When the word baptism was dropped in favor 
of the more literal term immersion, even the Baptists ob- 
jected. They took it as slander toward the historic name of 
their denomination. When John the Baptist became John the 
Immerser, it tended to increase the hostility between the regu- 
lar Baptists and Campbell. 

Campbell’s translation was used enthusiastically by his fol- 
lowers. It became an important factor in the development 
of the movement. A modern critic writes of this translation, 
“This was unquestionably the best New Testament in use at 
that time, and while it was circulated for many years among 


the Disciples, its use was naturally confined to immersionists.””® 


The Christian Hymnal 


Alexander Campbell thought the hymnals in popular use 
were not true to New Testament scholarship. He also con- 


“Benjamin Lyon Smith, Alexander Campbell (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1930), p. 172. 
*P. Marion Simms, The Bible in America (New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 
1936), p. 249. 
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sidered them sectarian in spirit. He argued, and with a great 
deal of merit, it was not consistent to proclaim an ecumenical 
Christianity and at the same time sing sectarian hymns in 
the worship of God. He looked upon hymns for the most part 
as sectarian creeds set to metre, declaring: 


1. They are iz toto contrary to the spirit and genius of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


2. They are unfit for any congregation, as but few in any one congre- 
gation can with regard to truth, apply them to themselves. 


3. They are an essential part of the corrupt systems of this day, and 
a decisive characteristic of the grand apostasy.® 


Campbell published a hymnal in 1828 in which he en- 
deavored to make certain corrections and alterations so the 
hymns would be consistent with his principles. He called the 
book, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs. It became known 
later as The Christian Hymnal. he original hymnal con- 
tained 125 selections, and a treatise on Psalmnody. It sold 
for 37% cents. In 1834, the works of Scott, Stone, and 
Johnson were added. This book turned out to be one of 
_ Campbell’s most profitable publishing ventures. Several years 
later he gave publication rights to the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. To the time of the Civil War, the hymnal 
held a large place in the literature of worship in Ohio congre- 
gations. 


The Stillwater Association Follows the Mahoning 


The practice of weekly communion is. a distinctive charac- 
teristic of Disciples. It had its first real test in Ohio. Cyrus 
McNeeley of Cadiz, while still in his teens, applied for mem- 
bership in the Beech Creek (Presbyterian) Church near his 
home. Because he could not honestly relate a Christian “ex- 


*Christian Baptist, Vol. 5, No. 5, December 3, 1827, p. 107. 
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perience” the session asked him to defer membership. In the 
meantime, McNeeley, who sincerely wanted to become a Chris- 
tian, read the first numbers of the Christian Baptist. We was 
so impressed with Campbell’s articles on “Experimental Re- 
ligion” that he made a trip to Bethany to consult the editor. 
Campbell no doubt was already acquainted with the McNeeley 
family, as he had visited them several years before when he 
was on a preaching mission in Ohio. The outcome of Mc- 
Neeley’s visit with Campbell in 1827 was that he was baptized 
and then decided to become a member of the Wellsburg Bap- 
tist church. When winter came, it was impossible for the young 
man to attend the bi-monthly meetings of the church, so he 
transferred membership to the Cadiz Baptist Church near his 
home. The Cadiz church belonged to the Stillwater Baptist 
Association. 

Through McNeeley’s influence, this church observed the 
apostolic custom of serving the Lord’s Supper weekly. In due 
time this “heresy” came to the attention of the Stillwater As- 
sociation. When a vote was taken on the issue, it was dis- 
covered the preachers for the most part were against the 
practice, but the laymen were for it. Inasmuch as the laymen 
outnumbered the preachers, McNeeley’s position was upheld. 


Article six of the Constitution of the Stillwater Association, 
organized November 14, 1817, stated, ““No body of people 
called a church, shall be admitted into this association that has 
not been immersed by a regular ordained minister, upon pro- 
fession of faith.” Cyrus McNeeley, who was not ordained 
at the time, violated the Constitution and instituted another 
“heresy” when he baptized Mrs. Nancy Smith contrary to the 
rules. For this act, McNeeley had to stand trial before his 
brethren. He was ably defended by Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell, and James Phillips. When a vote was taken on the. 
issue, it was discovered the majority upheld McNeeley. Not 
satisfied with the way things were going, the minority group 
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withdrew fellowship and formed the Zoar Baptist Association. 
This left the whole Stillwater Association in the hands of the 
reformers. 

The Cadiz congregation moved east to Green township 
near the center of its membership. In 1845 a meetinghouse 
was built at Hopedale. McNeeley lived in the vicinity of 
Hopedale the rest of his life. He was successful in establish- 
ing and maintaining one of Ohio’s first normal schools at this 
place. Hundreds of Ohio teachers received training here in 
the days before the state established tax-supported teachers’ 
colleges. 


McNeeley, though little recognized, has had a profound 
formative influence on the brotherhood of the Disciples. He 
was instrumental in provoking the Campbells to state their 
position on slavery. In instituting the weekly observance of 
communion and proclaiming the efficacy of baptism at the 
hands of laymen, he broke down the barriers between clergy- 
men and laymen. This action became a practical demonstra- 
tion of the “Priesthood of all believers.” Up to quite recent 
times, the Disciples’ clergy has been considered simply as the 
preaching brethren in the church. As elders of the congre- 
gation they served, they had no more ecclesiastical authority 
than laymen-elders. The Disciples have placed but little im- 
portance upon ecclesiastical ordination. Some of the earlier 


ministers were ordained, but more were not. Ordination has 


never been a qualification for the ministry, nor a test of minis- 
terial standing.’ 


As a result of McNeeley’s influence on the Baptists of the 
Stillwater Association, this association dissolved itself in 1830. 
The action took place the same month as the dissolution of the 
Mahoning Baptist Association. 

7Cyrus McNeeley’s story is found in the following numbers of the Christian 


Standard: August 31, 1867; August 16, 1879; and, February 28, March 14, 
April 4, April 18, 1891. Charles Louis Loos is author of the 1891 series. 
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The Campbell-Owen Debate 
Communism versus Christianity 


A debate took place in Cincinnati in 1829 which elevated 
the prestige of Alexander Campbell, proved even to his 
enemies that he was an orthodox Christian, and showed that 
Christianity could be defended on the basis of logic and induc- 
tive reasoning. | 

Modern students have rightly pointed out it was Robert 
Owen rather than Karl Marx who was the real founder of 
communism. They also show that Owen’s popularity and in- 
fluence began its decline following the debate with Campbell. 
In a large way, therefore, Campbell tempered the economic 
as well as the religious thought of early America. 

Robert Owen was one of the great men of his times. He 
demonstrated in his father-in-law’s mills at New Lanark, 
Scotland, that in the Industrial Revolution, low wages, long 
hours, and child-labor were not necessary to business success. 
Alexander Campbell didn’t object to Owen’s principles of 
economic cooperation so much as he did to the Godlessness of 
Owen’s philosophy. 

Owen held to the sociological concept that any characteristic 
could be given to any community if the proper means were 
applied. The culture of any given community, he declared, 
was under human control. He thought of the community 
“collectively,” and advocated a doctrine of humanistic philo- 
sophical determinism. Owen’s system looked upon Christian- 
ity as a superstition that hampered one in the pursuit of suc- 
cess, truth, and happiness. 

In 1824, Owen purchased several thousand acres of land 
at New Harmony, Indiana. He put his communistic theories 
into practice at this place. Those who were attracted to Owen’s 
New Harmony experiment were for the most part Deists, 
atheists, or free-thinkers. Though societies (or colonies) of 
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this nature were common then, the New Harmony group was 
the only organization that was exclusively controlled by eco- 
nomic and social principles, rather than religious ones.” The 
New Harmony colony was designated by Alexander Camp- 
bell as, “The forces of enlightened atheism.” 


Campbell was among the few religious thinkers of his day 
who applied the principles of scientific method to the study of 
Christianity. Armed with his Lockian empiricism, he was 
more than a match for his opponents who attempted to use 
scientific method in the cause of skepticism. An example of 
Campbell’s logic is illustrated in an editorial conflict between 
himself, as editor of the Christian Baptist, and the editor of 
the New Harmony Gazette. 


A Problem for the Editor of the Harmony Gazette and His Doubt- 
ing Brethren: . 

You think that reason cannot originate the idea of an eternal first 
cause, or that no man could acquire such an idea by the employment 
of his senses and reason—and you think correctly. 

You think also, that the Bible is not a supernatural revelation—not a 
revelation from a Deity in any sense. These things premised, gentle- 
men, I present my problem for aTHeists in the form of a query again. 

The Christian idea of an eternal first cause uncaused, or of a God, 
is now in the world and has been for ages immemorial. You say it 
could not enter into the world by reason, and it did mot enter by revela- 
tion. Now, as you are philosophers and historians, and have all the 
means of knowing, how did it enter into the world?” 


In meeting Campbell, the Owenites, instead of arguing with 
another speculative theologian, met a man who talked their 
own language! 

A certain Dr. Underhill challenged Campbell to debate on 
the evidences of Christianity, but Campbell who was after 
bigger game, turned him down. His opportunity came when 


SGeorge B. Lockwood, The New Harmony Movement (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1905), pp. 307, 308. 
°Christian Baptist, Vol. 5, No. 3, October 1, 1827, p. 57. 
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Owen challenged the entire clergy of New Orleans to discuss 
the claims of the Christian religion, and these men refused to 
meet him. When Campbell heard of the challenge, he took it | 
up immediately.” After the two men had met at Bethany for | 
preliminary arrangements, they set the debate for April 13-21, — 
1829, in the Methodist meetinghouse at Cincinnati. 


The discussion attracted a great deal of attention. If Camp- 
bell was not so well known at the time, at least the name of 
Robert Owen was a formidable one. When the debate was 
advertised, people came from hundreds of miles around to 
hear what was to be said. 

Owen presented his case in a series of twenty-two lectures 
lasting over a period of five days. He read from a previously 
prepared manuscript, and never deviated from his notes regard- 
less of Campbell’s attempt to draw him out. His speeches were 
expositions of the twelve fundamental social laws he had 
formulated. By April 17, he had exhausted his resources and 
apparently had no more to say. Campbell then went on, by 
public request, and gave his famous twelve-hour speech on the 
evidences of Christianity. In this final attempt, Campbell 
separated Christianity from sectarianism, presented the gospel 
as a series of historically related facts, claimed that man had 
the power of reason and will, denied that gratification of 
physical desires brought ultimate happiness, showed that faith 
sustained man in trying times, explained the futility of society 
without individual responsibility, and pointed out that what- 
ever of good there was on Owen’s system of philosophy came 
from Christianity itself.” 

The debate was conducted on a high plane with both speakers 
showing regard for one another’s sincerity and convictions. 


*Tbid., Vol. 5, No. 10, May 5, 1828, pp. 236-238. Contains Owen’s challenge 
and reply. Campbell debated informally with Dr. Underhill in Cleveland in 
1836. 


“Robert Richardson, op. cit., Il: pp. 263-284. 
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They became close friends from that time on, and met later on 
social occasions. The debate was published in book form in the 
United States and England. It went through several editions 
in this country. In many respects it was the most outstanding 
religious controversy ever held in Ohio.” 

The Campbell-Owen debate made Campbell’s influence felt 
in the whole Ohio River Valley. Though the ecumenical 
movement crystallized first in northeastern and southwestern 
Ohio, the debate was instrumental in spreading the principles 
advocated by Campbell to other sections of the state and 
throughout the country. 


Centers of Influence Outside the Reserve 


In the years prior to 1830, certain centers of influence 
developed in addition to those in northeastern Ohio. These 
were in the Miami, Scioto, Hocking, and Muskingum Valleys. 
Though the pattern of reform was slower to assume definite 
structure in these places, the germ of the reformation was 
there. The Disciples drew from two primary sources in these 
regions: Baptist and New Light congregations. 

The work of the Disciples in Cincinnati is a good example 
of the reform movement in Baptist circles. The mother con- 
gregation for both Baptists and Disciples was the old Enon 
Baptist Church of Cincinnati. It was organized in 1821. In 
1828, a colony from this church organized the Sycamore Street 
Baptist Church. This new group split a few months later, and 
the reforming faction organized a church at Eighth and Wal- 
nut Streets. It was from this church the Disciples’ fellowship 
in that city originated. James Challen and David Staats 
Burnet were the outstanding leaders. In a few years, the 
Cincinnati group became strong enough to challenge the leader- 
ship of Bethany. Cincinnati eventually became headquarters 


Robert Owen and Alexander Campbell, Debate on the Evidences. of 
Christianity (Bethany: A. Campbell, 1829). 
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for the organized work of the Disciples and maintained that 
distinction for a half century. | 

The church at Wilmington, Clinton County, developed on 
a similar plan. A group of Baptists started the organization in 
1817. Within a few years, a minority within this group be- 
came interested in Campbell’s reformation and withdrew to 
form a new congregation at that place in 1828. In the forma- 
tive years of the church, David Staats Burnet served as minis- 
ter. The New Light congregation at New Antioch, organized 
around 1820, is another church that gave way to the Campbell 
reformation. 

At Dayton, in Montgomery County, the Baptist church, 
_ which had been organized as early as 1806, renounced its Bap- 
tist name and principles in 1829, and became a part of the new 
movement. The eight members who didn’t approve of the 
change formed a new Baptist church in the community. Other 
churches outside the Reserve embracing the reformation prior 
to 1830 were: the Bethel church in Clermont County, the 
Jamestown church in Greene County, the Glenmont church in 
Holmes County, the Bell church in Knox County, the Eaton 
church in Preble County, the Canton church in Stark County, 
and the Dennis church in Knox County. Some of these were 
independent, rather than regular Baptist congregations.” 

The church at Minerva began under New Light influence. 
Preachers of the Campbell reformation were equally welcome 
here, and it appears that the congregation never made any 
distinction between the two groups. This congregation was 
originally organized as “The Plains” church in 1821. It 
started in a revival held by John Secrest. Most of the mem- 
bers of the congregation moved to Minerva around 1850, 


causing the church to localize at this place. For many years 
*There were probably many more Baptist and New Light congregations 
that embraced the Campbell movement prior to 1830. Some of the churches 


mentioned above lapsed, and have no direct connection with existing churches 
at these places. 
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the Minerva church was an operation base for the Campbell 
movement in this section of the state. A great many important 
leaders among the Disciples got their start at Minerva. Among 
these were: William Schooley, Dr. W. A. Belding, Wesley 
Lanpheare, Charles L. Loos, A. Wilford Hall, Joseph Gaston, 
and J. H. Jones. In the early days, John Whitacre was a 
pillar of the church and an influential layman in the move- 
ment. 


It may be noted, therefore, that before the Disciples became 
a separate communion in 1830, the movement extended from 
Bethany north and west where it crystallized first. Then it 
followed the Ohio River Valley touching several isolated 
communities all the way to Cincinnati. As migration extended 
northward, following the rivers that empty into the Ohio, the 
movement seemed to follow the new frontiers. Central and 
northwestern Ohio were not reached until many years later. 

By 1830, the proclaimers of the new movement had de- 
veloped a distinctive literature of their own. In the libraries 
of these itinerant lay-preachers were usually copies of the 
Campbell-Walker and Campbell-Owen debates, Campbell’s 
New Testament and hymnal, and copies of the Christian Bap- 
tist. Armed with this literature, and zealous of obtaining con- 
verts, they stormed the citadels of the frontier. They preached, 
they debated, they argued, and they quoted scripture. They 
made many lasting friends and a host of enemies; and not a 
few were added to the kingdom. 
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Wuen THE MAHONING AND STILLWATER ASSOCIATIONS 
WERE DISSOLVED, and many Baptist congregations in Ohio 
broke from denominational moorings, the brethren who had a 
part in the movement rejoiced. Alexander Campbell, who had 
laid down the principles of this reformation in the columns of 
the Christian Baptist, was the first, if not the only person to see 
the dangers ahead. He felt that a tactical blunder had been 
made in this sudden movement toward complete congregational 
independence, perceiving rightly that freedom eranted too 
soon might easily lead to anarchy. He knew that in 1830, at 
least, his brethren were not prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility that accompanies freedom and independence. He be- 
lieved the movement could avoid many mistakes if it could 
but keep somewhat within the framework of the association 
plan of Baptist bodies. His brethren, however, were not ready 
to listen. They desired a complete break from what they 
called “sectarianism.” 

Campbell’s inquiry at Austintown in 1830 when the Maho- 
ning Association dissolved itself, was indicative of his great 
concern. He asked at that time, “Brethren, what are you now 
going to do? Are you never going to meet again?” Then he 
answered his own query by proposing they have Yearly Meet- 
ings for preaching and fellowship. It was an attempt to keep 
the movement from falling apart. 


He ceased publication of the Christian Baptist that same 
year, and began to edit a new magazine called The Millennial 
Harbinger. Whereas before he had been a destructive critic, 
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he now became a constructive realist. Time and again, in his 
new periodical and in speeches, he stressed the need of simple 
ecclesiastical organization, and cooperation among the churches. 

History has shown his fears were not unfounded. For years 
the movement was torn by dissension and strife. The scars of 
those early battles still remain with the brotherhood. In 
spite of overwhelming obstacles, the. movement gained mo- 
mentum through the years, and became one of America’s lead- 
ing Protestant communions. 


Skirmishes With the Mormons 


Among the first problems encountered by Ohio Disciples 
was the apostasy of Sidney Rigdon to the Mormons. The 
Mormon episode, so far as Disciples are concerned, was pe- 
culiar to Ohio. It was never a very serious problem, but it 
caused more than a little concern on the Western Reserve. 
Historical information on Disciple-Mormon relationship is not 
too clear, but some significant events stand out. 

Had it not been for Sidney Rigdon, Mormonism would 
probably have never been introduced so directly to the Dis- 
ciples. Rigdon was a brilliant fellow, an able preacher, but 
somewhat erratic and given to metaphysical speculation. He 
was a brother-in-law of Adamson Bentley of Warren. His 
three cousins, Thomas, John, and Charles Rigdon, were 
“reformation” preachers. 

Rigdon has been described as a winning speaker, one who 
used copious language, fluent, eloquent, enthusiastic, and of 
great personal influence. He was considered the orator of the 
Mahoning Association, and declared by many to be superior to 
Campbell as a preacher. 

Sidney Rigdon first met Campbell at Bethany, Virginia. On 
a return trip from southern Ohio where he and Adamson 
Bentley had been preaching, the two were invited to stay one 
night at the Campbell homestead. The conversation with the 
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Bethany reformer lasted until daylight. It centered on mat- 
ters of the faith. Hayden wrote of the results of this meeting, 
“On parting the next day, Sidney Rigdon, with all apparent 
candor, said, if he had within the it year taught and pro- © 
mulgated ror the pulpit one error he had a thousand.” 

The visitors henceforth took a different view of the Chris- 
tian religion. In 1822, Campbell was instrumental in placing 
Rigdon as pastor of ihe Baptist church at Pittsburgh. It was 
not apparent, however, that Rigdon was leaning toward the 
Mormon position until 1830. When the Mahoning Associa- 
tion met at that time at Austintown, Rigdon showed his hand 
by proposing members of the various congregations follow the 
“scriptural” practice of having economic holdings in common. 
He was vigorously opposed by Campbell.’ 

Following Campbell’s rebuff, Rigdon is reported to have 
declared, “I have done as much in this reformation as Camp- 
bell or Scott, and yet they get all the honor of it.”” This may 
be the key to his apostasy. At any rate, subsequent events 
indicate Rigdon may have been in touch with Joseph Smith and 
the Mormons for many months. Some believe this connection 
went back to 1827. 

The Mormon episode opened at Mentor. Rigdon was 
preaching in this vicinity as a Disciple minister. There was a 
Rigdonite or quasi-Disciple congregation at Kirtland which 1s 
now thought to have been a communistic religious colony. One 
morning Rigdon appeared at the home of Judge Clapp of 
Mentor, seeming to be elated by some mysterious experience, 
or at leet motivated by a sense of mission. He had scarcely 
been admitted to the house when he exclaimed, “Two men 
came to my house last night on a curious mission!” Then he 
explained that his two mysterious visitors had told him a 

*A. S. Hayden, of. cit., p. 19. 

"Cf. ante., pp. 60, 61. 


°A. S. Hayden, of. cit., p. 299. 
*Ibid., p. 210. 
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peculiar tale of the finding of certain ancient plates long buried 
in a hillside near Palmyra, New York. Engraved on the 
plates were signs or symbols in strange hieroglyphics. The 
Judge’s son Matthew, who was present, was forthright enough 


to declare at once, “It’s all a lie!” Neither the Judge, nor 


members of his family were influenced by the turn of events; 
being too well acquainted with the vagaries of Sidney Rigdon. 


Rigdon’s two visitors were Parley P. Pratt and Oliver 
Cowdery. Pratt had originally moved from New York State 
to somewhere west of Cleveland, probably in the vicinity of 
Amherst, in Lorain County. Sidney Rigdon, who was hold- 
ing evangelistic meetings in Lorain County during the years 
1827 to 1829, apparently won him over to the Reformed 
Baptist (later called Disciple) position. He became a preacher. 
Either at the instigation of Rigdon, or on his own accord, he 
made a trip back East in 1830 to investigate the claims of 
Mormonism. Here he met Hyrum Smith, brother of the 
“prophet,” and was presented with a copy of the Book of 
Mormon. The Mormons declare that Pratt greatly loved and 
admired Rigdon under whose preaching he had been originally 
converted. Therefore, on returning to Ohio as a Mormon 
missionary, he hunted up his old friend Rigdon to present the 
new gospel first to him. This is supposed to be Rigdon’s 
introduction to Mormonism. Rigdon’s other mysterious visitor 
was Oliver Cowdery, who was reputed to be one of three 
original witnesses to the validity of the golden plates. 


It appears that Pratt and Cowdery remained a week with 
Rigdon, following his announcement at Mentor. He was 
playing “hard to convince.” The following Sunday, Rigdon 
met an appointment to preach for the congregation at Kirtland. 
Hayden wrote that though speaking was never difficult for 
him, on this occasion he seemed ill at ease and finally had to 
give up. Cowdery and Pratt then came to the pulpit and did 
most of the talking. That afternoon, Rigdon and his wife, as 
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well as several members of the Kirtland church, were baptized 
into the new religion. Mormon historians claim it took Rigdon 
seven weeks to make up his mind, and that he was baptized 
with others on the night of November 14, 1830.’ 

Next, Rigdon made a pilgrimage to New York where he 
stayed with Joseph Smith about two months. Rigdon’s knowl- 
edge of the Bible was a big help to Smith in formulating the 
principles of Mormon theology. Six of the thirteen statements 
in the Mormon Articles of Faith are identical with the prin- 
ciples taught by Walter Scott in his evangelistic crusade, 1827- 
1830, among the churches of the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion. Article four, which states, ““We believe the first prin- 
ciples and ordinances of the gospel are: (1) Faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, (2) Repentance, (3) Baptism by immersion for 
the remission of sins, (4) Laying on of hands for the gift of 
the Holy Ghost,” is a clear indication of direct appropriation 
of Scott’s formulary. Article six could have been written by 
Alexander Campbell himself: “We believe in the same organ- 
ization that existed in the primitive church; viz., apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc.” Rigdon’s experi- 
ence as a church organizer and evangelist, together with his 
wide acquaintanceship on the Western Reserve, was used to 
advantage. Mormon sermons even to this day retain char- 
acteristic “Disciple” marks. 

Rigdon has often been considered as the real author of the 
Book of Mormon. In recent years, however, this theory has 
been discredited. The first critical review of the Mormon 
claims was written by Alexander Campbell in the Millennial 
Flarbinger. Even at this early date, Campbell scoffed at the 
idea of the Book of Mormon being a translation from golden 


“According to Scott’s Evangelist, June 1, 1841, Mormonism was presented . 
in Euclid before it reached Kirtland. Rigdon, with three “missionaries” from 
New York, attended a meeting at Euclid early in October and read from a 
mysterious “book.” Rigdon’s three friends were Pratt, Whitmar, and Peterson. 
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plates. He considered Smith, and not Rigdon, to be the real 
author; a position taken in modern times by many historians.” 


In February, 1831, Smith, Rigdon, and Edward Partridge, 
with their families, came to Kirtland where the Mormon 
movement was already getting a good start. The New York 
Mormons were not communistic at first, but they found the 
Kirtland church was already a communistic “colony.” It was 
thought that Rigdon influenced Smith to adopt this feature 
into the movement. It is known at least that Rigdon held 
these views, for prior to this he tried to present them to his 
brethren in the Mahoning Baptist Association. Orson Hyde, 
another young Disciple preacher who had formed Disciple 
churches in Lorain and Huron Counties, and a “Timothy” of 
Rigdon and the Kirtland church, embraced Mormonism about 
this time. 


Thomas Campbell was a guest in the Clapp home at Mentor 
in the winter of 1830-31. His daughter Alicia had recently 
married Matthew Clapp, the Judge’s son. Thomas Campbell, 
with the Clapps and others, furnished effective opposition to 
Mormonism. Campbell tried to draw Rigdon into a public 
discussion on the issue, but was not successful. ? 


Two Disciples, J. J. Moss and Isaac Moore, investigated 
the Mormons at this time. These two men pretended to be 
interested so they could enter the inner circle of the movement 
to expose its weaknesses. Moss wrote in his diary of an 
incident connected with the so-called angelic visitations at 
Kirtland which turned out disastrously for the angel. He 
claimed when the Mormons baptized at night, 1t was a common 
sight to see an angel walk out on the water as if to imply 


‘Joseph Smith described these plates as being 6” by 8” in size and about 
the thickness of commercial sheet tin. He said they had the appearance of 
gold and were bound book style with three rings, making a volume 6” thick. 
He declared the plates were inscribed in “reformed” Egyptian characters which 
he deciphered by means of looking through two transparent “peep stone” 
spectacles found with the plates. 
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divine approval. Upon examination of the locale in daylight, 
the investigators (Moss and Moore) found a two-inch plank 
fixed like a springboard just beneath the surface of the water. 
They sawed the plank almost in half; so the next night, when 
the “angel” walked on the water, the plank gave way, causing 
a mighty splash and a very un-angelic shriek!’ 

Rigdon and Smith, with their families, moved to Hiram in 
1831. Mormon historians claim they selected Hiram as a 
quiet place where they could work on a new translation of the 
Bible. It appears, however, that Smith and Rigdon planned 
to change their base from Kirtland to Hiram to escape the 
infamy connected with the Kirtland post. 

They were successful in Hiram for several months. Symonds 
Ryder, pastor of the Hiram church, was so impressed with one 
of Smith’s prophecies and a successful faith-healing incident 
that he joined the group. Most of his congregation followed 
his example. 

Rigdon and Smith did not wear well with the community. 
Smith’s convenient revelations concerning deeding farms over 
to him did not appeal to land-holding Hiramites. The 
“prophet” had one of these special revelations for the benefit 
of Symonds Ryder and his “call” to the Mormon Eldership. 
This particular incident ultimately caused the break with the 
Mormons in Hiram. Ryder demanded to see the manuscript 
on which Smith had taken down God’s message. On looking it 
over, he discovered his name was spelled S-i-m-o-n R-1i-d-e-r. 
He reasoned if the message were divine, God would have 
spelled his name correctly; so he withdrew from the move- 
ment with most of his congregation following. One night a 
group of irate citizens “tarred and feathered” Smith and 
Rigdon, showing them they were no longer welcome in 
Hiram. The hierarchy then moved officially to Kirtland. A- 


"M. M. Moss (Ed.), “Autobiography of a Pioneer Preacher,” Christian 
Standard, January 15, 1938. ; 
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magnificent temple was built at this place, but owing to cer- 
tain difficulties, not the least of which was a wildcat bank, the 
Mormons thought it expedient to migrate farther west. If the 
Hiramites embraced Mormonism quickly, they dropped it 
just as quickly. As far as is known, only the family of Oliver 
Snow remained in the Mormon fold. The Snows followed 
Smith west, and a daughter Eliza became famous as the Mor- 
mon poetess and one of the “spiritual” wives of Joseph Smith.° 


The Disciples never had any serious conflicts with the 
Mormons after these early skirmishes. On the death of 
Joseph Smith, Rigdon tried to take over leadership, but was 
outwitted by Brigham Young. Rigdon returned to Pittsburgh 
where he started his own branch of the faith. 


How the Disciples Propagated the Movement 


Because pioneer Disciples relied primarily on their own 
resources, with little benefit of academic training, they de- 
veloped many new methods for propagating the movement. 
Learning to cooperate for the common good became a painful 
but necessary experience. It was not until 1842 that real steps 
were taken in this direction in Ohio, and nothing really tangible 
developed until the organization of the American Christian 
Bible Society in 1845.in the city of Cincinnati. 


One of the outstanding means of united work was the 
Yearly Meetings held in various localities, usually in the fall 
of the year. Another method of getting together was by 
protracted evangelistic meetings, or “Meetings of Days” as 
they were called. Protracted meetings were held in the 
middle of the winter after the holidays at such time as to 
avoid corn husking, sugar making, or cheese making. The 
months of January and February were usually favored. An- 

®B. A. Hinsdale, of. cit., pp. 18-20. A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 209-222; 249- 


253. F. M. Green, Hiram College and Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
(Cleveland: O. S. Hubbell Ptg. Co., 1901), pp. 405-407. 
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other popular means of getting together was through debates, 
usually held in the country schoolhouses. 

The preachers in the movement were generally farmers for 
the most part, though some schoolteachers, doctors, and busi- 
nessmen were numbered among them. These self-appointed 
home missionaries were free-lances who didn’t need to depend 
upon their preaching for a livelihood. Most of them were 
good, sincere persons, though there were a few rascals among 
them whom Campbell dared to expose in the columns of the 
Flarbinger. 

The pioneer preachers did not always have an easy time of 
it, though they seemed to enjoy opposition. In describing 
some of these difficulties, Walter Scott wrote: 


In one place where I was baptizing, just as I raised the baptized 
person up out of the water, I saw a great stick hanging or rather shaking 
over my head. On another occasion I was interrupted by a person with 
a sword cane—at one place they set loose my mare in the night, and at 
Noblestown in the midst of six Presbyterian congregations the sectarian 
population cut off all the hair from her tail... .° 


With few exceptions, these early preachers went where they 
pleased, and generally were welcomed by friend and foe. 
Frontier society enjoyed the diversion they provided from the 
humdrum routine of life. In presenting the plea to a new 
community they generally worked on a standard pattern. An 
account of their method of approach was given in the Presby- 
terian of Philadelphia, primarily as a warning to the orthodox. 
Campbell reprinted the article in the Harbinger. It gives a 
picture, from the viewpoint of outsiders, of early Disciple mis- 
sionary work. 


The following method is commonly pursued, as we have learned from 
a friend. A shrewd follower of Campbell comes to a certain village 
where these errors are unknown. He at first calls himself a Baptist, and 


°Christian Baptist, Vol. 7, No. 12, July 5,' 1830, p. 271. 
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no one suspects the contrary. He professes great liberality of sentiment 
towards other denominations, preaches so as to please all, and appears 
full of zeal. After a little he announces that on such a day he will preach 
a sermon on Christian Union. At the appointed time he portrays in 


glaring colors the evils of sectarianism, and traces them all to creeds and 


confessions. He then proposes a plan in which all can unite... .?° 


Though these missionaries (called evangelists) were not al- 
ways successful, they usually gained a few followers. If half 
a dozen or so persons were interested, a church was formed. 
They didn’t worry about the lack of a building or the need of a 
pastor because they had confidence in themselves and in lay- 
preaching. In fact, they were inclined to be suspicious of the 
professional clergy. As the Lord’s Supper was observed 
regularly, this was the focal point of the worship service. 
Preaching was necessary only as a means of bringing others to 
their viewpoint. It was available at Yearly Meetings or when 
an itinerant preacher visited them. They met in homes and 
~ schoolhouses, and sometimes in borrowed meetinghouses. 
Organizations thus formed had a high mortality rate. Most 
of them lapsed, but some lived on to become substantial con- 
eregations. 

F. M. Green, in writing of these early preachers, made the 
statement, “It was not an uncommon thing for the preacher to 
enter the pulpit wearing cowhide shoes or boots, and if the 
weather was warm to lay aside his coat.” He further de- 
clared, “These plain men could quote more scripture than any 
of the educated orthodox preachers of the time.” 


Jasper J. Moss, mentioned in connection with the Mormon 
discussion, was one of the popular preachers. He was such a 
hard-hitting speaker he was often called “Rasping Wasp.” 
Moss taught school in the winter and preached in the vacation 
months. An interesting incident occurred at Minerva when he 


Millennial Harbinger, 1833, p. 227. 
“Christian Century, December 17, 1903. 
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was holding a meeting there. He was young at the time, and 
had a few chin whiskers trimmed in goatee fashion. Rasping 
and sarcastic, he bore down on the eldership of the church. He 
declared, “One half of our elders can’t tell a sheep from a 
goat!” In a shrill voice, the venerable John Whitacre who 
was sitting near the front called out, “I can!” “How?” in- 
quired Moss. “By the beard, sir,” answered Whitacre. It was 
reported this apt reply brought down the house and for once 
in his life Moss was beaten. It was impossible for him to 
recover, and the congregation was dismissed. 

The Methodists were once holding a camp meeting near — 
Wadsworth. Their evangelist was known far and wide as a 
-“Campbellite Killer.” He wrote a song and set it to a popular 


tune. It was sung with vigor and enthusiasm by his brethren. 
The lines ran: 


Ho, every mother, son and daughter, 
Here is the gospel of the water. 
Here’s the ancient gospel way, 
Here’s the road to endless day, 
Here begins the reign of heaven, 
Here your sins shall be forgiven; 
Every mother, son and daughter, 
Here’s the gospel of the water. 


A. B. Green, a Disciple preacher who lived near by, wrote 
a response by way of another stanza. 


Ho, every white man, squaw and wench 
Here’s the gospel of the bench, 
Here’s the modern gospel way, 

Here’s the road to endless day; 

Here begins the reign of heaven, 

Here your sins shall be forgiven; 
Every white man, squaw and wench 
Here’s the gospel of the bench.*? 


“Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., p. 43. 
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No doubt both versions were sung on many occasions. This 
was the sort of thing especially relished on the Ohio frontier. 


Some interesting local debates were held in the early years 
of the movement. In 1830, Marshall Wilcox, a Disciple, met 
Thomas Graham (Methodist) at Middlebury (now east 
Akron). Wilcox was a common laboring man and Graham a 
trained minister. Graham tried to impress his audience and 
add weight to his arguments by quoting scripture in Hebrew 
and Greek. He even jibed his opponent about his humble 
scholastic attainments. Wilcox replied, “I am a mechanic. I 
claim to be nothing above a common laboring man—an honest 
cooper [barrel maker]... . if my opponent swells much more 
I may have to hoop him!” This remark captivated the audi- 
ence and shouts of “Hoop him, Wilcox, hoop him!” came 
from all over the hall.” 

That same year, James Porter (Disciple) debated James 
Gilbreath (Methodist) in Eden township, Licking County. 
The affair took place in a log barn belonging to Jesse Oldacre. 
The debate provoked interest, and as a result the church grew 
in numbers. 


Field Notes 


In his new periodical, Campbell gave more space to field 
notes than in the Christian Baptist. These reports constitute 
much of the reliable source of information on the growth and 
status of the movement in various Ohio communities. Features 
that stand out are: large audiences in attendance at Yearly 
Meetings and Meetings of Days; the numbers of accessions to 
the churches; the lay-leadership that developed within the 
movement; reliance on the printed word in periodicals and 
books as the ultimate in ecclesiastical authority; genuine fear 
of even a simple democratic form of ecclesiastical organization ; 


*A. S. Hayden, of. cit., p. 357. 
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lack of financial support of ministers and evangelists; and 
attempts on the part of the more far-sighted brethren to bring 
order out of chaos. 


Campbell Favors Circuit Preaching 


The first big Yearly Meeting of Ohio Disciples occurred 
in 1831 at New Lisbon. The Campbells, both father and son, 
were present. Six hundred persons were served communion in 
a grove south of town. It was reported at this meeting that 
“Brother William Hayden was the only person who labored 
nearly all the year.”"* The subject of churches cooperating to 
support itinerant evangelists was discussed. Alexander Camp- 
bell made a speech in which he declared in favor of working 
out a system patterned after the Methodist plan of circuit 
preaching. Scott remarked of this address, “Brethren, even 
the publicans and harlots show brother Campbell the way into 
the kingdom of God!” He was referring to the scripture 
text, “The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you.””” 

From New Lisbon, Alexander Campbell went to Ravenna. 
At this place he spoke to a large assembly gathered in a grove. 
By popular demand, his next address was in the courtroom. 
The court adjourned while he spoke. From Ravenna he went 
to Aurora where Mormonism was troubling the church.” 


Harbinger reports for 1832 show success on the field. John 
Whitacre wrote that the Minerva church had two hundred 
members at the time. In a communication from the James- 
town church, M. Winans stated that Aylett Raines held a 
meeting there recently, resulting in ten confessions. He gave 
the membership of the church at ninety-four. John Reed and 
James Mitchell were having success in preaching the gospel 

“Millennial Harbinger, 1831, pp. 145, 146. 


*Matthew 21:31. N. J. Mitchell, of. cit., p. 99. 
**A.S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 370-379. 
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in Washington County, while brothers Corner and Mullison 
were immersing many in Licking County. James Challen 
wrote from Cincinnati that the church there had baptisms each 
Lord’s Day. 

Debates 


Jasper J. Moss held three debates during 1832. One was 
with a Universalist at North Olmstead, another with a Mor- 
mon at Suffield, and a third with a Mormon at Cincinnatt. 

That same year, Matthew Clapp had a debate at Elyria 
with a Lorain County lawyer named Joel Tiffany. Tiffany 1s 
reported to have declared after the debate, “It is the last time 
I will ever stand in opposition to the Christian religion.” He 
didn’t hold to his promise, however, for a few years later he 
debated Isaac Errett on the same subject.” 


Scott in Cincinnatt 


Walter Scott, who by this time had moved to Carthage, near 
Cincinnati, began the second year of publishing his periodical, 
The Evangelist. It was a twenty-four-page monthly. He was 
in poor health and claimed that though he could not do 
strenuous evangelistic work, he at least could still speak 
through the printed word. Just before beginning his career as 
an editor, he supplied the pulpit at Cincinnati for James 
Challen. About this time he took part in a public discussion 
with Robert Dale Owen, son of the man who debated Camp- 
bell in 1829. The discussion followed the same general lines 
as the Campbell-Owen debate, and was carried on in the 
“free inquiry” period following Owen s regular addresses.** 

Scott made Carthage his home for thirteen years, organizing 
the church there. His residence became a preacher-training 
center. B. U. Watkins stayed with him for some time as an 


gi bids.1p-7199.2CE: post., p. 186. 


*®William Baxter, Life of Walter Scott ( Gidcanadh Bosworth, Chase and 
Hall, 1874), pp. 221-232. Evangelist, April 2, 1832, pp. 76-82. 
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apprentice-preacher. Barton W. Stone, L. L. Pinkerton, L. 
H. Jameson, Samuel Rogers, and Robert Richardson were 
frequent visitors at the Scott home. They came for fellow- 
ship, instruction, and exchange of ideas. A local history states 
of Scott: 


Walter Scott edited and published a paper in the village (Carthage) 
and, being a notable orator in things divine, classes were formed in 
theology under his direction, and at least a respectable number of pro- 
fessional writers and speakers of today date the beginnings of scholar- 
ship and goodness to the classical and religious instruction received at 
Carthage fifty years ago.*® 


Campbell Tours the Reserve 


Reports in the Millennial Harbinger for 1833 indicate 
William Dowling and others were having successful evan- 
gelistic meetings at Mt. Gilead and other communities in 
Morrow County. Several new congregations were organized 
about this time. In June, 1833, the brethren in Richland 
County entertained a big Meeting of Days near the village of 
Mansfield. 

In the fall of 1833, Alexander Campbell took a twenty-day 
tour around the Western Reserve, making a point of attending 
several Yearly Meetings. The two largest of these were held 
at Warren and Wadsworth. Over a thousand persons were in 
attendance at the Warren meeting. Hudson and Aurora in 
Portage County were also visited. As he traveled around and 
met the brethren, acquainting himself with their problems, he 
became firmly convinced they should work together with some 
system of ecclesiastical organization. He wrote, “A want of 


*Henry A. Ford and Mrs. Kate Ford (Compilers), History of Hamilton 
County, Ohio (Cleveland: L. A. Williams and Company, 1881), p. 338. Scott 
was interested in the educational field, and his essays on education in the’ 
Evangelist parallel those of Campbell’s in the Harbinger. ‘Though Scott 
wanted a school at Carthage, it’s very doubtful if anything materialized except 
informal home teaching. 
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system in the cooperation of the brethren is still more sensibly 
felt, and pains will be taken during the current year to remedy 
these defects.” 


Yearly Meetings in 1834 


Members of the Hiram church were hosts to a Meeting in 
April, 1834. Two days were spent in preaching and fellow- 
ship, and a third day in discussing the problems of cooperation. 
In his report, John Rudolph declared that Williams, Hayden, 
and Green agreed to give full time to preaching for one 
year. He wrote also that nineteen persons had been immersed 
recently at Shalersville, and five at Hudson.” A Yearly Meet- 
ing was held at Aurora in June. The principal speaker was 
Chauncey Forward, prominent layman and congressman from 
Somerset, Pennsylvania. 

William Hayden gave an interesting report of a successful 
meeting at Wooster. He wrote: 

In Wooster four were immersed. . . . There were more to hear us 
also than could get into the court-house, notwithstanding it was rumored 
you would not be there. My judgment, as well as that of the brethren 
and the citizens, was, that the most favorable impression was made; and 


if Wooster could be well attended a large church might soon be raised 
up there. There are now seven or eight disciples in the village.** 


New Disciple Hymnal 


The Harbinger for November, 1834, carried a prospectus 
for A. S. Hayden’s new hymnal. A. S. Hayden was a brother 
of William Hayden, the singing evangelist who traveled with 
Scott among the Mahoning churches. The Hayden brothers 
were known for their musical talent.” 


Millennial Harbinger, 1833, pp. 477, 478. Evangelist, October 6, 1833, 
pp. 233, 234. 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1834, p. 283. 
*Ibid., p. 333. 
*Tbid., p. 575. 
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Events of 1835 


The March number of the Harbinger for 1835 gave a re- 
port on the condition of the churches in Greene and Clinton 
Counties. M. Winans wrote that though the churches were 
trying to support itinerant evangelists in this locality, there 
was much opposition because of “fear that we will fall into 
some of the old sectarian tracks.” Campbell replied, “There 
is too much squeamishness about the manner of cooperation. 
Some are looking for a model similar to that which Moses 
gave for building the tabernacle.” An additional comment 1s 
interesting. He declared, “Some Christians ought never to 
pray in public, on the principle they refuse to cooperate. They 
are afraid of setting a bad example—of not acting perfectly 
right.” 


A big Yearly Meeting was held later in the year at New- 
burg (now Cleveland) in Col. Wightman’s barn. Alexander 
Campbell was present. Cleveland newspapers gave the meet- 
ing much publicity. 

A. B. Green held several meetings in Lorain and Huron 
counties in June. He wrote that the cause was received favor- 
ably. Harrison Jones reported a meeting at Minerva at which 
he baptized twenty persons, thirteen of whom were Presby- 
terians: Walter Scott held a short meeting in Brown County 
in August, resulting in ten conversions. He estimated there 
were some fifteen hundred Disciples in the vicinity.” 


In Robert Cook’s report, he praised the work of elders Snow 
and Parker in Coshocton County. He stated the work also 
prospered in Belmont County; but in Guernsey County, be- 
cause of lack of preachers, the cause was languishing.” 


*Tbid., 1835, pp. 119-121. 
*Ibid., pp. 475, 568, 569. 
*Thid., p. 611. 
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School of the Preachers 


The most constructive action taken at the Newburg Yearly 
Meeting was the decision of the brethren to set up a “School 
of the Preachers.” At the time, the Disciples had no formal 
program of education. Preachers were recruited from the 
ranks of the laymen, and trained by teaming up with veterans. 
Alexander Campbell gave private instruction on special oc- 
casions at his home in Bethany, and Walter Scott tutored some 
preachers at Carthage. Beyond this, little attention was given 
to education for ministers. Theological seminaries were looked 
upon as one of the evils of denominationalism. A classical 
education was regarded as beneficial, but few pioneer preachers 
had the opportunity of educational preparation even to this 
extent. The preachers themselves realized this weakness, and 
took steps to remedy the situation. 

The first meeting of the “school” was held at New Lisbon 
in December, 1835. Educational beginnings with Disciples 
start at this point. Fifteen men were present at the first ses- 
sion. They were determined to help one another. By prior 
arrangement, the younger speakers were heard first. The 
experienced men then criticized their sermons as to the manner 
of delivery, content, organization, and value. When the older - 
men preached, the inexperienced preachers had the same op- 
portunity of criticism. It was really a seminar, without bene- 
fit of an institution. Each sermon was one hour in length on 
a subject agreed on beforehand. The general theme of the 
New Lisbon discussions centered on, ‘Principles and Rules 
of Interpreting the Scriptures.” The textbook used was 
Alexander Campbell’s ‘6 hristianity Restored, the first edition of 
his famous Christian System.” 

The next meeting of the “school? was held at Warren in 
1836. Sixteen preachers attended this year. The general 
subject was, “Parental Influence on Family Government.” On 


*Ibid., pp. 478, 479. 
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this occasion the seminar developed into a “workshop.” Of 
course, they did not know what seminars and workshops were; 
nevertheless, they pursued an educational technique endorsed 
in recent times. Not only did the preaching brethren act as 
critics, but the general public was invited, that the effect of the 
sermons might be noted on the congregation. The sermons 
must have borne a great deal of weight, for thirty-seven con- 
fessions were reported as a result. The preachers followed a 
hard schedule. Sessions opened at eight o’clock each morning 
for discussion. From ten o’clock until noon there was preach- 
ing. Two more sermons were given in the afternoon, and one 
in the evening; making five sermons a day. That the brethren 
were advancing in their thinking is evidenced in a communica- 
tion from A. S. Hayden: 


The subject of practical preaching was proposed. . . . It was their 
united opinion that it is best to have as little as possible to do with a 
spirit of warfare; that the time is past in these parts, when it was justifi- 
able to disclose, by a direct attack, the errors of apostate christendom ; 
that it is more in accordance with the spirit of the Saviour and the prac- 
tice of the Apostles, to warn, to beseech, and to exhort, than to indulge, 
as has been done too much, in disputatious declamation.”® 


Other meetings of the School of the Preachers were held at 
various places in successive years. The brethren found they 
could be of mutual benefit. The opinion of A. P. Jones, who 
attended the meeting in Aurora in 1838, shows the plan was 
worth while. He wrote, “I have not the least hesitation in 
saying that there has been much improvement in many; but 
there yet is room for more.” 


When the “School” met at Bedford in 1839, in connection 
with the Yearly Meeting at that place, it was decided to con- 


*8Thid., 1836, p. 192. 


*Tbid., 1838, p. 572. A. P. Jones was editor of a short-lived paper started 
at Euclid in 1832 and called The Messenger of Truth. 
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tinue the plan by having a preachers’ session at each Yearly 
Meeting in the future. The discourses delivered during the 
meeting could then be scrutinized and criticized by the preach- 
ers themselves in a special session, with the object of mutual 
improvement. 

It may be stated that the “School of the Preachers,” though 
it never became institutionalized, at least met a great educa- 


| tional need before the standard schools were founded.* 


Richardson Moves to Bethany 
Dr. Robert Richardson was a physician at Carthage, Ohio, 


: when he was invited in 1836 to come to Bethany and help edit 


the Millennial Harbinger. Richardson became one of the 


_ great men of the Disciples’ movement. Originally an Episco- 
_ palian, he was influenced early in life by both Campbell and 


Scott. Scott was his first teacher, and always his devoted 
friend. His regard for Scott probably impelled him to select 


_ Carthage as a place to practice the medical profession. Here, 


these two men became associated in the editorship of The 


_ Evangelist. The removal of Scott’s right-hand man to the 


editorial staff of a rival periodical was another victory for 
Campbell, who apparently did not relish the idea of a competi- 
tive journal. Having sidetracked Scott into evangelistic 
work nine years before this when Scott was ready to edit the 
Millennial Herald, Campbell now succeeded in getting the 
Richardson influence away from the Evangelist to his own 
paper, the Millennial Harbinger. 


When Richardson moved to Bethany, Campbell was able to 
do work in connection with the movement which required 
absence from the home base. Richardson seemed to be a 
guiding influence on Campbell, preventing him many times 


Millennial Harbinger, 1839, p. 467. 
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from taking extreme views on controversial questions. Rich- 
ardson’s removal from Carthage to Bethany, though rarely 
pointed out, was the most significant event in an eventful year 
for Disciples.” | 


Local Successes 


The news columns of the Harbinger glowed with the suc- 
cess the brethren were achieving in various Ohio communities. 
The Dayton church reported fifty-seven persons were added 
to the congregation during the summer and fall of 1836. A 
reporter from Carrollton wrote the church there was increas- 
ing rapidly and plans were under way to erect a meetinghouse. 
Henry L. Dally wrote that a congregation had been formed in 
Hancock County and there was great need for a preacher in 
that area.” 

David Staats Burnet of southwestern Ohio declared the 
movement there was progressing by leaps and bounds. He 
estimated at least one hundred thousand persons had embraced 
the fellowship in the past fifteen years. He further stated 
the Disciples increased four times as fast as the Baptists, six 
times as fast as the Presbyterians, and even faster than the 
Methodists.* 

Oranus Hart, writing to the Harbinger from Trumbull 
County in 1836, told of the work of Jonas Hartzel, the two 
Bosworths, and Appelgate. These men were having much 
success in Hubbard and Brookfield.” 


“Richardson became Campbell’s biographer and for nearly half a century 
Campbell was seen primarily through Richardson’s eyes; most histories being 
based on Richardson’s Memoirs. 

*Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 88. 

8Thid., pp. 143, 144. This may have been true, but he cites no authority. 
According to the Ecclesiastical Register in the American Repository for 1832, 
cited in the Evangelist, August 6, 1832, Ohio had 36,064 Methodists, 22,150 
Presbyterians, and 8,801 Baptists at that time. 

Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 183. 
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Campbell Debates the Skeptics in Cleveland 


In May of 1836, Alexander Campbell, accompanied by T. 
Fanning of Nashville and J. Taffe of Wilmington, went on a 
speaking tour of northern Ohio. Campbell spoke at Ravenna 
several times. As he had done five years before, he opposed 
the editors of an atheistic periodical published at that place. 
From Ravenna, he went on to Cleveland by stage. His per- 
sonal account of the journey from Ravenna to Cleveland is 
an interesting story of the hardships of frontier travel. The 
journey could now be made by auto in less than an hour.” 


From Ravenna we set out for Cleaveland, where, after a tiresome 
and protracted journey over the most dismal roads over which a mail 
stage could be imagined to pass, in consequence of the late copious rains, 
we safely arrived at the time appointed. We are never fully sensible 
how much we owe to that Eye “which slumbers not nor sleeps,” for our 
deliverance from harm and from danger; but there are certain occasions 
which more forcibly remind us of our obligations, and call forth our 
grateful acknowledgements to Him who is the guide and the guard of 
those who commit their steps to his direction. We spent the whole night 
on the road from Hudson to Bedford, a distance of only twelve miles; 
thus carrying the mail at the rapidity of one mile and three quarters per 
hour! We had only to walk some four or five miles through mud and 
swamps, and to abandon the coach some six or seven times to prevent up- 
setting and the breaking of our bones during the night watches. We 
mercifully, and sometimes barely escaped the disaster of being upset; 
and with no other detriment than mud and water and fatigue, completed 
our journey of forty miles in something less than a day.*® 


In Cleveland, Campbell delivered several lectures against 
skepticism, and invited the opposition to respond. Irad Kel- 
ley, a respected citizen of the community, took up the chal- 
lenge. Later, Dr. Samuel Underhill also requested to be 
heard. The three-cornered discussion between Campbell on 
one side, and Kelley and Underhill on the other, lasted 


“Robert Richardson, of. cit., Vol. Il, p. 409. 
“Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 337. 
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several days. It was held in the Presbyterian Church.” The 
editor of the Cleveland Herald reported to his readers: 


An interesting discussion is now going on in this city between the 
friends and opponents of the Christian religion. The disputants are Rev. 
Alexander Campbell of Bethany, Brooke County, Virginia, on the one 
side and Irad Kelley and Dr. Underhill on the other. It was com- 
menced on June 5th by Kelley. How long the controversy will be 
prolonged we are unable to conjecture, as they have, as yet, but barely 
made a commencement.*® 


The discussion between Reverend Campbell and Dr. Underhill, of 
which we have heretofore made mention, was brought to a close last 
evening. As is usual, both parties claim the victory. Whatever may 
be the effect in a moral and religious point of view, one thing is certain, 
the fund of valuable information upon the subjects of history, philoso- 
phy, astronomy, and indeed almost every department of natural science, 
which has been imparted in the course of this controversy, will not be 
lost on the community.*® 


In his travel notes in this connection, Campbell made an 
interesting commentary on Cleveland. It turned out to be 
a first-rate prediction. He wrote: 


Cleaveland is, as far as our personal knowledge extends, the most 
flourishing and the most beautiful town in Ohio, and is, we think, 
destined, at no very distant day, to be the great emporium of the 
northern section of the state. It commands the advantages of the Lake 
commerce, with that of the canals of Ohio and New York, and is situated 
in the midst of a fertile and rapidly improving country.*° 


Other Events of 1536 


A new periodical called The Christian Preacher made its 
appearance in Cincinnati at this time. David Staats Burnet 


“Precursor of present Old Stone Church on Cleveland Public Square. 
“Cleveland Herald, June 8, 1836. 
*Ibid., June 10, 1836. Menai Harbinger, 1836, pp. 337-341; 411-418. 
“Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 337. 
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was editor. The magazine had an existence of only four years, 
but was worth while. It was given over entirely to sermons 
by reformation leaders, and compares in style to the “pulpit” 
type magazine of today. Alexander Campbell contributed the 
first sermon to the new periodical. It carried the title, “The 
Riches of Christ.” 


Scott’s new book, The Gospel Restored, appeared in place 
of a year’s issue of the Evangelist in 1836. This is the book 
which a few years later was the indirect subject of a regrettable 
controversy between Campbell and Scott.” 


Henry L. Dally wrote the Harbinger concerning progress 
of the work in Hancock County. He claimed the church had 
increased to twenty-five members. He also wrote of the begin- 
ning of the work in Kenton, Hardin County.” Benjamin San- 
ders wrote Campbell that a meeting had been held in Wayne 
County to study means of cooperation. In addition, he told 
of a meeting at Millersburg, Holmes County, and of a four- 
day meeting in Knox County. He declared, “Opposition, if 
not receding, is less bold.”** E. A. Mills sent in a good report’ 
from the Eagleville church, stating it had increased in member- 
ship from seven to fifty persons.** Robert Cook reported the 
Barnesville congregation was doing well, and expected to soon 
erect a meetinghouse. He wrote of James Porter shepherd- 
ing a congregation of Disciples in Guernsey County. From the 
Western Reserve came A. S. Hayden’s report of a Meeting of 
Days at Randolph, resulting in twenty-two additions. He also 
claimed a thousand persons attended the Canfield Yearly 
Meeting.” 


“In the preface, Scott had made the statement that the true gospel was 
restored in 1827 (by implication: on the Western Reserve), Campbell would 
not tolerate claims prior to his. 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1836, p. 381. 
“Ibid., 1837, p. 43. 

“Ibid., p. 44. 

“Ihid., 1836, p. 478. 
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Campbell Defends Protestantism in Cincinnati 


In the fall of 1836, Alexander Campbell was invited to 
deliver a lecture before the College of Teachers, in Cincinnati. 
The College of Teachers bears a close resemblance to the 
modern teachers’ institute. Sessions were devoted to lectures 
on education; including curriculum, methods, philosophy, and 
subject matter. The “college” was first called the Academic 
Institute when it was formed in 1829. The yearly conventions 
were popular with the teaching profession. In a lecture in 
1836, Dr. Joshua L. Wilson recommended the Bible as a 
textbook for the public schools. Bishop Purcell, of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Cincinnati, objected to this recommenda- 
tion. He also disapproved of Campbell’s lecture, because 
Campbell attributed the modern spirit of scientific inquiry to 
the Protestant Reformation. The bishop boldly declared, 
“The Protestant Reformation has been the cause of all the 
contention and infidelity in the world.” 


In a verbal clash between Campbell and Purcell, Campbell 
stated that as religious discussions were not allowed in the 
convention except where they touched the field of education, 
he would be glad to have a public discussion on the subject 
in some other place at a convenient time. The matter probably 
would have been dropped at this point, however, had not some 
citizens of Cincinnati circulated a petition requesting a public 
debate. After this, neither of the two men could very well 
back down. 

The disputants settled on seven propositions, and worked 
out a set of rules to govern the discussion. The debate began 
in the Sycamore Street meetinghouse in Cincinnati, January 
13, 1837, and continued seven days. It turned out to be a 
thorough discussion of the claims of Protestantism as con- 
trasted with the claims of the Roman Catholic Church. Camp- 
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bell did not want the debate to appear as a war on Catholicism. 
He stated at the beginning: 


I stand here as the defender of Protestantism, and not as the assailant 
of Catholicism. I wished to exonerate myself from such an imputation.*® 


One test of the quality of a debate is in the attitude of the 
contending parties toward one another at the close. The Camp- 
bell-Purcell debate made the two opponents friends for life. 
Years after, whenever Campbell would visit Cincinnati, he 
looked up his old friend Bishop Purcell. Some time later, 
Bishop Tobe made a statement showing what he thought of 
the two men. He declared: 


I grew up in the home of Archbishop Purcell, and it was my good 
fortune to be present during the debate between him and Alexander 
Campbell. That was a battle of giants; and it was worth ten years of 
any man’s life to have the privilege of listening to it.*7 


The debate helped the Disciples’ movement a great deal, 
| but primarily by ridding the minds of the Protestant clergy 
of prejudice toward Campbell and his followers. Again, as in 
the case of the Campbell-Owen debate, orthodox Protestants 
discovered that Disciples were not the heretics they once sup- 
posed. When the discussion was published in book form, it 
had a ready sale, necessitating the issuing of several editions.” 


More Big Meetings 


A financial panic due to land speculation, reckless spending, 
and an inadequate banking system settled on the country in 
1837. This seemed to have no effect at all on the Disciples’ 
brotherhood. If the brethren were aware of it, they at least 
never mentioned it. They continued to hold Yearly Meetings, 


Alexander Campbell and John B. Purcell, 4 Debate On the Roman Catholic 
Religion (Cincinnati: J. A. James & Co. 1837), p. 10. 


“Benjamin Lyon Smith of. cit., p. 200. Footnote. 
“Robert Richardson, of. cit., II pp. 422-433. 
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Meetings of Days, and local debates. The following news- 
paper advertisements illustrate the way these meetings were 
publicized: 

_ The Disciples will hold a four-day meeting in the township of Euclid, 


near W. O’Connor’s, commencing on September 1. We have received 
intelligence from A. Campbell stating that he will attend the meeting.*® 


Alexander Campbell of Bethany, Va., will preach at Euclid near W. 
O’Connor’s tomorrow Sunday at 10 o’clock a.m. and at the court house 


on Monday evening at early candle light and on Tuesday morning at 
10 o’clock.®° 


Alexander Campbell’s name as speaker was enough to 
guarantee a large audience. There are records to show that 
people came from as far away as one hundred miles to attend 
these meetings. They came in every known kind of convey- 
ance, some even walking twenty-five miles if necessary. 

The Harbinger reported that William Hayden, assisted by 
his brother A. S. Hayden and William Moody, held several 
meetings in Lorain County that year.** Love H. Jameson, to- 
gether with B. U. Watkins and David Staats Burnet, held a 
meeting at Harrison with twenty-one additions. Then they 
opened a meeting at Dayton of which Jameson declared, 
“Prospects . . . are not so good in these regions, perhaps for 
want of attention.” The report concluded with an invitation to 
Campbell to attend the big Carthage meeting to be held in the 
fall. Jameson added, however, he personally would rather 
have Campbell visit the Dayton church than attend the 
Carthage meeting.” 


The Heretic Detector 


Arthur Crihfield of Middleburg, Ohio, started an interest- 
ing quarterly in 1837. He called it by the grandiose title 

“Cleveland Herald and Gazette, August 14, 1837. 

Ibid., September 2, 1837. 


Millennial Harbinger, 1837, p. 381. 
"Ibid, p. 428. 
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The Northern Reformer, Heretic Detector, and Evangelical 
Review. Crihfield was a Logan County publisher with rather 
unique and original ideas. The year before, he had started a 
paper in the county called The Peoples? Palladium. This 
periodical was forerunner of the Heretic Detector. In addition 
to this publication, he also issued the Advertizer of Union, 
Hardin, Allen, and Logan Counties. He did his own type- 
setting and editing for some time. The Heretic Detector was 
finally moved to Cincinnati, and ceased publication in 1841. 
After exposing all sectarian heresies, by devoting each issue of 
his paper to the errors of a particular denomination, until he 
had covered the whole field, he joined the Episcopalian de- 
nomination. It is said, however, that he returned to the 
Disciple fold later. 


Emphasis on Cooperation 


The year of 1838 found Alexander Campbell again putting 
_a strong emphasis on the value of cooperation. A typical 
_ Harbinger essay, bringing out this point, states: 


We want cooperation. Some of our brethren are afraid of its power; 
others complain of its inefficiency. Still we go for cooperation; but it 
is the cooperation of Christians; not the cooperation of sceptics, Deists, 
Jews and Christians, but the cooperation of Christians—practical whole- 
hearted Christians: not even a cooperation of churches; for in this sense 
of cooperation Christ has but one church. We go for the cooperation 
of all the members of that one church in whatever communities they 
may happen to be dispersed, and for their cooperation in heart and soul, 
In prayers, in contributions, in efforts, in toils, in struggles for the 
salvation of their fellow-men at home and abroad. 


I have found a large class of men, professors too, who will sit for a 
year rather than rise up crooked. ‘They are conscientious men; but they 
do nothing right lest they should do something wrong. They are afraid 
of their efforts being abused into an example, and that their example of 
doing something imperfectly might possibly do much more harm than 
their example of lounging during life. Some think that cooperative 
meetings are too weak, too languid, too cold-hearted, too slow in their 
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movements to do any good, and advise individuals not to wait on them, 
but trust to the Lord for help, and go a-head.* 


Apparently some of the brethren were making attempts at 
practical cooperation, for a letter to Walter Scott, dated Febru- 
ary 6, 1838, from Harrison, Ohio, stated that the churches in 
that section of the state were taking steps to organize an evan- 
gelistic cooperation. It was called the “Whitewater Evan- 
gelizing Cooperation,” and R. T. Brown of Harrison was 
chairman. Two evangelists, Daniel Baldridge and John 
O’Kane, were employed at an annual salary of four hundred 
dollars each.” 7 


Evangelistic Reports 


In his field report, George Campbell stated a protracted 
meeting was held at Harrison, Hamilton County, in May, 
1838. Brethren O’Kane, Baldridge, and Jameson, he wrote, 
were there to help. There were eighteen immersions. He 
claimed sixty additions during the past year, and a membership 
of 163 persons in the church.*’ William Hayden held what 
he called a successful meeting at Ravenna in June. Robert. 
Cook reported a fine meeting with the Liberty congregation in 
Guernsey County, and promised a new congregation was soon 
to be organized in Washington Township. John Rudolph, Jr., 
writing from Garrettsville, claimed a happy meeting had been 
concluded at that place. The preachers at the Garrettsville 
meeting were Marcus Bosworth and Jonas Hartzel.” 

John T. Powell sent word to Campbell that a church near 
Harmonsville in Brown County was having numerous acces- 
sions. Arthur Crihfield wrote that a meeting at Middleburg, 
Logan County, resulted in twenty conversions; McManis, 
VanVoorhis, and Hathaway being the preachers. He said the 


"Thid., 1838, p. 269. 

“Evangelist, April, 1838, pp. 103-105. 
Millennial Harbinger, 1838, p. 332. 
*Tbhid., pp. 269, 382, 383. 
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Methodists opposed him, but in spite of this he immersed nine 
from this denomination in one week. He also wrote that the 
Kenton congregation in Hardin County was increased to fifty 
members, and that William Dowling had recently held a 
meeting there.” A. P. Jones, correspondent from Euclid, 
wrote that, with the assistance of J. J. Moss, ten persons were 
immersed as a result of a meeting at Mogadore.” 


Campbell Versus Scott 


Campbell was not a man who could share his “throne” with 
anyone. Those who challenged his leadership were quickly 
cut down. Not even his best friends were spared if they dared 
to assume the prerogatives he felt belonged to himself. A 
tolerant man otherwise, and withal a Christian gentleman, 
he refused to take second place in any matter relative to the 
restoration movement. He was always quick to block any 
move that might jeopardize his position. 


In 1838, Walter Scott became the innocent victim of Camp- 
bell’s jealous wrath. In his Gospel Restored, he had written, 
“In 1827 the True Gospel was restored.” In writing this, 
Scott had in mind his presentation of the Plan of Salvation as 
preached on the Reserve, 1827-30. Prior to this, the “Plan” 
had been in the theory stage only, but he (Scott) had experi- 
mented with it, bringing about practical results. In making 
the statement, he had no intention of discrediting Campbell, 
and was amazed and humiliated when Campbell bore down on 
him in an article in the Harbinger, charging him by inference 
with plagiarizing the unique baptismal views of the two Camp- 
bells. 

Instead of letting the matter drop, Scott gathered up evi- 
dence in the form of letters, documents, Campbell’s prior writ- 
ings, etc., to show that neither Campbell’s charge nor his 

"Ibid., 1839, p. 46. 

"“Ibid., p. 94. 
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defense was based on facts. One thing led to another and soon 
they were disputing on which man named the Christian Bap- 
tist, and what the proper name for the brotherhood should be. 
The quarrel went so far the men sunk to calling one another 
“Fvangelist” and “Harbinger.” It appears that the weight 
of evidence was in favor of Scott, and Campbell tried to head 
him off by appealing to mutual friends to advise Scott to give 
up. He even suggested a trial before the Bethany Church, 
even though any reasoning person would know that such a 
jury would hardly be impartial. Through the efforts of 
friends, reconciliation was finally made. In this matter, how- 
ever, as in subsequent quarrels between Campbell and other 
friends, Campbell would agree to peace terms, then immedi- 
ately violate his agreement. This was true in the settlement of 
the quarrel with Scott. For a number of years Campbell cast 
aspersions on Scott through the columns of the Millennial 
Harbinger. He could not forget the wound to his dignity and 
pride. It may be said that Scott won the battle but lost the 
war, for “The King could do no wrong!” Campbell was too 
firmly entrenched at this period of his career to suffer more 
than a temporary setback in prestige. As for Scott, declining 
support of his paper finally forced him to give it up and move 
to Pittsburgh. This last battle seemed to take all the fight out 
of him.°* 


Yearly Meetings 


The Harbinger carried a complete report of the Trumbull 
County Yearly Meeting, held at Newton Falls in August, 
1839. Campbell wrote it was the largest meeting ever held by 
Disciples in the Western Reserve. He also gave some advice 


“Evangelist, Vol. VI, No. 12, December, 1838; Discussion on name of Chris- 
tian Baptist, p. 269; the nine letters of evidence, pp. 266-288. Ibid., Vol. VII, 
No. 10, October 1, 1839; Essays on “Our Name,” pp. 217-226; 230-233. Ibid., 
Vol. VIII, No. 9, September 1, 1840; Review of controversy and reply to sug- 
gestion of Bethany trial, pp. 201-203. Dwight E. Stevenson, Walter Scott: 
Voice of the Golden Oracle (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1946), 
pp. 180-187. 
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on serving communion to large numbers; advice indicating not 
a little difficulty had been experienced at this meeting. He 
suggested there should be at least one deacon for each fifty 
communicants; and if orderly seating arrangements were made, 
with proper attention to aisles, it would expedite the distribu- 
tion of the emblems. 

He also wrote of the large Yearly Meeting at Bedford the 
next month. It was at the Bedford meeting the matter of 
starting a state convention was first considered. The brethren 
voted unanimously “The churches take into consideration the 
propriety of having one annual general cooperation meeting of 
all the churches in the state.”” Commenting on this, Campbell 
claimed such a meeting would help the brethren get acquainted 
with one another, give them a better knowledge of the statis- 
tics of the whole state, and of places and points that needed 
effort, enterprise, or special cooperation. He wrote: 


How many churches—how many thousand Disciples of Christ are in 
Ohio? Some of us could tell more readily how many Disciples were in 
Judea in the year of Christ 40, than the number now in our own par- 
ticular state or county.®° 


In his report, W. O’Connor wrote that J. J. Moss and A. S. 
Hayden held a meeting in Euclid with nine additions. J. J. 
Moss reported meetings in Mogadore, Morrison, Huntsburg, 
Euclid, Chardon, and Royalton.” He debated with a Uni- 
versalist named Hoag at Chardon, four days in September.” 
A. G. Ewing reported a big meeting at Antioch in Monroe 
County. He stated there was a good attendance from neigh- 
boring communities.” 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1839, p. 468. For a report on this meeting see, A. 
S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 389-391. 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1839, p. 468. 
?Heretic Detector, Vol. III, No. 2, February, 1839. 
Millennial Harbinger, 1839, p. 472. 
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Evangelism in 1840 


Cincinnati Disciples frequently held baptismal services in 
the Ohio River. In James Challen’s report to the Harbinger 
in 1840, he declared when the Sycamore congregation went to 
the river on one occasion, the Negro brethren of the city were 
just returning from the same spot. The Sycamore group bap- 
tized twenty-three, and the Negro brethren, eight. Some 
sixty or seventy persons were immersed in the progress of one 
meeting. A report the next month from J. H. Dunn raised the 
number of immersions during that same meeting to one hun- 
dred fifty persons. The meeting continued another month, 
raising the total to two hundred.” 

According to W. F. Pool’s report from Steubenville, the 
crowds in attendance at church on the Lord’s Day were greater 
than the meetinghouse could accommodate.*° The Disciples 
in Harrison and Jefferson counties tried a project new to the 
movement, when at a cooperation meeting in Wellsburg in 
March, 1840, they decided to employ an evangelist to work 
specifically among German immigrants.” 

Evangelism on the Western Reserve was always different 
from evangelism in southern Ohio. The character of the popu- 
lation in these sections at that time may explain the reason. 
The people of northern Ohio were descendants of American 
stock of several generations back; whereas the population of 
southern Ohio, especially around Cincinnati, was made up of 
persons who had recently come from Europe, primarily Ger- 
many. Southern Ohioans held to continental folkways, while 
northern Ohioans kept the Puritan viewpoint. The influence 
of southern ways was felt in southern Ohio; scarcely at all in 
northern Ohio. A letter to the Harbinger from M. S. Clapp 
of Mentor illustrates this point. In describing a meeting at 


“Thid., 1840, pp. 139, 183. 
SLoce cit. 
“Millennial Harbinger, 1840, p. 188. 
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Mentor, he declared the congregation was unemotional at first, 
but as time went on the brethren warmed up. He stated: 


I went around and shook hands with them all in true Kentucky style. 
The effect was electrical. Our northern folks, you know, do not know 
anything about such enthusiasm! ‘Their hearts were melted into tender- 
ness and love. 


Northern Ohio Disciples must have been quite cold if 
merely shaking hands was looked upon as a mark of enthu- 
siasm! In a few words, Clapp demonstrated the contrast be- 
tween cold New England (Connecticut Reserve) conservatism 
with its emphasis on reason and logic, and the warm friendli- 
ness of congregations in the southern part of the state. This 
may explain, in part, why Scott’s empirical evangelism was 
successful in northern Ohio and Stone’s emotional revivalism 
was successful in Kentucky.” 

Abner Lemert wrote to the Harbinger from Perryton, Lick- 
ing County, that a recent meeting at Martinsburg closed with 
thirty-six additions. He stated that about five hundred Dis- 
ciples lived in Licking and Knox Counties, and from fifty to 
one hundred in Muskingum County. He also reported a 
small congregation at Zanesville.” 

A. G. Ewing gave a glowing report of the work in Monroe 
County. According to him, the Rocky Narrows church re- 


_ cently had eighteen baptisms and eighty-one reclaimed. Ten 


were immersed as a result of the Salem meeting held at 
Ewing’s house. At Antioch, eleven were immersed and eighty- 
three reclaimed. At Proctor, six were immersed. At Bend 
Fork of Captina, twenty-three were immersed, two reclaimed, 
and one received from the Baptists. The preachers working 
in this area were: Bottomfield, Crist, Palmer, Yoakum, Milli- 
son, Spriggs, Atkinson, Gates, and Ewing. The great numbers 

“Tbid., pp. 228, 229. 

"“Ibid., p. 380. 
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of reclaimed (reinstated) persons would seem to indicate the 
congregations were in a rather chaotic condition.” 

Asbury Gardner wrote to the Harbinger of a cooperation 
meeting in Belmont County. He regretted that it had to be 


dismissed because not all the representatives of the churches | 


could agree on a general plan of action.” 

In the fall of 1840, Alexander Campbell attended several 
Yearly Meetings held on the Reserve. The gatherings at 
Euclid and Warren were especially promising. According to 
statistics submitted, the membership of the churches on the 
Reserve doubled during the year. He seemed glad to be able 
to write that at last the congregations were learning to cooper- 
ate, * Hieistated: 


The churches have learned in the school of experience some valuable 
lessons, and I trust they will continue to bring their stock to a good 
market and turn it to a good account. 


He also declared there was need for more prayer, more 
Bible reading, more religious teaching in the homes, more 
pious conversions, and more strict order in the meetings. His 
article concluded with a commendation for the work of Wil- 
liam Beaumont, John Henry, Wesley Lanpheare, and Harrison 
Jones.” | 

A correspondent from Ohio who signed himself “J. C. A.” 
requested a Harbinger essay on the subject of whether or not 
the sisters have a right to deliver lectures, exhortations, and 
prayers in the public assembly of the church. He claimed 
the Ohio brethren were much agitated over the matter. Camp- 
bell’s reply was brief. He referred his correspondent to the 
text of 1 Timothy 2:12: “I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man; but to learn in silence.”” 

“Ibid., p. 423. | 

"Ibid., pp. 423, 424. 


"“Tbid., p. 478. A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 413, 414. 
"Millennial Harbinger, 1840, p. 521. 
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_ J. B. Ferguson of Martinsburg debated with a New Light 
preacher on baptism. He claimed, as a result of this debate, 
many persons were won to the Disciples from the New Light 
position.” 

The need for preachers in Ohio was very apparent at that 
time. In his December report to the Harbmger, Harvey 
Brockett sounded a pessimistic note. He declared there was 
but one evangelist for some twenty thousand people in northern 
Ohio, and, “of this 20,000, some 500 annually sink into the 
tomb—a fearful majority, alas! unprepared—and oh, the 
wretched state of the self-styled evangelical churches!” 
Walter Scott went somewhat deeper into the problem of 
preacher-shortage in Ohio, writing that the preaching brethren 
were moving out of the state because of lack of financial sup- 
port. He declared the following valuable men had already 
gone: Dr. Pinkerton, Aylett Raines, John Rogers; and 
brothers Powell, Stratton, Jameson, Moss, Smith, and George 
Campbell. Scott rebuked his Ohio brethren, saying, “Open 
your eyes to the state of the cause.””” 


A New School 


David Staats Burnet opened his Hygeia Female Atheneum 
at Mt. Healthy in 1840. Alexander Campbell made a full 
announcement of the institution in the Harbinger, but added 
the criticism: 


Brother Burnet’s character: intellectual, literary, and moral is so well 
and so favorably known, not only to our brethren, but very generally 
throughout the community . . . I am only sorry that one so eminently 
qualified to be useful on a large scale as an Evangelist, either in 
Europe or America, should be confined to the labors of either a public 
or a private academy.”® 


"Ibid., p. 522. Later, Ferguson led a separatist movement of his own. 
“Ibid. 1841, p. 90. 

"Evangelist, August 1, 1840. 

Millennial Harbinger, 1840, p. 48. 
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This comment seems strange coming from one who spent 
the greater part of his time in 1839 and 1840 in making plans 
for the organization of Bethany College! 


Irresponsible Periodicals 


The Ohio brethren were among the first to perceive the 
danger of too much value being placed on religious journals. 
A lengthy article on this subject, signed by fourteen prominent 
northern Ohio Disciples, appeared in the April number of the 
Harbinger for 1841. These men deplored so few laborers in 
the field, and the increasing number of periodicals devoted to 
the movement. They wrote, “It would seem, that we, as a 
people, would substitute the press for the pulpit—pamphlets 
for preaching.” They made the point that it was as much out 
of order for a brother to issue a religious periodical without 
the backing of his brethren as to preach without consent of 
the church. They added, “We endanger, to some extent, the 
peace of the church by the indiscreet publication of much that 
ought not to have been spoken—but were much better it had 
been spoken merely, than written and printed.” They also de- 
clared that subscriptions were obtained by the most pressing 
urgency if not outright beggary, and that subscription lists 
were too often regarded as brotherhood sanction of personal 
views. It was the opinion of this group that a few good 
periodicals were needed—periodicals edited by responsible per- 
sons—and that profits from these publications be used to 
support evangelists in the field.” 


Evangelism in 1841 


A Meeting of Days was held at Austintown in 1841, ac- 
cording to John Henry, correspondent of the Harbinger. 
A. B. Green and Wesley Lanpheare were the speakers. There. 
were forty-three additions. John Henry claimed he had en- 

"Ibid., 1841, pp. 170, 171. 
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gaged in four debates recently on the subject of baptism, “and 
no one hurt.” The cause of temperance was mentioned also 
by Henry. He declared it was gaining momentum. In A. B. 
Green’s account of the Austintown meeting, he testified that a 
Methodist preacher near by was combating “Campbellism” by 
preaching that several persons had been strangled or drowned 
on being immersed! In spite of this, one of the converts of 
this preacher requested immersion, and he had to take him to 
the river. Green and the Methodist minister met in public 
debate that same month.” 

Through the years, a great number of medical men gave up 
their profession to become Disciple ministers. Dr. William 
Hayes was one of these. He became an evangelist in Licking 
and Knox Counties.” Wesley Lanpheare reported fifteen hun- 
dred persons present at the Yearly Meeting held in Bazetta, 
September, 1841. As a result of the meeting, there were 
thirty-nine accessions.” 


Naming the Fellowship 


An item copied from the Christian Herald in 1839, and 
reprinted in the Harbinger, points up the controversy that 
went on concerning the name of the new fellowship. 


“The Child Named—In the September number of the Millennial 
Harbinger Mr. Campbell has given the final name to this new sect, and 
has argued the propriety of his name at length. In this article he has 
‘drawn his denominational lines, set up his landmarks, and christened his 
sect. DiscipLEs oF CurisT is their name.’’*? 


The fellowship in Ohio goes under many different names, 
even today. Churches are called: Church of Christ, Christian 
Church, Church of the Disciples, the Church, Christian Tem- 
ple, etc. Members call themselves: Christians, Disciples, 

*Ibid., pp. 331, 332. 

“Ibid., p. 333. 


LU. Doi 529- 
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Brethren, Disciples of Christ; and sometimes in a jesting mood, 
“Campbellites.” Other names used in times past are: Re- 
formers, Christian Baptists, Christian Disciples, and Restora- 
tionists. State and national organizations are called Christian 
Missionary Societies. Before the organization of the societies, 
such movements were called cooperations. Annual gatherings, 
on a state, national, or international basis are called conven- 
tions. The precursor of the convention is the Yearly Meeting, 
whereas the forerunner of the missionary societies is found in 
the cooperations. The societies and the cooperations have 
exercised limited ecclesiastical powers; the conventions, none. 

To avoid the taint of sectarianism when referring to the 
fellowship in connection with so-called sectarian or denomina- 
tional groups, Disciples shun the term “denomination.” They 
say instead, “our communion,” or “our brotherhood.” 

If the multiplicity of names is confusing to those within 
the fellowship, it is even more confusing to those outside. 
Campbell recognized this problem, and in 1839 wrote articles 
for the Harbinger, entitled, “What shall we be called?” and 
“What shall men call us?” He stated he would have pre- 
ferred to call his first periodical, The Christian. Because this 
name had already been appropriated, he called it the Christian 
Baptist. Finding his brethren were being called Christian 
Baptists, he changed the title of his periodical on issuing the 
new series in 1830; hoping it would be the harbinger of better 
times. He wrote: 

I am a Baptist, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist, 

a Methodist, a Catholic, in the proper unappropriated sense of these 


words. But not one of them, nor all of them, express my views, my 
profession, or my practice as a disciple of Christ.*? 


The article closed with the statement that the fellowship 
would eventually have to choose between two scriptural titles, 
“Disciples,” or “Christians.” 

*Ibid., pp. 337-339. 
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Walter Scott, in the meantime, was not silent concerning 
the “name” question. The Evangelist carried able replies to 
Campbell’s arbitrary selection. Scott preferred the name 
“Christian.” He wrote, “He [Alexander Campbell] will not 
submit to earthly authority in divine matters. I never will. 
No man may rule him. No man may rule me. No man may 
choose my name, and I will choose a name for nobody.” 

In subsequent issues of the Harbinger, Campbell continued 
to press for his choice. He declared he liked the name “Chris- 
tian,” but it was already being used by Unitarians in New 
England. As his brethren were non-unitarian and non-— 
trinitarian in theology, the name “Christian” carried an un- 
desirable connotation. He then went on to state he favored 
the name “Disciples of Christ,’ because it was more ancient, 
unappropriated, scriptural, descriptive, and humble.” 

The brethren of course had their own ideas about a correct 
name. One wrote he preferred the name “Christian Disciple.” 
Another argued the name “Disciples” was a common and not 
a proper noun, and therefore not appropriate. Campbell re- 
plied that by this logic the name “Jesuit” should have first 
choice.*” 

The brotherhood finally heard from Barton W. Stone. He 
wrote a long letter to Campbell which was published in the 
Harbinger. Stone objected to the name “Disciples,” stating: 


We were all living in peace and harmony, and the good cause prosper- 
ing. You well knew the great attachment thousands of us had to the 
name Christian. .. . You also knew that many could not conscientiously 
be called Disciples, as a family name .. . Brother Campbell, ought you 
not to have respected the feelings of so many, who united their energies 
with yours in promoting the common cause! *° 


“Fyangelist, Vol. VII, No. 10, October 1, 1839, pp. 219-226. 
4Villennial Harbinger, 1839, pp. 401-403. i 
SIhid., pp. 478, 479. 


*7hid., 1840, pp. 21, 22. Robert Richardson, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 371. Even 
Thomas Campbell preferred the name “Christian,” but his son would not back 
down. 
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The controversy over the name has never been settled. In 
northern Ohio, Disciples of Christ and Church of Christ be- 
came the accepted appellations. Southern Ohio brethren fol- 
lowed Stone’s and Scott’s views by the use of the names 
“Christian,” and “Christian Church.” For the most part, the 
name “Christian Church” has been used outside Ohio. As 
late as 1884, the Cleveland Association of Disciple Ministers 
considered the question. A petition was presented by a group 
of Disciple women, which stated: 


We ask for a name, a denominational name by which we may be 
known as one people. We labor under embarrassment constantly because 
of this. We co-operate with other churches in Christian and charitable 
work. And why not have a name by which we may be known as our 
people. We therefore ask your most worthy body to decide on a name, 
for this city. We feel this will aid us in our work and give us better 
standing in this community. 


Among those signing the petition were: Mrs. W. S. 
Streator, Mrs. R. R. Sloan, Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield, Mrs. 
A. Teachout, and Miss Jessie H. Brown. The Association ap- 
parently considered the request of the ladies, for in the minutes 
of November 3, 1884, Harris R. Cooley, secretary, appears, 
“The result of the action of the churches was that our city 
churches should be known as Disciple Churches.” 

Campbell won the controversy over the name; but by gov- 
ernment decree, long after his death. A religious census in 
1906 designated the fellowship as Disciples of Christ. This 
was necessary to distinguish between the anti-organ Churches 
of Christ and the Christ-ian Church that finally united with 
the Congregationalists. 

Actually, more than a hundred years have gone by, and 
Campbell’s question, “What shall we be called?” is still 
unanswered. 
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Tur pecapre PRIOR TO THE FORMING OF THE OHIO 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY was marked by sporadic at- 
tempts to develop a brotherhood organization. One was 
needed that would be practicable, yet not violate non-ecclesi- 
astical, non-creedal, non-theological principles. 


Yearly Meetings in various counties were useful as a tempo- 
rary means of maintaining a fellowship until the brethren were 
ready in their thinking to adopt some system of organization. 
The next step was the forming of what was called “coopera- 
tions.” The cooperation unit usually consisted of contiguous 
churches in each county. Cooperations were similar in func- 
tion to Baptist associations. The churches simply joined to- 
gether for the primary purpose of engaging one or more 
ministers to work among them for the ensuing year. As few 
churches had resident pastors, the system was an improvement 
over conditions which obtained following the dissolution of 
the Mahoning and Stillwater Baptist Associations and the rise 
of independent groups in various communities. The trend 
for several years prior to 1852, when the Ohio Society was 
organized, was definitely toward ecclesiastical cooperation. 


The First Disciples’ Ministerial Assoctation 


As early as 1842, a group of Western Reserve preachers 
formed a Ministerial Association. It had its origin in a con- 
ference of four preachers, held at Warrensville, July 11. The 
object of the meeting, as stated by William Hayden, was “to 
take into consideration the necessity of considering the necessity 
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of concert in our joint labors for the gospel.” The association 
had many meetings in the years following, and A. S. Hayden 
kept the record of these meetings in his own handwriting in 
a special Mimute Book. 


The four preachers in the original group were: A. S. Hay- 
den, William Hayden, S. E. Adams, and J. P. Robison. At 
their first meeting, they explored ways and means of working 
together in preaching the gospel. They decided to defer the 
perfecting of a formal organization until more preaching 
brethren could be notified and given the opportunity to join 
with them. A. S. Hayden was made secretary, and the next 
meeting set for August 15 at Bedford.’ 


The deliberations at Bedford produced a Constitution arth 
Preamble and Resolutions. It was unanimously adopted. 


Preamble and Resolutions 


Whereas a great and grievous departure has occurred, from the 
simple and perfect organization of the apostles: and there is obviously 
yet a great deficiency, and a want of better order, and more sympathetic 
measures to bring the churches to the perfection of the New Testament 
model; and particularly a want of more concert and discipline in the 
teachers and leaders of the congregations: 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that we hold voluntary meetings of the 
teaching brethren, the object of which shall be the mutual improvement 
of the members in regard to the knowledge of things to be taught, and 
the best manner of teaching; and also to consult on measures to be urged 
in the churches for their increase and perfection. 


Constitution 
Art. 1. The officers of these meetings shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. 


Art. 2. The decision or adoption of measures and resolutions shall be 
by a plurality of voices. 


Art. 3. These meetings shall be held semi-annually, on the last 
Wednesday of May and of November. 


- *Hayden’s Minutes, August 15, 1842. 
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‘Art. 4. All brethren friendly to the objects expressed in the above 
resolution, shall be invited to attend with us. 


Art. 5. We disclaim all intention of exercising any authority, legisla- 
tive, judicial, or executive, over the churches. 


Art. 6. The Constitution may be altered or amended by the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the members present at any of the 
regular meetings.” 


A third meeting was held at Bedford in conjunction with 
the Yearly Meeting in September, 1842. Several preachers 


“were in attendance.” W. F. M. Arny of Bethany, who was 


present, was requested to act as chairman. 

Not much was accomplished at this meeting beyond stirring 
up interest among the professional brethren, and inviting them 
to come to the next meeting at Aurora, on November 30. 

The first official action taken at Aurora was to adopt a reso- 
lution that the Constitution appended to the Preamble and 
Resolution adopted at Bedford, be stricken out. Next, the 
brethren decided to change the word Jeaders in the Preamble, 
to rulers; and to add “others who feel disposed,” to the list 
of those eligible to meet with the group. 

At the suggestion of William Hayden, the brethren decided 
to discuss the subject, “Flow Can Two or More Churches Best 
Cooperate to Preach the Gospel?” ‘The discussion terminated 
in recommending the raising of a fund by collecting from each 
church the amount of at least fifty cents annually for each 
member. The fund, thus collected, was to be a treasure sacred 
to the Lord, to be expended in sending out laborers. The 
brethren also considered it wise and expedient for the laborers 
to go forth as of old, two by two. The next day they voted 
to present the matter to the churches to enable them, either by 


*"Hayden’s Minutes, August 15, 1842. 


*Those listed are: Adamson Bentley, William Hayden, John Henry, Wesley 
Lanpheare, J. J. Moss, William Collins, J. H. Jones, A. B. Green, J. P. Robison, 
W. O’Connor, and A. S. Hayden. 
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their bishops or delegates, to pledge the amount guaranteed 
by the time of the next meeting.’ 

Apparently, there were problems in the church at Ohio City 
(Franklin Circle, Cleveland) for the minutes read, “Brother 
Robison then related briefly the history of the church in Ohio 
City, for consultation and advice, which was taken up. Several 
of the brethren participated freely in the conversation.”° 

On May 30, 1843, the association met again at Aurora. 
Since the proceedings of the previous meeting had not ap- 
peared in the Millennial Harbinger, as the brethren had ex- 
pected, the subject of fund raising had not been laid before 
the churches; so it was still not known what could be done in 
the way of supporting evangelists. A committee, headed by 
A. B. Green, was appointed to study the matter. This com- 
mittee met at once. By the time of the afternoon meeting, 
Green’s committee was ready with several concrete suggestions. 


Suggestions 


Ist. To raise a fund, by voluntary contribution, to the amount of 25 
cents per annum for each member, for the purpose of employing 
laborers to operate on the Western Reserve,:in building up weak 
churches, and in supplying destitute places with the gospel. 

2d. That there be a Board of Managers for each county, composed of 
one member from each church in the same; and if a church exceed 
one hundred members, that it be entitled to an additional member 
in said Board of Managers. 

3d. Let this Board receive the funds so raised by the churches, and 
appropriate them exclusively for the support of those who are 
employed by said Board to preach the gospel. 

4th. Let the Board select such men as it deems best, and appoint them 
their field of labor, and reward them out of the funds received from 

: the churches. 

5th. Let the Board meet semiannually, and let the Evangelists, as often, 
make a full report to the Board, in person or in writing, of their 
operations. 


“Hayden’s Minutes, September 5, 1842. 
*"Hayden’s Minutes, December 1, 1842. 
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6th. That the Evangelists present to the Board an account of the amount 
they may receive from other sources, and let this be a part of their 
compensation. 


7th. That the churches forward their funds to the Board, by their 
several delegates; and let the Board appoint a Treasurer from their 


own body, to receipt said funds, and keep them until called for by 
the Board. ' 


8th. That the Evangelists, Elders, and Deacons of the churches on the 
Western Reserve, assemble annually on the last Wednesday of 
May, at 10 o’clock a.m. for the purposes of making report of the 
state and progress of the cause, and to consult on whatever matters 
may conduce to the better qualifying of the Lord’s servants, and the 
general interests of the Lord’s cause. 


And Finally, we recommend to the brethren to make arrangements as 
soon as convenient to carry these suggestions into effect.® 


The suggestions made by the special committee were 
adopted on Tuesday evening, and rescinded on Wednesday 
morning. Then the whole matter was reconsidered, and fi- 
| nally adopted with minor changes. The association also de- 
_ cided to make J. P. Robison of Bedford the corresponding 
| secretary to whom the board of managers in each county were 
to report. J. D. Benedict volunteered to prepare a Circular 
containing the report, for distribution on the Reserve. 

On May 29, 1844, the association met again at Aurora. 
| After hearing a report on the evangelistic fund, the brethren 
| decided to discuss the topic, ““What Are the Qualifications and 
_ What the Recommendations Which Preachers of the Gospel 
Should Possess??? Opinions were freely expressed. A com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, brought a statement. in the 
form of five resolutions which crystallized their views. This 
report is not so important for what it advocates, as it is for 
the situation it inadvertently reveals in regard to preachers. 


*Hayden’s Minutes, May 30, 1843. Millennial Harbinger, 1843, p. 378. In 
this organization, the germ of a state-wide association may be seen, as well 
as a pattern for the O.C.M.S. 
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Report: 


Your committee, after due deliberations, begs leave to offer for your 
consideration the following resolutions: 


Ist. That we recommend to the churches to ordain no man as an 
evangelist, until his ability, integrity, and efficiency have been 
proved by his laboring in the churches to their approbation, and 
in the field where practicable, in connection with one or more 
senior ministers of the gospel. 

2d. ‘That we contemplate no man commissioned to go forth as an evan- 
gelist, until he is scripturally ordained. 

3d. That the churches are relatively dependent on each other. 

4th. That no man is eligible to the office of overseer, who lacks the 
scriptural qualifications. 

5th. That we request the evangelist and teachers to consult with the 
churches in their immediate vicinity that are willing to co- 
operate in spreading the gospel for the ensuing year, and induce 
them to carry it into effect. 


Resolved, that we are deeply impressed with the loss we have sustained 
in the demise, since last we met, of our beloved and much lamented 
brother John Henry... .7 


The following resolution, offered by William Hayden as 
soon as the above report was given, indicates Hayden antici- 
pated opposition and was trying to head it off. 


_ Resolved, that we disclaim all intention of exercising any power 
- either legislative or judicial in this counseling together, or of using any 
human authority in matters of religion.® 


N. H. Finney, in true Christian Baptist style, proposed an 
amendment to Hayden’s resolution. 


Resolved, that we instruct our secretary to destroy all the resolutions 
passed this day by this convention except the one relating to Bro. 
Henry’s death, that no one can say the disciples of Christ have any 
written rules or creeds but the Bible:® 


"Hayden’s Minutes, May 30, 1844. Millennial Harbinger, 1844, p. 334 (As 
Revised). 


- "Hayden’s Minutes, May 30, 1844. 
*Loc. cit. 
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The minutes don’t show a final decision on the matter. 
Apparently an animated discussion took place, “participated 
in by almost every member present, and which lasted until a 
late hour.” Thus after six meetings, the group found itself 
almost back to the place where it started. 

A meeting was held at East Cleveland, September 2, 1944, 
in conjunction with the Cuyahoga County Yearly Mesune at 
Doan’s Corners. Because of the stalemate at the former meet- 
ing, little could be done at this meeting. The four resolutions 
proposed at this time were so mild they didn’t mean anything. 
The brethren hadn’t yet overcome the fear of ecclesiasticism. 

Three years elapsed before the progressive brethren had 
the courage to meet again. It seems apparent that Isaac 
Errett was responsible for the reorganization of the association. 
Some of the ministers had met with him at New Lisbon in 
August, and recommended that a regular meeting be held the 
next month at Warren. 

Twelve of the preaching brethren conferred at the Warren 
meeting, November 23, 1847. They attacked many perplex- 
ing problems, and with some degree of success. A. S. Hayden 
read a paper calling attention to the need of discipline, stability, 
increased knowledge, and spirituality in the churches. The 
brethren discussed the issues in Hayden’s paper for two full 
days. The findings of this group, presented as a committee 
report, showed a tendency to go ahead with an organized pro- 
gram. It advocated home and foreign missionary work, hold- 
ing of Yearly Meetings in each county, the support of Bible 
societies, Sunday schools, and orphan asylums. The report 
also recommended strongly the forming of pastoral unities 
(called cooperations) to be supported by the officers of each 
church assessing the members according to their ability to give. 

‘Questions of a social nature were discussed also. ‘The 
brethren decided unanimously they would attempt to reform 
those members of the churches who made, sold, or used intox1- 
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cating liquor as a beverage. In the event they could not be 
reformed, the brethren then would ask them to separate them- 
selves from the church. They also decided to oppose “in a 
prudent manner” what they called the masked infidelity dis- 
turbing the peace of the churches, called ‘come-outerism.””” 


The Big Tent 


A project of a practical nature, suggested at this meeting, 
met complete acceptance. It was the raising of five hundred 
dollars to purchase a huge tent for the Yearly Meetings and 
other such gatherings. The money was easily raised, and the 


tent used for a number of years by the brethren on the Reserve. 


Mention of this tent is made a number of times in the periodi- 
cals of this period. One editor describes it: 


At Hanover we saw for the first time the “Big Tent” which has 
been in use for a number of years among the Disciples of Christ on the 
Western Reserve and some other counties, as a place for holding their 
annual meetings. It covers a circular area, when raised, the diameter 
of which is one hundred feet, and when properly seated will contain 
about three thousand people.*? 


During the Civil War this tent was cut up and went into 
the hospitals in the form of lint to bind the wounds of soldiers. 


Farmers Become Authors 


The next meeting was held at Newton Falls, May 16, 1848. 
To encourage one another in ministerial work, the brethren 
agreed to pledge to each other their influence and exertions, 
and to sustain and carry into effect reforms and religious im- 
provements on which they mutually agreed. The pledge was 
taken standing, and it was unanimous. 

A most astounding project was proposed at this time. The 
brethren, aware of the need of religious literature for Dis- 


“Hayden’s Minutes, November 23, 1847. 


“North-western Christian Magazine, October, 1857, p. 114. J. P. Robison of 
Bedford was custodian of the tent. 
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ciples, especially in view of the growing new Sunday school 
movement, determined to write, publish, and distribute a 
whole library of books. Though periodical literature was in 
abundance, very few books had been written that could be 
used in teaching religion to Disciples; so they thought. A 
committee of sixteen was appointed to “prosecute successfully 
the design of establishing a Sunday School Library free from 
the objectionable features of the libraries now in use.” This 
committee was to “select and revise such works now in use 
as they see proper, and to receive, examine and approve such 
manuscripts of original matter as may be presented to them.””” 

When the group met at Hanover on November 14, 1848, 
it was discovered the laymen were also favorable toward the 
library idea, but not much money had been contributed for the 
project. The association went ahead, however, with the origi- 
nal plans. The project was to be called the Christian Sunday 
School Library. They estimated the need for at least fifty 
volumes of one hundred fifty pages each, to be prepared for 
sale at a reasonable price. It was to be a whole library free 
from “denominational” taint. 

So great was the enthusiasm of those present that several 
volunteered to solicit contributions even before the books were 
written or the authors known. Members were assigned terri- 
tories within the state, and as far away as New York. Among 


| those who volunteered to write books were: William Hayden, 


J. J. Moss, J. H. Jones, James G. Mitchell, Israel Belton, 
Alexander Hall, R. Fausote, J. E. Gaston, and M. J. Streator. 
They were allowed to choose their own subjects. With the 
exception of Alexander Hall, these men were all novices at 
the business of writing and publishing books. They selected 
subjects as: Bible History, Bible Geography, The Great 
Teacher, Christian Evidence, The Happy Family, Biographies 

“Hayden’s Minutes, May 16, 1848. Only seven members of this committee 
were Ohioans. 
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of Great Christians, Instruction to Teachers, Principles of 
Interpretation, and a new hymnal.” 

J. G. Mitchell was named agent for the new project. His 
salary was set at three hundred dollars a year, exclusive of 
expenses; and he was instructed to solicit funds, promote the 
work, and take orders for Hayden’s new hymnal.” 

A representative of the American and Foreign Bible Society 
was present. Though he was not a Disciple, he was given a 
cordial invitation to present his cause and to travel among 
the churches. The brethren, through J. J. Moss, had tried to 
correspond with the American Christian Bible Society, but 
were unable to get any satisfaction from this organization.” 

The next year (1849) the first general brotherhood con- 
vention was held in Cincinnati. The convention endorsed a 
Tract and Publication Society for the entire brotherhood. The 
resolutions at this convention show such similarity to the 
resolutions on the Sunday School Library, as proposed by the 
Western Reserve preachers, there can be no doubt as to where 
the idea originated. When the brotherhood tract society was 
organized, the Western Reserve group thought it a better 
policy to support the larger work. Therefore, all funds and 
manuscripts were turned over to the Christian Tract Society 
of Cincinnati. Many of the manuscripts were actually pub- 
lished, and constituted the first book literature of the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The Last Two Meetings 


On May 1, 1849, the association met at Wooster. Discus- 
sion centered on how to promote a salutary discipline of the 
churches, and how to increase the number and usefulness of 
the brethren.” 


‘*Hayden’s Minutes, November 14, 1848. 
yt Loc. cit. 

*Loc. cit. 

*Hayden’s Minutes, May 1, 1849. 
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The last meeting was held at Mogadore, November 13, 
1849. Ina series of seven resolutions, the brethren endorsed 
the Christian Tract Society of Cincinnati, the school project at 
Hiram, the American Christian Bible Society, and the newly 
formed American Christian Missionary Society. 

Arrangements were made to inform the churches that the 
contributions made to the Sunday School Library project had 
been turned over to Archibald Trowbridge of the Christian 
Tract Society. The brethren who were revising manuscripts 
preparatory to publication were called on to deliver them to 
James Challen of the Tract Society; and that the Tract Society 
be certain the “books be put in a style as elegant, substantial, 
and neat as is consistent with desirable cheapness.” The 
Hiram resolution included an appeal for support, and a re- 
quest that no other local academies be started “that may inter- 
fere in any way with the prosperity of this seminary.” It is 
significant they voted to publish the notes concerning their 
activities in the Christian Age and Protestant Unionist rather 
that in the Millennial Harbinger!” 


Toward Social Thinking 


Notes from the field, as published in items of news in the 
various periodicals, show new trends developing among the 
Disciples in Ohio. In most communities the pioneer stage had 
passed and the churches were giving attention to cooperation, 
organization, missionary work, and enlarging the fellowship. 
Whereas a decade before, the brethren were concerned only 
with what they called, ‘“‘Restoring the ancient order of things,” 
now they considered the slavery problem, temperance issues, 
and the question of whether or not a Christian should belong 
to a secret order. The Mexican War stimulated thinking 


among some as to whether or not the war system was scriptural. 

“Hayden’s Minutes, November 13, 1849. The brethren had planned to meet 
_the following May in Hiram, but for reasons unknown, the association was 
disbanded. Its successor was formed in 1863. 
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During this period the usual number of local debates were 
held, new periodicals issued, Yearly Meetings convened, co- 
operations formed, and converts added. 


Meetings of Days 

A protracted meeting of several weeks’ duration was held 
at Cincinnati in 1842. On March 2, James Challen reported 
sixty immersions, and within three weeks this number was 
raised to 188.°° John Henry conducted a ten-day meeting at 
Ohio City (Franklin Circle, Cleveland) that same month, 
resulting in twenty-three immersions. J. G. Nickerson, who 
reported the meeting, claimed a preacher was needed badly at 
this place." A report from New Ark (Newark), dated April 
23, stated William Hayes held a successful meeting in Licking 
County with the congregation on the Brushy Fork of Licking 


Creek. There were twenty-four additions to the membership - | 


of the church.” Correspondence from J. H. Jones on May 17 
showed the Youngstown church recently had thirty-three ad- 
ditions; Minerva, forty; and Wadsworth, sixteen. The 
Youngstown church had been formed the year before, in 1841; 
after which the new members purchased an old academy and 
converted it into a meetinghouse.” 

J. H. Jones, writing from Wadsworth June 22, 1842, told 
of the result of a preaching mission of 136 days. He wrote 
that in a six-day meeting at Hanover, Columbiana County, he 
had thirty-five additions; at Aurora, Portage County, five ad- 
ditions; at Shannon Post Office, five additions and two on 
way to New Lisbon; at New Lisbon, eighty-six immersions 
and one from the “Old Christians”; and at Minerva, two 
additions.” According to A. S. Hayden, who had been holding 

*Millennial Harbinger, 1842, p. 188. 

*Ibid., p. 189. 

Ibid., p. 273. 


"Ibid., pp. 91, 274. 
iodo. 314. 
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‘meetings in Huron, Erie, and Lorain Counties in. the fall. of 
1842, this part of the Reserve needed a lot of attention.” 
John T. Powell closed a meeting at Neville, Clermont 
County, with seven additions. A church was organized by 
the twenty-eight converts at that place.” 

Early in 1843, M. J. Streator wrote of the organization of 
the church at North Eaton the year before. He claimed 
twenty-five members at the beginning, with forty more added 
in the past one and one-half years.” The Bedford church 
held a successful meeting in January, 1843, with J. H. Jones 
and John Henry preaching. Dr. J. P. Robison reported, 
“The last three weeks in Cuyahoga County, some two hundred 
have yielded in obedience to the faith of the prophets and 
apostles.”*® John C. Ashley wrote from Chauncey, Athens 
County, that in the past two years a church had grown up 
there with forty members. The brethren had recently built 
-a brick meetinghouse.*’ During the spring season, 1843, 
David Porter and W. O’Connor went on an evangelistic jour- 
ney through Wayne and Holmes Counties. The mission re- 
sulted in 115 baptisms.** Ina story from Mifflin, dated Feb- 
ruary 21, 1843, a cooperation meeting of nine churches in the 
Vicinity was announced. There were 298 members in these 
churches; and John Reed, Thomas J. Maffet, and Abner 
Wood were appointed as evangelists to serve the cooperation.” 


| Campbell’s Report 
Campbell visited several Yearly Meetings on the Reserve 
in 1843. He was able to give first-hand accounts of the ac- 


*Ibid., p. 560. 

Loe. cit. ) 

*Millennial Harbinger, 1843, p. 46. 
*Ibid., p. 142. 

"Ibid., p. 233. 

« dbid., Pp. 233. 

*Loc. cit. 
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tivities of the brethren. He declared the New Lisbon meet- 
ing was successful, resulting in thirty-eight baptisms. He was 
quite enthusiastic about the Trumbull County meeting, held 
at Youngstown. He estimated attendance as something be- 
tween six and ten thousand persons, two thousand of whom 
were Disciples. He wrote, “I have seen large assemblies in 
Virginia and Kentucky, but none equal to this one.” A huge 
tent, accommodating some two thousand persons, was pitched | 
in a grove, and the program lasted the usual three days. A 
thousand carriages were counted on the grounds. When the 
meeting closed, 450 of these were observed leaving on a single 
road. It must have been a gala occasion.” | 

The annual cooperation meeting for eastern Ohio was held 
at Smithfield, September 5, 1843. Churches represented 
were: Belle-Air (Bellaire), Stuebenville, Smithfield, Cadiz, 
Georgetown, and Nottingham. Members from some Pennsyl- 
vania congregations were also present. Evangelists G. Lucy 
and Wesley Lanpheare, who claimed to represent sixteen hun- 
dred members of the cooperation, reported 485 additions.” 

Thomas Campbell, who by this time had reached eighty 
years, made a missionary journey in 1843 with J. R. Frame. 
They held meetings in Guernsey, Muskingum, and Washing- 
ton Counties. It was on this mission that Thomas Campbell 
is reputed to have received second sight. Even at eighty years, 
his sermons continued to last the usual two hours.” 


Interesting Inctdents 


John Whitacre reported the Minerva church divided on the 
Washingtonian Teetotal Pledge. In a letter to Alexander 
Campbell he inquired, “Must we be united and all sign the . 

“Millennial Harbinger, 1843, p. 427. A. S. Hayden, of.cit., p. 451. 


"Millennial Harbinger, 1843, p. 476. 


"I bid., 1860, pp. 546-549. Alexander Campbell, Memoirs of Elder Thomas 
Campbell (Cincinnati: H. S. Bosworth, 1861) pp. 290-293. 
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pledge, or be united and all discard the pledge, or be con- 
sidered a set of heretics in consequence of our divisions?” 
Campbell responded, ‘Let those brethren who are for doing 
what they think right allow those who differ from them to do 
what they think right, and mutually respect each other’s sin- 
cerity and integrity, and all will do well.” 

Some interesting debates took place in 1844. One discus- 
sion, lasting several days, was held in a Presbyterian meeting- 
house in Harrison County, in October. President Nevins of 
New Athens College (Presbyterian) was the opponent of 
Jonas Hartzel (Disciple). According to the report submitted 
to the Harbinger, Hartzel easily defeated Nevins on the sub- 
ject of baptism. Local Presbyterians attributed this defeat 
to the man who represented them and not to their cause.” 

Two Mormon Elders came to North Eaton to present their 
claims at this place. Youthful M. J. Streator, pastor of the 
newly formed church, made such an able reply that the cause 
of the Latter Day Saints did not get a foothold.” 

When the Disciples were establishing a church at Chagrin 
Falls, there was much opposition from the Methodists. 
Asbury Seminary, controlled by the Methodist Conference, 
was located at this place. A wordy correspondence between 
members of both groups finally developed into a public debate 
on baptism. J. J. Stedman and John Locock represented the 
Methodists, and Jonas Hartzel and A. S. Hayden spoke for 
the Disciples. Starting on November 14, 1843, the debate 
lasted three days. Hayden attributes the school’s subsequent 
failure directly to the loss of this debate.” 

A. S. Hayden wrote to the editor of the Harbinger, under 
the date of January 13, 1844, that he had just returned from 
Stowe Corners, where with the help of brothers Bartlett and 
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Robison, a church was formed. This was the second attempt 
to organize at this place. A church started in 1831 had 
lapsed.*’ 

An interesting episode occurred in Akron in 1844. J. P. 
Robison held a meeting in the First Congregational Church, 
beginning January 31. He continued until the following Sat- 
urday, receiving sixty-eight additions. The Congregational 


minister, his wife, two daughters, and a son were among those — 


baptized. Correspondence from A. B. Green a week later 
indicates the meeting was continued and the immersions 1n- 
creased to one hundred persons. Most of these were from 
the Congregational Church, though some were Methodists.” 
Disciple preaching in the Akron area began as early as 1829, 
but no permanent organization was effected until the forming 
of the High Street Church of Christ in 1839. 

John Flick reported from Hendrysburg, Belmont County, 
that brother Vanvoorhis and he had served as evangelists in a 
ten-church cooperation the past year. The annual Coopera- 
tion Meeting was scheduled to be held in Barnesville in May, 
1844.° 

The February number of the Harbinger (1844) carried a 
long article on Church Order by Cyrus Bosworth, an Ohio 
preacher. Some of the congregations were having difficulty 
because of the great liberty of action within the democratic 
framework of the movement. A second Bosworth article in 
the July number carries the idea further. Campbell com- 
ments on these, “. . . the whole subject of church organization 
is as yet very imperfectly understood, and still more imper- 
fectly practised.” 

Several Yearly Meetings were held on the Reserve in 1844. 
One at East Fairfield had an attendance of some four thousand 
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laymen and eighteen preachers. Seven thousand persons went 
to the Niles meeting. When the Cuyahoga County group met 
at Doan’s Corners (East Cleveland) five thousand persons 
were counted. The Second Advent movement, popular at 
this time, drew some away from the Disciples. One report 
claims, “There was some sparring among the preachers on the 
subject of the second advent, and that before the multitude 
tooy 7 | 

A cooperation meeting was held at Ashland in Richland 
County, beginning February 16. Ten churches, with a total 
membership of 421 persons, reported through messengers. 
John Read and Abner Wood were employed as evangelists for 
the ensuing year.” 

In the field of publications, three Ohio papers were listed 
in the Harbinger. They were: A. Crihfield’s Orthodox 
Preacher, published at Cincinnati; D. Winder’s Reformer, 
published at New Paris; and I. N. Walter’s Gospel Herald 
(Christian Connection), published at New Carlisle, Ohio.” 

The debate of the year was between Thomas Gilmer of 
Chillicothe, a Universalist; and Arthur Crihfield. It took 
place at Wilmington, April 8, 1844. 


Mission to New England 


_A unique idea captivated Ohio preachers in 1845. It was 
a mission to New England. J. J. Moss, A. S. Hayden, Wil- 
liam Hayden, and others had made trips to New York State 
from time to time prior to this, preaching for the brethren 
there. Now an organized mission to the land of the Pilgrim 
fathers was proposed. N. H. Finney was the leading light 
in the movement. Wesley Lanpheare, James Gaston, and 
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William Collins worked with him. They contemplated visit- 
ing the states of New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut. They reasoned New England 
was the nursery of the mighty West, yet in the East, skepticism 
and infidelity blinded the people to the true gospel. 

W. W. Eaton, writing from Salem, Massachusetts, a few 
weeks after the proposal was announced, declared the idea of 
sending missionaries from Ohio to New England was quite 
startling; especially since missionary societies in the East were 
just being organized to evangelize the West. Religious circles 
in New England took some note of the project. The regular 
Baptists announced it, the free-will Baptists cautioned their 
members to beware of the heresy of Campbellism, and the 
Christian Connection group published some erroneous state- 
ments concerning it. The latter group attacked the mission 
on the basis that Disciples were sympathetic to the slavery 
system. Apparently the New England mission project did not 
get very far. The Ohio brethren were averse to backing their 
fine ideas with hard cash.*° 


More News of 1845 


Harvey Brockett’s report from Windham, February 25, 
1845, stated there was much need for a better system of co- 
operation among the churches. He estimated the Disciples had 
two thousand members in Trumbull County and an equal 
number in Portage County, with some twenty thousand in 
all on the Reserve.*® 

Alexander Hall, representing the Disciples, and Leonard 
Parker, representing the Methodists, held a debate at New 
Philadelphia early in the year. The subject under discussion 
was the design and action of baptism. The controversy lasted 
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sixteen days. As a result, ten persons were baptized, four of 
whom were Methodists.*’ 


D. S. Burnet started a new periodical at Cincinnati in Feb- 
ruary, 1845. He called it The Christian Family Magazine. 
It contained articles to interest all members of the family. 
Though the idea was good, the venture was not a financial 
success and the publication was soon discontinued.” 


The American Christian Bible Soctety 


The first organization within the Disciples movement to lay 
claim to being brotherhood-wide in scope was the American 
Christian Bible Society. Headquarters was at Cincinnati, with 
David Staats Burnet playing the leading rdle. It was organ- 
ized January 27, 1845, for the purpose of distributing Bibles 
at home and abroad. Its founders also proposed to encourage 
the printing of the Bible and its translation into foreign 
tongues. Though recognizing other societies were doing the 
same thing, they felt much more could be accomplished if the 
Disciples had their own Bible Society. In a communication 
sent to all brotherhood periodicals, the committee, composed of 
David Staats Burnet, James Challen, and J. J. Moss, appealed 
for general brotherhood support.” 

A Constitution with fourteen Articles was adopted. One 
dollar given annually made a person a member. To be a life 
member required twenty-five dollars. Those who gave a hun- 
dred dollars were made life-directors. Under the plan of 
organization, the parent society was located in Cincinnati, but 
auxiliary societies were to be set up in other communities. 
The business of the society was to be conducted by a board 
consisting of the president, nine vice presidents, correspond- 
ing and recording secretaries, treasurer, and twenty-five 

“Ibid., p. 94. 
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managers. David Staats Burnet was made president. The 
vice presidents chosen were: J. J. Moss, Dr. B. S. Lawson, 
Walter Scott, Alexander Campbell, John T. Johnson, John 
O’Kane, H. P. Gatchell, Ephraim A. Smith, and Dr. Eleazer 
Parmly. James @halled was corresponding secretary; George 
R. Hand, recording secretary; and Thurston Crane, treasurer.” 

Aylett Raines was one of the first to oppose the movement. 
He protested on the grounds that other societies were already 
in the field doing an effective service. In an article written 
for the Harbinger, he declared it was not expedient for the 
Disciples to set up a duplicating organization. He was-of the 
opinion more good could be accomplished by supporting the 
societies already in existence.” 

Alexander Campbell also questioned the propriety of a 
Disciples? Bible Society; claiming it was not a brotherhood 
project at all, and that it was a superfluous organization be- 
cause the Baptists had already entered this field. Writing in 
a critical mood, he declared if the Disciples spent huge sums 
on the project they still would not have a better organization 
than the Baptists. Furthermore, he felt his brethren had not 
yet learned the lesson of Christian liberality, and therefore 
they were not ready to sponsor such an expensive project.” 

The Bible Society issue precipitated the first open conflict 
between Cincinnati and Bethany. Reading between the lines, 
it would seem Campbell still nurtured the idea of winning 
the Baptists through friendly cooperation. He was trying to 
keep the door open for an eventual Disciple-Baptist rapproche- 
ment, and feared a competitive Bible Society would jeopardize 
these plans. Back of the controversy can also be seen a fear 
that the center of influence of the Disciples might be moved 
from Bethany to Cincinnati if the project were successful. 


“W.T. Moore, A Comprehensive History of the Disciples of Chiat (New 
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Though ‘this motive seems unworthy of Campbell, it did-crop 
out again in the Arny-Hall dispute a few years later. 
Burnet took exception to Campbell’s view. He claimed the 
Harbinger refused to print the complete notice of the Bible 
Society with its list of officers and other information. Other 
periodicals, he wrote, gave full publicity. He stated also that 
it was unfair for Campbell to precede his article with unfavor- 
able comments such as those by Aylett Raines. As for the 
movement not being sponsored in its inception by the brother- 
hood, Burnet pointed out there was not a convention of the 
churches called to establish Bethany College either, yet this 
institution asked for brotherhood support. In reply, Campbell 
gave the rather weak argument that had he called Bethany 
College the American Christian College the cases would have 
been parallel, but under the circumstances they were not. In 
concluding his rather lengthy stricture on Burnet’s correspond- 
ence, Campbell claimed that when the society could show it 
could give better and cheaper Bibles to the heathen than the 


_ American’ and Foreign Bible Society, he would become a 


member.** 

According to the report given at the first annual meeting 
of the society, 1,046 dollars was raised. One-third of this 
amount was paid out for Bibles, one-third for agents, and the 


remainder for printing and stationery. The Bible Society, 


which in actuality represented but four Cincinnati churches 
only, was never very successful. It was endorsed by the first 
General Convention in 1849, but finally it was found expedient 


to merge it with the Baptist Bible Union. Then, without the 


full support of Alexander Campbell, no organization of 


brotherhood scope could hope to succeed. 


A Sunday School and Tract Society was organized at Cin- 
cinnati about this time. In 1851, its name was changed to the 
American Christian Publication Society Largely through the 
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efforts of the Indiana brethren, an attempt was made to form 
a joint stock company or “Book Concern” under the auspices 
of the publication society. The Christian Age and Sunday- 
School Journal were purchased and controlled by this organi- 
zation for about two years.” 


Facing the Slavery Problem 


Ohio Disciples never quite approved of Alexander Camp- 
bell’s position on American slavery. Those living on the 
Reserve, for the most part, leaned toward the abolitionist 
view. Those living in other sections of Ohio were at least 
anti-slavery in their sentiments. Campbell found himself 
possessed by an understanding appreciation for the problems 
of his brethren, both North and South. He therefore took a 
mediating position. Asa result, northern Disciples considered 
him pro-slavery and southern Disciples thought him anti- 
slavery. 

Actually, he objected to the institution of slavery, but ob- 
jected more to the methods of the abolitionists. His view was 
more rational than that of the hotheads on either side. As 
he interpreted scripture, he thought slavery was acceptable in 
God’s sight. From the political standpoint, he upheld the in- 
stitution because it was sanctioned by law. Economically and 
socially, he was against slavery and thought it a curse to the 
country. 

As he wanted to keep the controversy out of the brother- 


hood, he wrote very little on the subject prior to 1845. Be-_ 


cause it finally became an outstanding political issue, much 
pressure was placed on him to clarify his position; so he finally 
published a series of articles on slavery, beginning in the 
Harbinger of 1845.” 


“Joseph Franklin and J. A. Headington, The Life and Times of Benjamin 
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Campbell’s attitude before this time can be summed up in 
an article written in 1842. 


In the present excited state of feeling on this subject, we have 
refused our pages to all parties, believing it to be entirely incompatible 
with the genius and design of our work to admit any such discussions, 
involving in them matters much more political, prudential, and local, 
than either religious or moral. The political press and the legislative 
halls are the proper theatres for such combats; and to them we refer 
such subjects so long as we have more important matters on hand.°® 


When Campbell finally made his position on slavery clear, 
it was discovered he believed in the Master-Servant relation- 
ship as described in the New Testament. The Christian, he 
held, could assume legal rights as master, and transfer these 
rights to another person. He believed it was wrong for the 
Christian to use force to annihilate the relationship between 
slave and master; yet he preferred to be known as anti-slavery 
in his opinions. He objected to the abolitionists because they 
advocated armed force to bring an end to the slavery system. 
Therefore, he was no friend of eastern abolitionists, nor of 
the belligerent emancipators. This view is consistent with 
his New Testament pacifism. He was friendly to the idea 
of gradual, state controlled, legal liberation that would work 
the least financial hardship on slaveholders. As early as 
1829, he gave as his reason for permitting himself to be placed 
as a delegate to the Virginia Constitutional Convention, the 
cause of the final abolition of slavery. At this convention he 
proposed a plan for gradual emancipation. Had his plan been 
followed in Virginia and other states, the Civil War might 
have been averted. 

In stressing the relationship of slave to master and master 
to slave, he wrote that masters should treat slaves right, and 
slaves in turn should treat their masters right. By citing 
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apostolic precedent as authority, he claimed certain relative 
duties for both parties. 

Campbell believed slaves should be educated and sit 
the faith of the New Testament. He baptized many Negro 
slaves with his own hands. The whole slavery issue, thought 
Campbell, should never be made a test of fellowship. He 
claimed that by no scriptural authority could slaveholders, 
non-slaveholders, or slaves be barred from membership in 
the churches anywhere. 

For the most part, his brethren in Ohio did not agree with 
these views. Looking upon slavery simply as inexpedient, 
because it was not in harmony with the age nor favorable to 
national prosperity, was a view far too mild for them. The 
churches on the Reserve, where abolitionism was strongest be- 
cause of New England influence, were most dissatisfied with 
Campbell’s views. From 1845 on, there was a gradual aliena- 
tion of affection between Ohio Disciples and the Bethany 
reformer. This was most noticed in lack of support to 
Bethany College, and the subsequent founding of! Hiram Col- 
lege in 1849. It may be significant that Charles Brown, radi- 
cal Disciple abolitionist, helped draft the charter for the new 
school. 

In 1845, A. B. Green of Wadsworth wrote to Campbell, 
‘Your essays on slavery have given rise to many strange ques- 
tions among some people, and many are'sorry that you have 
been induced to lift your pen on that subject.” Pursuing the 
matter further, he wrote his brethren were saying that Ameri- 
can slavery, to have the sanction of the Bible, must be like 
Roman and Hebrew slavery, not based on color; that scrip- 
turally it is as right for a black man to own white slaves as 
for a white man'to own black slaves. He then posed the ques- 
tion, “If it was wrong to steal the first slaves and sell them 
here, how many masters’ hands must the slave pass through 
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before it ceases 'to be a crime to purchase him and sell him to 
another?”?*” 
-M. Winans was distressed because some members of the 
Jamestown church withdrew fellowship, because the church as 
a'whole wouldn’t take a stand against slavery. He submitted 
the correspondence between himself and the members who 
withdrew, to Campbell.” | 
The Royalton church in Cuyahoga County, organized in 
1829, was one of 'the churches taking definite action against 
slavery at an early date. A Cleveland newspaper reported 
in 1846: | 


At a meeting of the Royalton Disciples on December 22, presided 
over by Dougall McDougal, Chairman, it was resolved that the church 
no longer keep quiet on the subject of the great evil, slavery, and that 
the buying and selling of human beings is opposed to Christianity.” 


Members of the Randolph church in' Portage County passed 
a stronger anti-slavery resolution. They resolved not to 
fellowship with slaveholders or apologists. This caused a 
division in the church.” 

The Solon church in Cuyahoga County passed a four-part 
anti-slavery resolution in 1857. In this resolution they de- 
clared they were in favor of ridding slavery from the church, 
praying that their brethren in the South would see their sin- 
fulness; that no Christians in the world should condone 
slavery, and that they would not support it in any way.” 


Early Negro Congregations 


The only bi-racial congregation on record in the Ohio Dis- 
ciples’ fellowship at this early date was one formed with mem- 
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bers at Stantontown and Marengo in Morrow County. It 
was organized in 1842. Meetings were held in Edgar’s dis- 
tillery. In 1847, a meetinghouse was erected on the West 
Liberty village green. The first two ministers of the congre- 
gation were said to be mulattos who had married white women. 
The church lapsed after the Civil War, and the meetinghouse 
was removed. There is a possibility that this church was of 
New Light origin.” 

A church of Negro brethren was organized at Pickerell- 
town, Logan County, in 1838. It was called the Christian 
Disciple Church and was famous as an underground railroad 
station in pre-Civil War times. The first minister was Henry 
Newson. By 1856, the congregation was weakened numeri- 
cally, and disbanded. The log meetinghouse was sold to the 
African Methodist Episcopal denomination. 


Ohioans Turn Against Campbell 


William Hayden’s letter to Campbell, dated March 14, 
1848, from Chagrin Falls, indicates the coolness of Ohio Dis- 
ciples toward the Bethany reformer by this time. Hayden 
wrote, “I know you have not been well used by the Northern 
brethren, and so a great many think; but those who think so 
are those who, like myself, have not hitherto been able to 
help it much.” Campbell replied he was sorry the Western 
Reserve brethren should think his absence for several years 
from that part of.the state was occasioned by things he had 
said or done. He added he had expected more from them in 
the cause of moral and religious education [Bethany College], 
and that he expected to be present at the next Trumbull 
County Yearly Meeting.” 

°wWw.H. Perrin, History of Morrow County (Chicago: O. L. Baskin & Co., 
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Just as Campbell was getting into the good graces of the 
Ohio brethren again, Congress passed the Fugitive Slave Act. 
This was in 1850. Anti-slavery forces did not believe this law 
constitutional, and the tumult aroused over the issue focused 
attention of Ohio Disciples again on the position taken by 
Campbell. The Bethany reformer felt it was a Christian’s 
duty to obey the law; implying that as long as this was the law, 
every citizen, whether he agreed with it or not, should aid in 
returning fugitive slaves to their masters.” 

John Kirk wrote from the Hacienda of Palestine, December 
12, 1850, “Your position on American Slavery I very much 
dislike. I suppose you must be aware, that the brethren 
generally on the Western Reserve, and particularly in this 
section of it, also disagree with you on this subject.””” 

In a lengthy letter, even Isaac Errett took issue with Camp- 
bell on obedience to secular law. Errett held the laws of the 
land should be obeyed, “excepting where they require us to 
act contrary to the laws of God.’ A. B. Green of Western 
Star (near Wadsworth) also came out in opposition to Camp- 
bell’s view.” 

At a meeting of the first Ohio convention at Wooster in 
1852, when the Ohio Christian Missionary Society was organ- 
ized, the slavery issue threatened to demoralize the conven- 
tion before it got under way. John Kirk, the aforesaid abo- 
litionist, had written to Isaac Errett that he had heard that Dr. 
Barclay, the first missionary sent to Jerusalem by the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society, was a slaveholder. He 
further stated he had been informed that at the time of Dr. 
Barclay’s commission, he owned four slaves. Though the facts 
were true in Barclay’s case, the actual circumstances connected 
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with the affair placed Dr. Barclay above reproach. He had 
inherited the slaves and had offered them freedom if they 
would leave the state. They refused to accept his offer. Fail- 
ing in this, Dr. Barclay induced another Disciple, in whom he 
had confidence, to purchase them. Reviewing the Barclay 
slave case, Kirk asked Errett this question, “Flow can we co- 
operate with a missionary society that sends such a character 
guilty before high heaven and all good men, of such ungoodly 
conduct?” 

Charles Brown of North Bloomfield wrote and argued in a 
similar manner. Thus a very disturbing influence was at work 
threatening the success of the state organization. Brown made 
trouble at the convention, but because of the tact and wisdom 
of Isaac Errett, the difficulty was surmounted.” 

There was a noticeable decrease in the volume of Ohio 
correspondence to the editor of the Harbinger following the 
appearance of Campbell’s articles on slavery. Nevertheless, 
a few faithful correspondents continued to send notes from the 


field. 
Opposition to Secret Fraternities 


The lodge membership issue, which split many denomina- 
tions about this time, had no serious effect on the Disciples in 
Ohio. Lodge membership was considered in the realm of 
opinion, and not a matter of faith. Nevertheless, the brethren 
were willing to express their opinion freely about the matter. 
As for Campbell, he objected to secret fraternities of all kinds. 
Many Disciple leaders, especially i in northeastern Ohio, were 
Masons. Campbell’s antagonism toward the society ‘didn’t 
serve to improve his relationship toward Ohio Disciples. 
Rather, it was another wedge separating him from the aftec- 
tions of the Ohio brethren. 


7. §. Lamar, Memoirs of Isaac Errett (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing 
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In response to one of Campbell’s anti-secret society articles, 
M. Winans of Jamestown wrote: 


Let no Christian man be condemned for being a Free Mason or an 
Odd Fellow, until the churches have learned to practise charity... . 


It is because of the unfruitfulness of the churches, that Free Masonry, 
Odd Fellowship, and Temperance Societies, flourish.®° 


Winans contended that churches should look after the poor 
and distressed, and put Christianity into practice as well as 
hold it as a theory. 

Two years later, Campbell published a complete program 
in the Harbinger for the ceremony of laying the cornerstone 
of a new Masonic Hall at Mount Pleasant, Hamilton County. 
Though he claimed to have printed the program simply to 
show that lodges have religious rites and ceremonies, and as 
such desecrate God, it was more likely that he wanted to call 
attention to item five, Address by brother Burnet. Apparently 
the desired result was achieved for David Staats Burnet wrote 
to Campbell, “My name was inserted in that programme con- 
trary to my request and without my knowledge, and conse- 
quently the address was not delivered.” ‘ 


Evangelism 


A Circular, re-published in the Harbinger, reported a so- 
called Ohio State Meeting at the Bell church, near Martins- 
burg in Knox County. To support the church better, the Cir- 
cular recommended each brother pay one dollar and each sister 
fifty cents annually to the general church fund, and in addition 
to this, all members pay at the rate of two dollars per thou- 
sand on property owned by them. It deplored the fact that 
experienced preachers were leaving the field for want of sup- 
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port, and that intelligent young men were turning to other 
professions for lack of encouragement.” 

A. B. Green reported from Norton, Summit County, that 
a Yearly Meeting had just been concluded there. Fourteen 
conversions took place during the meeting.” Two Yearly 
Meetings were held on the Reserve in the fall of 1846. One 
was at Elyria and the other at Euclid. At the former place, 
some fourteen persons became members of the church. At 
Euclid, seven were baptized.” 

Ten congregations from Belmont, Guernsey, and Monroe 
Counties had a cooperation meeting at Mt. Liberty in Belmont 
County, May 22, 1847. Evangelists John Flick and William 
D. Louther reported one hundred additions the past year. The 
churches represented by delegates were: Mt. Liberty, Bend 
Fork, Stillwater, Mt. Ephraim, Claysville, Richfork, Antioch, 
Glonione Union, and Rehoboth.” 

The Morgan County Yearly Meeting was held in Septem- 
ber, 1847, at the Wolfe Creek church near McConnelsville. 
The meetinghouse, much too small for the huge gathering, 
was reserved for the women. Alexander Hall reported that 
besides the women, there were thirty-seven infants in the place. 
The presence of so many babies seemed to impress him! Most 
of the congregation assembled in a large tent pitched near the 
front door of the meetinghouse, so speakers could be heard in 
both places.” 

Several thousand persons attended the Trumbull County 
Yearly Meeting in 1847. B. F. Perky reported eleven addi- 
tions.” The Elyria church entertained the Lorain County 
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Yearly Meeting again in 1847. William Hayden, A. B. Green, 
J. P. Robison, and J. Cyrenius were the preachers. A pro- 
tracted meeting was held at Sabina in September, with J. 
Swallow and D. Thompson doing the preaching. Eight persons 
were baptized.” W. A. Belding was the principal speaker in 
a similar meeting held at Boston, in Belmont County. There 


were twenty-five accessions to the church reported as a result 
of his labors.” 


A State Organization Proposed 


Early in 1847, Alexander Hall proposed the forming of an 
Ohio State Missionary Convention, and a United States Mis- 
sionary Convention. This proposal was apparently the first of 
its kind, at least in Ohio. 


Now we propose the following plan. At the next Annual Meeting 
of the brethren in Licking County, let there be another meeting ap- 
pointed in some central part of the state, to fill the place, if that is 
advisable, of the next annual meeting of the brethren at that place. Let 
it be called the Ohio State Missionary Convention, and let its objects 
be, according to its title, to raise funds and appoint able, pious, and 
devoted brethren, as home missionaries, to travel and preach throughout 
the state . . . and should the other states adopt a similar project . 
the result would be, that a United States Missionary Convention would 
be established, composed of a number of delegates from each convention, 
for the purpose of appointing and sending missionaries laded with the 
word of life to foreign lands.’® 


Early Sunday Schools 


One of the first appeals on behalf of the Sunday school 
movement appeared in one of the issues of the Millennial Har- 
binger in 1848. It came as a result of a ministers’ meeting at 
Newton Falls in May. Very few of the churches had Sunday 
schools. Some had one or two organized Bible classes. The 


"Ibid., p. 189. 
"Ibid, pp. 235, 236. 
"Tbid., pp. 54, 55. 
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brethren felt a great deal of good would. come to the church if 
Sunday schools were established under its supervision. The 


afore-mentioned Sunday School Library plan was also included 


in the recommendation of a special committee appointed for 
this purpose. William Hayden, A. S. Hayden, and Isaac 
Errett were the prime movers of this project.” 

The Yearly Meeting for Portage County in 1848 was held 
at Freedom on June 2. Thirteen churches with a total of 671 
members were reported. The Hiram congregation led in mem- 
bership with 102 members. Hiram, Ravenna, Deerfield, and 
Mantua had Sunday schools for children. Ravenna and Deer- 
field each had a special Bible class.” 

The Yearly Meeting for Geauga and Lake Counties was held 
June 9, 1848, at Munson. Fourteen churches with a com- 
bined atymtnrctals of 540 persons were represented. The 
Munson church with eighty members boasted of the largest 
congregation. Munson, Little Mountain, and Burton con- 
ducted Sunday schools for children. Chardon, Russell, Men- 


tor, East Willoughby, Little Mountain, and Thomson had at 


least one special Bible class each.” 


Campbell and the Yearly Meetings 


A communication to the Harbinger, written by William 
Hayden from Chagrin Falls, March 14, 1848, implored 
Campbell to visit the Reserve and New York State. Hayden 
also claimed that 120 persons had been received into the 
Chagrin Falls church during the winter months.” 

Whether in answer to this appeal or not, at least Campbell 
did journey through Ohio that fall. It was his first appear- 


a peeapia! Harbinger, 1848, pp. 466-470. Gospel Proclamation, 1848, pp. 
‘I- 1 : Pe | . . ’ 
"Millennial Harbinger, 1848, p. 476. 

“Loc. cit. 

=Millennial Harbinger, 1848, p. 239. 
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ance in several years in many Ohio communities. The Yearly 
Meeting at Canfield attracted seven thousand persons. It was 
held in a large tent pitched in a shady grove. Campbell claimed 
not more than half the audience could get in the tent at one 
time. He also wrote that the horses and carriages covered a 
twenty-acre field. The Bedford meeting was not so well at- 
tended, but a large crowd was present. The appearance of 
Campbell as a speaker always guaranteed a successful meeting. 
His recent experiences in Europe, where he was jailed as a 
slavery sympathizer on a trumped-up charge by a radical 
abolitionist, played no little part in getting him a good hear- 
ing from the Ohio brethren.” 


Statistical Report 


W. F. M. Arny, who at that time was Campbell’s private 
secretary, reported complete statistics obtained at Yearly Meet- 
ings on the Western Reserve. It does not seem possible that 
a century ago, attendance at Yearly Meetings exceeded regis- 
trations of present-day International Conventions, but there 1s 
little reason to doubt the figures. Even allowing for possible 
exaggeration, total attendance numbers were high. In Arny’s 
breakdown of statistics for Western Reserve congregations in 
1848, he shows the churches had been growing fast. Portage 
County had thirteen churches with 671 members. Lake and 
Geauga Counties had fourteen churches with 540 members. 
Fight churches were located in Columbiana County, with 718 
members. Trumbull and Mahoning Counties had 1,200 mem- 
bers in sixteen churches. Cuyahoga County boasted of 823 
members in its twelve churches. Medina and Summit Counties 
together had 485 members in nine churches. In an eighteen- 
year period on the Reserve, since the Disciples became a sepa- 
rate communion in 1830, seventy-two churches were formed 


“Ibid., pp. 596, 597. 
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with 4,437 members. The largest church was at Bedford with 
231 members. Only ten of the seventy-two congregations 
supported Sunday schools.” 


The Ohio Fellowship in ?Forty-Nine 


Congregations throughout the state reported special meet- 
ings, baptisms, and increased activity in the “gold rush” year 
of 1849. J. R. Frame of Dayton, in a communication of 
January 3, reported several recent additions to the church. 
The Harbinger was pleased to publish the account.” D. S. 
Burnet of Cincinnati was particularly glad to announce the 
baptism of his brother, Jacob Burnet, Jr., a Cincinnati attorney. 
The Christian Chapel at “Eighth and Walnut,” according to 
Burnet, was the scene of frequent additions." 


The Portage County Yearly Meeting was held at Deerfield 
in June. Congregations at Aurora, Deerfield, Franklin, Free- 
dom, Garrettsville, Hiram, Mantua, Palmyra (North), 
Palmyra (South), Randolph, Ravenna, Shalersville, Streets- 
boro, and Windham submitted statistical information. Three 
thousand persons were in attendance.” 


A twelve-day protracted meeting was held at Ravenna in 
September. Isaac Errett of North Bloomfield was the evan- 
gelist. There were seventeen additions. The next month 
Errett held a similar meeting at Newton Falls, resulting in 
thirty baptisms.” 

A Yearly Meeting for Summit and Wayne Counties was held 
at Wooster in the fall. There were thirty additions. Constant 
Lake of Wooster also reported that A. B. Green, J. D. Bene- 

“Ibid., pp. 655, 656. 

**Tbid., 1849, p. 174. 

"Ihid., pp. 296, 297. 


*Tbid., p. 592. 
"Tbid., 1850, p. 54. 
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dict, and Wesley Lanpheare had held a meeting recently at the 
Wooster church, resulting in twenty-five additions.” 


A plan to divide Ohio Disciples into six general geograph- 
ical districts was submitted by David Staats Burnet to the 
Christian Age and Millennial Harbinger. The proposal was 
given shortly after the meeting of the first General Conven- 
tion of Disciples at Cincinnati in 1849. It probably arose 
out of the discussion and recommendations at this gathering. 
Burnet’s plan was to use the National Road to divide the state 
into North and South districts. He suggested a line from the 
eastern limits of Sandusky through the eastern limits of 
Columbus; then following the channel of the Scioto to the 
Ohio River, dividing the state into East and West districts. 
The Reserve, because it held a majority of the Disciples, was 
to be divided into two additional districts. When the districts 
had been properly set up, Burnet thought that quarterly meet- 
ings should be held in each. This suggestion, and that of 
Alexander Hall for a State Convention, show a tendency to- 
ward consolidation for ecclesiastical purposes.” 


The First National Convention 


For several years, some of the more progressive persons in 
the brotherhood had been thinking in terms of a state and 
national organization. Campbell was in substantial agreement 
with these ideas, but entertained some fears regarding them. 
His anxiety was expressed in a convention article written for 
the Harbinger. 


I am of the opinion that a Convention, or general meeting, of the 
churches of the Reformation is a very great desideratum . . . I am also 
of opinion that Cincinnati is the proper place for holding such Con- 
vention .. . I must, however, to suggest considerations to our brethren, 
say that it should not be a convention of Book-makers or of Editors, to 


"Tbid., p. 58. 
“Ibid., pp. 104, 105. 
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concoct a great book concern; but a Convention of messengers of 
churches, selected and constituted such by the churches—one from 
every church, if possible (or if impossible) one from a district, or some 
definite number of churches. It is not to be composed of a few self- 
appointed (messengers, or of) messengers from one, two, or three dis- 
tricts, or States, but a geseral Convention.°” 


Largely through the efforts of the Ohio brethren, and with- 
out the official sanction of Alexander Campbell, a convention 
was called for October 24-28, 1849, in the city of Cincinnati. 
Campbell didn’t accept the invitation to be present, giving poor 
health and bereavement as his excuse. He sent W. K. Pendle- 
ton of Bethany in his place. 


When the roll was called at the convention, 156 delegates 
from eleven states responded. About a hundred congregations 
were represented. 


The American Christian Missionary Society was organized 
at this meeting. A Constitution with thirteen articles was 
adopted, and Alexander Campbell elected president. Vice 
presidents from Ohio were: David Staats Burnet, J. J. Moss, 
and Dr. Irwin. There were seventeen other vice presidents 
elected; representing various sections of the nation. James 
Challen of Cincinnati was made corresponding secretary; 
George S. Jenkins, recording secretary; and Archibald Trow- 
bridge, treasurer. Of the fifteen members of the Board of 
Managers, all resided in Cincinnati except one. Se 


‘The convention endorsed the American Christian Bible 
Society which had been organized in 1845. Next, it recom- 
mended that the brethren form state and district organizations, 
and that these organizations hold quarterly meetings. 

Resolutions concerning the necessary qualifications for min- 
isters and evangelists, the forming of Sunday schools, and the 
publishing of Sunday school books parallel similar prior ac- 
tion taken by the Western Reserve ministers. It is not difficult 

“Ibid., 1849, pp. 475, 476. 
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to perceive that the inspiration for these projects came prima- 
rily from northern Ohio, with D. S. Burnet of Cincinnati 
collaborating. 

Regarding David Staats Burnet, John T. Brown claimed 
him to be the father of organized cooperative work among the 
Disciples. Though Alexander Campbell wrote a great deal 
about cooperation, he was not inclined to make practical ap- 
plications. Burnet probably deserves a larger place in the 
history of the Disciples than he has received. Alexander Camp- 
bell was the Reformer; Scott, the Evangelist; Burnet, the 
Organizer; and Isaac Errett, the Conservator of the movement. 
The brotherhood, though it has honored Thomas Campbell 
and Barton W. Stone as great men, nevertheless has followed 
in patterns set by Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott, David 
Staats Burnet, and Isaac Errett. 


When Alexander Campbell heard he had been made presi- 
dent of the American Christian Missionary Society, he gave 
nominal support to the movement. He didn’t prove to be an 
inspirational leader in this field, however, and his name was 
worth far more than his services.” 


The W. F. M. Arny Case 


In 1848, Alexander Hall, of Ohio, published the first sta- 
tistical report of the Christian Churches in Europe and Amer- 
ica. He listed the churches separately by states and counties; 
gave the estimated membership of each church, together with 
the names of the preachers and elders. A total of 1,983 
churches were listed in his Register. Wall didn’t claim per- 
fection for his “Year Book,” but declared it was the best that 
could be published at the time. Altogether it was a worthy 


“Tbid., pp. 689-695. John T. Brown, Churches of Christ in the United 
States, Australasia, England, and Canada (Louisville: John P. Morton Co., 
1904), pp, 150-156. Moore, of. cit., pp. 439-450. J. H. Garrison, The Ref- 
ormation in the Nineteenth Century (St. Louis: Christian Publishing Co., 1901), 


pp. 114-123. Franklin and Headington, of. cit., pp. 242-244, 
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effort and a good beginning in the collection of statistical 
material.” 

When Alexander Campbell attempted to discredit the 
Register and its compiler, he precipitated a nasty quarrel with 
himself and the Bethany church on one side and Hall and 
his Ohio friends on the other. W. F. M. Arny, field agent 
for Bethany College and the Harbinger, seems to have been 
caught in the middle. The repercussions from the Arny case 
were another blow to Campbell’s declining prestige, so far as 
Ohio Disciples were concerned. 

Shortly after the appearance of the Register, Campbell pub- 
lished a caustic criticism of its merits and its author. He wrote: 


Brother Hall has too much on hands to do any thing well. Think 
of one man keeping a tavern, manufacturing brick, preaching, travelling, 
editing “The Gospel Proclamation,” preparing for a “Christian Alma- 
nac,” and for some kind of a public library in common stock &c. &c.; 
and what gigantic powers must he possess to be equal, or even to imagine 
himself equal, to such enterprizes. No wonder, then, that this his 
“Christian Register,” &c. has the appearance of the most crude catch- 
penny thing of the present century... . 

But really I am inexpressibly mortified on receiving this wretched 
pamphlet, full of errors from cover to cover... . 

... We have too much of this uncalled for and irresponsible editorship.®° 


W. F. M. Arny came into the picture because both Hall and 
Campbell used him to bolster their cases. In Campbell’s 
original criticism of the Register, he claimed Hall’s figures 
didn’t check with those compiled by Arny who had recently 
traveled through Illinois and Missouri. Hall replied through 
the Gospel Proclamation that before the statistics were pub- 
lished, Arny had examined them and pronounced them per- 
fect so far as his knowledge extended.” 


“Alexander Hall, The Christian Register (Loydsville, Ohio, 1848). 


*Millennial Harbinger, 1848, pp. 599, 600. This criticism of Hall could well 
have been applied to Campbell himself who managed a college, a printing 
office, a farm, a post office, edited magazines, preached, debated, lectured, etc. 


*Thid., 1849, p. 51. 
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On reading this, Arny sent an open letter to Hall, pub- 
lished in the Harbinger, charging Hall with not printing the 
whole truth in this connection. He declared, “You know that 
when you first told me of your intention to publish a Register, 
that I replied it was impossible to obtain correct statistics from 
the churches; that I had personally tried it, and had failed.” 
He added that when he realized Hall intended to publish a 
Register anyway, he agreed to furnish such statistics as he had 
already collected. Hall, he claimed, had let him examine the 
first form of the Register, and he had made corrections which 
Hall had not observed.” 

In self-defense, Hall, through the Gospel Proclamation, 
continued his attack on both Campbell and Arny. It became 
serious enough for Arny to request the Bethany church to 
interfere and give him a trial. Robert Richardson and J. 
Parkinson were appointed by the church as a committee to 
prepare the case for a hearing. 

In a series of letters between Hall and the Bethany church, 
Hall charged that Arny had told him the “Bishop’s” oppo- 
sition to the American Christian Bible Society arose from the 
fear that Cincinnati would become the Jerusalem of the Refor- 
mation instead of Bethany. He also charged that Arny had 
threatened in a private letter to imjure him as he traveled 
among the brethren. For witnesses to Arny’s statement con- 
cerning Campbell, Hall submitted the names of two Ohio 
Disciple ministers, J. J. Moss and James G. Mitchell. 


W. K. Pendleton, representing the Bethany church, wrote 
to both Moss and Mitchell, asking for the facts. Each replied 


"Thid., pp. 52, 53. The Register claimed the following list of congregations: 


Kentucky ___ 410 Tennessee __ 141 N. Carolina__ 28 Maryland -.. 9 
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Arny actually had made the statement concerning Campbell’s 
opposition to the American Christian Bible Society, as Hall 
had claimed. if 

The Bethany church next summoned Hall to come to 
Bethany to be interviewed by the investigating committee. 
Hall refused, claiming there was nothing more to investigate, 


cooeoe Gee : 
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Fic. 1.—Map of Ohio showing distribution of con- 
gregations of the Disciples of Christ, according to the 
statistics of Hall’s Register of 1848. 


and that a summons such as this one made him equally a 
prisoner at the bar with Arny. The Bethany church replied 
that Hall’s publications had placed the character of Arny, one 
of their members, in jeopardy, and the church wanted the 
whole truth. Hall still refused to go to Bethany. 
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Arny subsequently was tried before the Bethany church. 
The whole case, beginning with the statistical report in the 
Register and its validity, was reviewed. On the issue of 
Campbell’s opposition to the American Christian Bible Society, 
Arny claimed he had no distinct recollection of what he said 
in the presence of Moss, Mitchell, and Hall. He added, 
however, that if he said what was claimed, it must have been 
spoken ironically! Many other related matters were taken 
up at the trial. 

As a result, Arny made a muiblic apology before the church, 
testifying that though he couldn’t remember exactly what 
he had said to Hall, he could not have intended what was in- 
ferred from it. He regretted he had used any language cal- 
culated to produce the impression given and asked the brethren 
to forgive his fault. 

Members of the church then passed a series of seven resolu- 
tions, expressing themselves as believing Alexander Campbell 
free from improper motives in opposing the Bible Society, as 
charged by Hall; that Hall in turn had acted disrespectfully 
toward the Bethany church; and that a copy of the resolutions 
be sent to the church in Belmont County, Ohio, where Hall 
was a member, “as a charge against him requiring their ac- 
tion.” Nothing was said of Campbell’s original and unfair 
tirade against Hall when the Register first appeared.”” The 
__ resolutions made the burden of guilt fall on Hall, and “white- 
| washed”? Campbell.” 

_ In the August number of the Harbimger for 1850, Campbell 
printed the following: 


- I am happy to state to the brotherhood, that Bro. Alexander Hall 
made a recent visit to Bethany, and from an interview had, and the 


*Ibid., p. 399. The complete correspondence and trial is covered on pages 
385-403. 

*After leaving Bethany, Arny became a real estate agent in Illinois. He 
achieved most distinction, however, as an Indian Agent in New Mexico. Known 
then as Major William F. N. Arny, he was virtually Governor of New Mexico 
for a number of years. 
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explanations and representations offered on the occasion, the breach of 
good feeling which has, for some time, existed between us, has been 
healed, and all difficulties satisfactorily adjusted, so that we again stand 


as we once stood—on terms of Christian communion and good friend- 
100 


ship. 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 


There was a desire on the part of Western Reserve Disciples 
to have an educational institution of their own. A. S. Hayden, 
William Hayden, and Isaac Errett talked about this matter 
many times prior to 1849. When the Yearly Meeting was 
held at Russell, Geauga County, in June, 1849, there was an 
informal discussion concerning the founding of a school. A. 
L. Soule, member of the Russell church, called for a meeting 
at his house on June 12 to consider the matter. Several of 
the brethren met there at the appointed time. A. L. Soule 
was made chairman and A. S. Hayden, secretary. A reso- 
lution was passed, pointing toward taking steps to found a 
school as soon as possible. 


When the Yearly Meeting convened at North Bloomfield 
the following August,.it was discovered that the brethren, for 
the most part, were in favor of the project. 


Another meeting was held at Ravenna on October 3, with 
thirty-one delegates present. It was determined here to settle 
some of the practical issues involved with the founding of the 
proposed educational institution. Several communities so- 
licited the location of the school, but when the next meeting 
was held at Aurora on November 7, after much discussion and 
thirteen ballots, Hiram was selected. On December 20, 1849, 
a meeting was held at Hiram. Isaac Errett, Charles Brown, 
and A. S. Hayden, with the help of Judge King of Warren, 
drafted a charter for the proposed institution. The original 


See the appendix for Hall’s statistics on Ohio churches and ministers in 
1848. 
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name of the school, which later became Hiram College, was 
“Western Reserve Eclectic Institute.” | 

Under the proposed charter it was necessary to select in- 
corporators. Therefore, on December 21, the next day, a 
meeting was held at Hiram for this purpose. Carnot Mason 
was elected president; Zeb Rudolph, secretary; Symonds 
Ryder, treasurer; and William Hayden, field agent. The 
Building Committee was made up of Alvah Udall, Petatiah 
Allyn, Jr., Zeb Rudolph, Carnot Mason, and Jason Ryder. 
A contract was made with Thomas F. Young to purchase fifty- 
four acres on the north side of his farm. Seven acres were 
reserved for the campus, and the rest of the tract was sold for 
town lots. 

On March 1, 1850, the charter was approved by the Ohio 
Legislature. The Building Committee went to work at once 
and by the end of the summer a commodious brick edifice was 
erected. The institute opened for its first session on November 
27, 1850. Though the building wasn’t quite completed, there 
_ was ample room for the eighty-four students who had en- 
_ rolled. The three faculty members at the time were: A. S. 
_ Hayden, Thomas Munnell, and Mrs. Phoebe Drake. The 
_ following persons were soon added to the list of teachers: 
Charles D. Wilber, Almeda A. Booth, Laura A. Clark, and 
Norman Dunshee. A. S. Hayden was principal. At first 
the curriculum was very flexible, and could be adjusted to meet 
the needs and academic standing of each pupil. Courses were 
offered from the elementary grades to the college level. 

Western Reserve Disciples were proud of their new school. 
It was the fourth educational institution of its kind organized 
within the framework of the movement. ‘Though patronage 
was largely from northern Ohio, many. students came from. 
places far away. Within two years the school was serving a 
capacity enrollment. The fact that Hiram, in the years imme- 
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diately prior to the Civil War, was the only distinctly “north- 

ern” school of the Disciples, played no small part in its 

success. | 
“Spirit of >76” 

J. P. Robison wrote to the Harbinger in March, 1850, that 
the Bedford church had just closed a protracted meeting with 
seventy persons added. Among those who attended this meet- 
ing were:S. R. Willard and wife of Russell, Ohio. Willard, 
a Disciple preacher, had founded the Baptist church at Bed- 
ford years before. Once a Baptist, he had long since em- 
braced the new movement.” , 

Willard’s likeness appears on the well-known American 
painting, “Spirit of ’76.” He was made the central figure of 
the marching trio, by Archibald Willard, his artist son. In 
fact, it was the death of his father during the painting of the 
picture that is said to have inspired the artist to change its 
nature from a comic portrayal called “Yankee Doodle” to the 
serious painting he finally produced. The originalicanvas was 
painted in a back room of Ryder’s art store in Cleveland. It 
became the great picture of the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876. The:“Spirit of ’76” is said to be the most copied of 
all American paintings. For the other two models of the trio, 
Archibald Willard used a boy, Henry Kelsey Devereaux, son 
of General Devereaux of Cleveland; and Hugh Mosher, a 
fifer and Willard’s comrade in the 86th Ohio Regiment. 
Altogether, there are supposed to be seven originals of this 
theme, varying in detail and size and painted at different times 
by the artist. The paintings hanging at the Western Reserve 
Historical Society in Cleveland and at Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, are probably the first two. It is significant that a popular 
painting, connected with typical folklore of the American tra- 


14  §,. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 260-266. F. M. Green, of. cit., pp. 7-23. 
2 Villennial Harbinger, 1850, p. 237. A. S. Hayden, op. cit., p. 470. 
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dition, has a Disciple preacher as its central figure. Thus, S. 
R. Willard, who served the churches at Stow, Kent, Russell, 
Mantua, La Grange, Wellington, and perhaps others in Ohio, 
an employe of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society, became 
a symbol of American patriotism as well as a representative of 
an American religious movement.” 


Cooperation and Evangelism in 1850 


The March issue of the Harbinger carried the information 
that a new congregation had been organized at Concord, in 
Greene County. Enoch Dye reported from McConnelsville 
on January 23 that the cooperation meeting for Morgan, 
Washington, Athens, and Perry Counties kept several evan- 
gelists employed. There were four hundred additions in 
1849. He claimed twenty-five hundred persons attended the 
last Yearly Meeting. Jonas Hartzel’s letter from Big Island, 
dated January 28, reported the Marion County Yearly 
Meeting.’ 


On May 7, 1850, at a special gathering of the preaching 
-and teaching brethren held at Hiram, it was decided to take 
steps to organize a Western Reserve Missionary Society. A 
delegate convention was announced for September 5, at Wads- 
worth. At the Wadsworth meeting, attended by thirty dele- 
gates, it was decided to have a plan or assembly to promote the 
gospel. The Yearly Meeting in Portage County endorsed the 
idea and recommended that on August 12, 1851, a meeting be 
held at Ravenna “to devise the best means, in order to raise 
the necessary funds, and to enlist the proper persons, for the 
proclamation of the word of life to dying sinners.” Forty- 
six delegates representing forty congregations in thirteen 


*Henry K. Shaw, “The Preacher in the Painting ‘Spirit of ’76,’” Discipliana, 
January, 1946. Henry K. Shaw, “The ‘Spirit of ’76’ and the Disciples of 
Christ,” Front Rank, July 4, 1948. 


Millennial Harbinger, 1850, pp. 175, 176. 
Circular sent from Ravenna July 9, 1851, by F. Williams. 
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northeastern Ohio counties met at Ravenna, August 12, 1851. 
E. B. Hubbard was made president; and M. J. Streator, 
secretary. The convention decided to meet on an annual basis 
with one delegate from each congregation. The delegates 
were authorized to bring the contributions of their respective 
churches, which were to be used to support evangelists in 
northeastern Ohio. A portion of these funds, with the ap- 
proval of the delegates, could be forwarded to the American 
Christian Missionary Society at Cincinnati. After selecting 
evangelists for the year, the convention adjourned to meet 
the following year at Shalersville.*” 

A Central Ohio Cooperation Meeting for congregations in 
Knox, Licking, Muskingum, Coshocton, Tuscarawas, and 
Holmes Counties was held with the Dennis church in Decem- 


ber, 1850. Thirteen churches were represented by messen- - 


gers. Charles E. Vanvoorhis, Josephus Porter, and David G. 
Mitchell were employed as evangelists. An evangelist with 
a family was promised three hundred dollars for the year’s 
work, and those without families, one hundred fifty dollars. 


The Disciples began work in Columbus in 1850, according 
to Jonas Hartzel. He declared that a little band of Disciples 
met in the Council Chamber with W. F. Pool and brother 
Bedwell as elders. Writing of a meeting he conducted in the 
Hall of Representatives, starting December 24, 1850, Hartzel 
claimed his messages were well received and he was invited 
to use the Senate room. He suggested more attention should 
be paid to the work in Columbus because it was the political 
center of the state and a growing city. The new State House 
was being built at the time, and Hartzel commended Ohioans 
for building this edifice as well as a prison and an asylum, 


1% Minutes of a Meeting of Delegates of the Churches of Christ of North-. 
eastern Ohio, held at Ravenna, August 12, 1851. 


1 VMillennial Harbinger, 1851, p. 174. This made three fairly strong co- 
operating units in Ohio prior to the forming of the O. C. M. S. in 1852. 
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but added, ‘“‘You have, then, done much for Columbus, and we 
call upon you to do a little more. . . . We want, then, a re- 
spectable house of worship in Columbus.”””* 


Bedford Christian Institute 


For some reason, the brethren in Bedford made an attempt 
to organize a school at that place in the early part of 1851. 
The “Bedford Christian Institute” was incorporated on March 
7 of that year. J. P. Robison, William H. Knapp, Sidney 
Smith, William Hillman, A. A. Comstock, James Benedict, 
and FE. H. Hawley, all of Cuyahoga County, were the incorpo- 
rators. It was to be an institute for instruction in literary, 
scientific, and Biblical literature. Fifty thousand dollars of 
capital stock was put on sale at five dollars a share. Beyond 

buying a building site, and having it surveyed, nothing more 
was done. Reasons for the failure of the project are not 
known. All that is left of the proposed institute is a Minute 
Book now in possession of the Bedford church. 


Campbell in Ohio Again 


Alexander Campbell traveled through Ohio in the fall of 
1851, visiting the Yearly Meetings. The New Lisbon gather- 
ing was the scene of his first appearance. Scott was also present 
at this meeting, and he and Campbell were the main attrac- 
tions. There were fifty-two baptisms.*°° Campbell next 
visited the Canfield meeting. From here he went to Niles 
where some four thousand persons were gathered for the 
Trumbull County meeting.*° The Bedford Yearly Meeting 
was next on the schedule. Here, two thousand took com- 
munion on the Lord’s Day. Campbell was of the opinion this 
was the best meeting of the year. He wrote, “Nowhere on 


* Millennial Harbinger, 1851, pp. 178, 179. 
I bid., p. 608. 
XIbid., pp. 608, 609. 
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the Western Reserve has sectarianism, in all its forms, so visi- 


bly withered and died away, as in the region round about 


Bedford." 


The brethren at Wooster persuaded him to attend their 
meeting next. It was held underneath canvas in a grove near 
the town. Campbell spoke well of the liberality and pee 
ity of the Wooster church.’” 

On his way from Warren to Bedford, Campbell stopped off 
a few hours at Hiram to see the new shobl: From what he 
wrote concerning it, he seemed pleased with the progress being 
made. He LS to the students on the subject of edu- 
cation.” 

An interesting communication from B. F. Perky of Free- 
dom, Portage County, appeared in the December, 1851, 
eee Perky suggested if Campbell would spend two 
or three months lecturing on the Reserve in 1852, it would 
mean much financial help for Bethany Gollese: Perky 
thought Cleveland especially was in need of Campbell’s help. 
While going through Oberlin, this brother was pained to hear 
that on the last Toe Day some two hundred young men and 
women were at the “anxious seat” earnestly inquiring what 
they must do to be saved. He was informed if Campbell 
would visit Oberlin, the chapel would be open to him, provid- 
ed the authorities of the school would be given the oppor- 
tunity to make an adequate response to the students.’ 


Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society Formed 


Prior to 1852, both David Staats Burnet and Alexander 
Hall had made suggestions pointing toward a State Conven- 


MTbid., pp. 609, 610. The Cleveland Daily True Democrat, Sept. 11, 1851, 
reported 3 ,000 present at this meeting. 


Millennial Harbinger, 1851, pp. 610, 612. 
“7bid., pp. 612, 613. 
™Tbid., p. 658. 
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tion and an Ohio Missionary Society. When the county co- 
operation units were enlarged to include several counties in 
some sections of the state, the groundwork for a state-wide 
organization was already laid. The first National Convention 
of the brotherhood at Cincinnati in 1849 encouraged the organi- 
zation of state societies. At any rate, by 1852 the brethren 
thought the forming of a State Society was expedient. To 
get the matter to the attention of Ohio Disciples, a Circular 
appeared in the March issue of the Harbinger for 1852, call- 
ing for a state convention at Wooster, beginning the third Sun- 
day in May. 

The Circular stated that in the past few years, Bible and 
Publication Societies had been organized, the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society formed, and State Societies organized 
in Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Virginia, and other states. The Circular declared, 
“But in the great State of Ohio, where the Disciples number 
more than ten thousand communicants, and are well repre- 
sented in wealth and intelligence, we have been singularly in- 
active.” It was explained that David Staats Burnet and T. J. 
Melish, representing the Southwestern District of Ohio, had 
attended the Bedford and Wooster Yearly Meetings in 1851 
with a proposition of inviting all Ohio Disciples to a State 
Missionary Convention at Wooster in 1852. As the brethren 
in northeastern Ohio seemed favorable to the idea, the meeting 
was called. 

A questionnaire was submitted with the Circular, requesting 
statistical information from each congregation. The brethren 
were asked to fill in the answers and return it either by mail 
or delegates to Constant Lake, Wooster, Ohio."” 

Thus, in twenty-two years from the time the Disciples be- 
came a separate communion in Ohio, they had several ecclesi- 
astical organizations within the democratic, congregational 


“81 bid., 1852, pp. 177, 178. 
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framework of the movement. The period from 1845 to 1852 
is an important one in the history of the organizational phase 
of the brotherhood. During this critical time there were 
formed Bible, Tract, and Publication societies, a missionary 
society of brotherhood scope, and the Ohio Christian Mission- 
ary Society. 

The ten years prior to the organization of the Ohio Chris- 
tian Missionary Society witnessed order coming out of chaos, 
petty personal quarrels between brotherhood leaders, the be- 
ginning of the publication of book literature, the forming of 
cooperations (pastoral unities) between adjacent congregations, 
an interest in the social as well as the doctrinal aspects of New 
Testament teaching, the formation of ministerial associations, 
and the founding of an institution of higher learning. By 
1852, the brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ in Ohio had 
emerged from what seemed at times like a maelstrom of de- 
structive influences. 
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Wuen A STATE ORGANIZATION WAS FORMED IN 1852, it 
was the beginning of a new era for Ohio Disciples. Early 
meetings of the convention were not always harmonious; mis- 
takes were often made, but the new project, nevertheless, met 
a definite need. Alexander Campbell thought the future wel- 
fare of the whole brotherhood hinged on the success of the 
Ohio venture. He warned Ohio Disciples accordingly: 


For if you fail in Ohio, my last hope of seeing anything like 
permanent state associations of the churches, for the promotion of the 
general interest, perishes! but if you succeed, your example will be 
followed in other states and we shall be delivered out of the helplessness 
that now afflicts us.* 


Before 1852, Disciple churches in Ohio had a common pur- 
pose, but not acommon program. Actually, each*congregation 
was a little brotherhood of its own. The prerogatives of a 
whole communion were exercised by each local church. The 
sole exception to these one-church “denominations” was the 
district unit and there were but two of these strong enough to 
_ be of much influence. They were in northeastern and south- 
western Ohio. Even these “cooperations” as they were called, 
were regarded with suspicion by the reactionary brethren. 
The charge of “popery” was often leveled at district officers. 
From these two districts, however, came the impetus and 
leadership to organize Ohio Disciples on a state-wide basis. 

Isaac Errett, Christian Standard, May 31, 1873. Errett claimed this state- 


Ment was made in the presence of J. P. Robison, A. S. Hayden, J. H. Jones, 
and himself. 
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The First Ohio State Convention 


Two divisive elements were present at Disciple gatherings 
for many years. The first was the slavery issue with its legal, 
moral, and spiritual ramifications; and the second, an acute 
fear of even the simplest form of ecclesiastical organization. 
To use a coined word, the brethren were victims of ecclesi- 
astiphobia, a complex never quite eradicated from the Disciple 
mind. No doubt the dread of external control has been 
largely responsible for determining the peculiar pattern in 
which church life functions within the traditional framework 
of what is called the Disciples’ brotherhood. Being primarily 
a laymen’s movement, it apparently didn’t seem incongruous 
to the brethren when so-called “popery” developed and flour- 
ished on the local church level. 


Those who read a Circular sent out in advance, and who 
were interested in the proposed state organization for Ohio 
Disciples, responded to the call for a meeting in the little 
chapel at Wooster, May 12, 13, 1852. David Staats Burnet, 
A. S. Hayden, and T. J. Melish were made temporary officers 
to set the convention in motion. Realizing the importance of 
this first meeting, the leaders kept the slavery issue out of the 
business sessions. The Proceedings make no mention of it. 
Other sources of information, however, indicate it was handled 
in unofficial sessions; not allowed to enter into the general 
discussions. Tact and diplomacy saved the organization from 
breaking apart before it had a fair opportunity to get under 
way. 

Fifty-five churches in twenty-three counties were repre- 
sented at this first meeting.” There were at least thirty-eight 
delegates present. In addition to these, twenty-nine persons 
were on hand who did not represent congregations; making 


*See Table II. Proceedings of the Ohio State Convention of the Churches 
of Christ in the State of Ohio, Wooster, May 12, 1852, pp. 3, 4. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES AND CONGREGATIONS 
REPRESENTED AT THE FIRST CONVENTION 


County. 


Ashland 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Clinton 
Columbiana 
Crawford 
Cuyahoga 
Cuyahoga 
Cuyahoga 


Defiance 
Geauga 
Geauga 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Holmes 
Holmes 
Knox 
Knox 
Licking 
Marion 
Medina 
Medina 
Medina 
Morgan 
Portage 
Portage 
Portage 
Portage 


Preble 
Richland 
Summit 
Summit 
Summit 
Summit 
Trumbull 
Trumbull 
Trumbull 
Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 
Tuscarawas 
Wayne 
Wayne 
Williams 


Congregation 
Ashland & Jeromesville 


Sullivan 
Eagleville 
Wilmington 
New Lisbon 
Whetstone 


Chagrin Falls & Solon 


Bedford 


Mayfield, Royalton, Ohio City, 
North Orange & East Cleve- 


land 
Hicksville 
Huntsburg 
Russell and Munson 
Cincinnati (First) 


Cincinnati (Clinton St.) 


Ripley 
Lafayette 

Mt. Vernon 
Gilloway 
Elizabeth 
Letimberville 
Lafayette 

W adsworth 
Spencer 
Deavertown 
Shalersville 
Ravenna 
Franklin Mills 


Hiram, Mantua, & Garretts- 


ville 
Eaton 
Mansfield 
Akron 
Norton 
Hudson 
Stowe 
North Bloomfield 
Champion 
Newton Falls 
Warren 
New Philadelphia 
Sandyville 
Chippewa 
Wooster 
Clarksville 


barge 


Delegates 


Henry Dixon 

J. P. Mann 
Alfred Mills 

T. J. Melish 
Wesley Lanpheare 
John Campbell 
Wm. Hayden 

J. P. Robison 

Wm. A. Lillie 


James Hadsell 
Wm. A. Lillie 
A. L. Soule 
D. S. Burnet 
Benj. Franklin 
A. Cornel 

Eli Baldwin 
R. R. Sloan 

J. McElroy 
W. S. Brown 
J. Dowling 
Earl Moulton 
Aaron Pardee 


W. H. Rives 
W.A. Belding 
F. Williams 


A. S. Hayden 


John Gilkinson 

J. J. Moss 

A. B. Green 

A. S. Hayden 

W. A. Belding 
Charles Brown 
Harmon Reeves 
E. H. Hawley 
Isaac Errett 

A. & J. D. Pepper 


Jacob Huffman 
J. H. Jones ef. al. 
James Hadsell 
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a total of sixty-seven registrations from outside Wooster. 
With the Wooster brethren included, the convention num- 
bered approximately ninety to one hundred persons. How the 
brethren reconciled the official presence of some delegates rep- 
resenting two or more congregations, and at the same time 
disclaiming any form of ecclesiasticism, is not known. William 
Lillie, for example, represented six churches. Though Lillie 
did not know it at the time, he had distinguished himself two 
years before by baptizing James A. Garfield, a future president 
of the United States. Alexander Campbell made a flying trip 
to Wooster. He expressed himself later as being quite pleased 
with the meeting and called it, “an effort, and a happy effort, 
to institute a great home missionary operation.” A list of all 
ministers present, including non-delegates, was written in the 
Miutes and Campbell’s autograph inscribed in a conspicuous 
place diagonally across a whole page. 

The first business of the convention was to formulate a Con- 
stitution under which it could function. A committee com- 
posed of David Staats Burnet, Isaac Errett, Charles Brown, A. 
S. Hayden, and R. R. Sloan was appointed for this purpose. 
The Constitution finally adopted was as follows:° 


Art. 1. This organization shall be called the Convention of the 
Churches of Christ in the State of Ohio. 


Art. 2. The only object of this Convention shall be to devise ways 
and means for the futherance of the original gospel within the bounds 
of the State of Ohio by assisting weak churches and disseminating the 
truth in destitute regions. 


"Millennial Harbinger, 1852, pp. 351, 352. 


“Those present and not listed as delegates on the previous page were: Alex- 
ander Campbell, George Adams, J. Cyrenous, Israel Belton, Wakefield, J. D. 
Wright, A. Gardner, M. J. Streator, J. Phillips, Applegate, T. Munnell, Z. 
Rudolph, A. Burns, Jr.. George Baker, S. Ryder, Tuttle, William Moody, J. 
B. Millison, William Gas, A. C. Baker, J. G. Mitchell, John Encell, J. Sinclair, 
M. Warren, Ransom Storm, M. S. Clapp, S. Willard, W. S. Gray, and S. 
Handman. 


"Proceedings .... op. cit., 1852, pp. 2,-5, 6. 
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Art. 3. This organization shall be composed of delegates appointed 
annually by the representative congregations of Disciples of Christ, of 
which they shall be members. 

Art. 4. In all questions before the Convention, each church shall have 
an equal voice. 

Art. 5. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice President, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and eleven 
Managers who shall constitute a Board for the transaction of business 
and shall hold office until a new election; all of whom shall be elected 
annually, at the regular meeting of the Convention. 

Art. 6. The Board of Managers shall have power to appoint their 
own meetings, elect their Chairman and Secretary, fill all vacancies 
that may occur during the year, appoint agents and missionaries, fix 
their compensation, direct them concerning their labors, and present the 
association at each Annual Meeting a report of their proceedings during 
the year; five of whom shall be a quorum. 

Art. 7. Seven members of the Board, together with the Treasurer and 
Corresponding Secretary, shall reside within twenty miles of Bedford. 
Art. 8. The Convention shall meet annually on the last Wednesday 
in May, at such place as may be determined at the previous meeting. 
Art. 9. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of 


two-thirds, at any regular meeting of the Convention, of which previous 
notice of a year shall be given. 


Under the Constitution, regular officers for the new organi- 
zation were then elected.° 


J. J. Moss, T. J. Melish, and William Hayden were ap- 
pointed as a committee to district the state for missionary pur- 
poses. They developed nine divisions: Northern, North- 
eastern, Eastern, Southeastern, South, Southwestern, Western, 
Northwestern, and Central. Because of so much ecclesiastical 
authority being invested in the district unit, with the state 


‘Ibid., pp. 8, 9. Officers elected were: President, David Staats Burnet; Vice- 
President, John Campbell; Corresponding Secretary, Lee Lord; Recording Sec- 
retary, T. J. Melish; and Treasurer, W. B. Hillman. The first Board of 
Managers, consisted of: A. L. Soule, James Egbert, C. Lake, Jacob Huffman, 
J. P. Robison, A. A. Comstock, R. R. Sloan, Ransom Benedict, William Hayden, 
Isaac Errett and J. W. Lanpheare. 
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organization stripped of power, many difficulties were en- 
countered. Some of the districts, as projected at the first 
meeting, never materialized." Other districts, when organ- 
ized, withheld funds and refused to follow recommendations 
of the state organization. The problem of the district unit 
maintaining itself as an independent entity, raising and dis- 
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Fic. 2—Map of Ohio showing the nine missionary 
districts, as proposed by the convention of 1852. 
Dotted jiines are counties as they appear today. 


bursing its own funds, appointing its own missionaries, and di- 
recting their work, plagued the convention and was a source of 
controversy until the turn of the century. The more prosper- 
ous districts, where missionary work was needed the least, got 
the lion’s share of attention, while the destitute places suffered. 


‘Ibid., pp. 7, 8. See Figure 2. 
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The district boards, on the other hand, planted churches with- 
in the limits of their districts, but not in strategic places. Such 
congregations had a high mortality rate. Because the Disciples 
were a rural fellowship, money and energy were expended in 
the rural districts where the movement already had a good 
foothold, while growing urban communities such as Cleveland, 
Columbus and Toledo received no help at all. 

Alexander Campbell submitted the first resolution to be 
presented to the convention. It revealed his great interest in 
the extent of growth made by the new movement. After a 
hearing, the resolution was adopted. 


Resolved, that two missionaries be appointed by the present con- 
vention to peregrinate the whole state—one to the north and one to the 
south, and address every church during the next conventional year, to 
ascertain the statistics of every church, its special locality, the number 
of members, the names of all the public teachers and preachers, and 
especially the amount of time annually spent by them in the field.® 


The convention was organized on the delegate plan. This 
seemed wise to the brethren. As the years passed, it developed 
into a “popular” assembly. The Disciples have often experi- 
mented with representative conventions, but invariably return 
to the mass meeting. The state organization was not called 
a “missionary society” at first. It went under the name, The 


Convention of the Churches of Christ in the State of Ohio. 


Fight years later, the name was changed to the Christian Mis- 
stonary Society of Ohio. In more recent times, it has gone by 
the name of Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 

An attempt was made at the first meeting in 1852 to find 
out the numerical facts for Ohio Disciples’ churches. A sta- 
tistical list, prepared at this time, was just a rough estimate. 
If it indicates anything at all, it’s that Ohio Disciples were 


*Ibid., p. 8. 
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completely unfamiliar with the statistics of the brotherhood. 
The next year, as a result of Campbell’s resolution, more ac- 
curate and complete statistics were obtained.” 


The Second State Convention 


The church at Mt. Vernon entertained the second state con- 
vention, May 25, 1853. Alexander Campbell was present, 
having traveled by way of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Galion; 
making speeches all along the route. When he spoke at Mt. 
Vernon, it was necessary to use the railway depot because no 
building could be found to accommodate the crowd of three 
thousand persons.”® 


“Ibid., pp. 14, 15. Churches marked with (*) have Sunday Schools. Num- 
bers indicate estimated membership: 


AKON (Ge on den 48 *Hiram pees 130 *Ravenna ________ 80 
Ashland} 22° ees 100 Howland?) 227-3 eq: Ripley (Holmes) _ 100 
*Bedfordwivaches a7 400 Fiudson pocket 15 Ripley (Brown) — 26 
*Beamsville ______ 19 Huntsburg . 3207 42... *Royalton, sae 108 
Birmingham _____ 15 Jeromesville _____ 64 Ruggles i. oa 16 
*Bloomfield _______ 107 Lafayette (Hol’s)_ 143 Russell Loe 120 
Ganfieldg 2.2: 32 Lafayette (Med’a) 30 ‘*Salem - --_______ 58 
Champion —____- 35 *Letimberville ___. 62 ‘*Shalersville —____ 158 
*Chickasaw —~___ 40 Madison ________ 1 Smithfield (Jef) _ 50 
Chippewa Mansfield _______ 47 Solon) 2c Tai 175 
(Wayne) _____ 27 Mantua yo. tn ts 70 Southington _____ 38 
Concord (Darke) 45 Massillon 144. Ei) Sparta’ ale 30 
*Deavertown _____ 47 Mayfield; Six... 31 Spencer (Medina) 30 
Deerfield: _--_____ 77 Metta io en sume “4 | StO WE sniceineinal 76 
*Eagleville _.___-_ 72 *Middleport ______ 104 Sullivantiite 55 
*East Cleveland __ 44 Middletown _____ $2... ST iverton 2 eee 25 
*East Bazetta _..__ 68 *Millersburg —____ 36 Tymochtee ______ 26 
*Elizabethtown ___ 85 Minerva 4. a 60 *Wadsworth _____ 60 
*Fowler 2 71 Mt. Vernon _____ 27 “Warren. je caeeee 160 
Franklin (Por’ge) 46 Mortsoh} 2207 a2 65. *Wellsville’ —-_1s2 51 
Frazeyburg —_____ 37 New Lisbon _____ 200 Whetstone ______ 572 
Fredericktown __. 58 New Philadelphia 36 Windfall (Med’a) 17 
Garrettsville __.._ 67 Newton Falls ____ 90 Windham _______ 30 
*Gilloway sh tis S4gme ee ICSOIA ce eh ee 30 *'W oosteti ssa. 140 
Greensburg _____ 32 *Ohios-City (3 84 Youngstown _____ 105 
Hampden _______ 13 Painesville _._____ 34 
*Hicksville _______ 20 Randolph _______ 40 


In addition to the above, forty-six unidentified churches from the South- 
western District, having 2,636 members, were listed as a total entry. The 
estimated total membership was given at 7,691 persons. 


*Millennial Harbinger, 1853, p. 406. 
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After delegates enrolled, reports were heard from evan- 


gelists who had labored on the field. William A. Lillie re- 


ported 115 days’ service in Lorain, Medina, and Erie Counties. 


He declared that Birmingham in Lorain County, a church that 
once had a membership of 150 persons, was reduced to a mem- 
bership of fifteen. He also claimed to have organized churches 
at Ridgeville and Henrietta. Calvin Smith had spent forty- 
nine days in Trumbull, Geauga, and Ottawa Counties. Henry 
Dixon and Isaac Errett also had spent a limited amount of 
time in field work. Altogether, 209 days’ service for the state 
organization was reported.” 

These evangelists discovered the following churches had 
lapsed: Champion, Chickasaw, Eagleville, Garrettsville, 
Hampden, Hudson, Huntsburg, Mayfield, Middletown, Oce- 
ola, Ruggles, Spencer, Tiverton, Tymochtee, Whetstone, 
Windham, and Windfall. ) 

_ Treasurer William B. Hillman reported receipts of $661.92 
and expenditures of $323.84. During the year, four evan- 
gelists had been employed part-time, four new churches organ- 
ized, and five of the nine proposed districts had been set up. 
It was regretted, however, that nothing had been done in 
Columbus and Cleveland. The statistics gathered as a result 
of Campbell’s resolution at the Wooster convention gave an 
estimated state membership of 15,244 persons. Baptisms 
numbering 1,090 were reported. Sunday school enrollment 
was placed at 2,182 scholars. In the Table of Churches, the 
brethren listed sixty-eight congregations not in Hall’s Register 
of 1848. On the other hand, Hall had listed 220 congre- 
gations not in the Table of Churches five years later. The 
1853 report contained an admission that no figures were ob- 


“Proceedings... op. cit., 1853, pp. 3, 7-9. Officers of the convention 
were: President, D. S. Burnet; Corresponding Secretary, Lee Lord; and, 
Treasurer, W. B. Hillman. ; 
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tained from twenty-eight counties.” Therefore, it would seem 


that Hall’s disputed Register, which gave Ohio Disciples a 
total membership of 22,952, was still the most complete and 
accurate account. New missionaries appointed for the en- 
suing year were: Lathrop Cooley, W. A. Lillie, Calvin Smith, 
A. B. Green, J. H. Jones, and David Staats Burnet.” 


General News of 1853 


The American Christian Publication Society, located in the 
basement of the church at Eighth and Walnut Streets, Cincin- 
nati, advertised a sixty-volume Sunday School Library ready 
for delivery. In addition, The Jerusalem Mission, its first 
full-sized book, went on sale. Jethro Jackson issued his Parlor 
Magazine from Cincinnati in 1853; another addition to the 
erowing list of Disciples’ periodicals. A. D. Fillmore of this 
city published his Temperance Musician; and a spurious edition 
of Campbell’s Hymns, branded by Campbell as fraudulent and 
dishonorable, came from the press of Morgan and Overend 
of Cincinnati. 


Jonas Hartzel debated with Joseph Barker at Salem, Ohio, 
beginning July 4, 1853, and continuing six days. The theme 
of the discussion was, “A Defense of the Bible against the 
charges of Modern Infidelity.” The debate was published 
later in book form.” 


Writing to the Harbinger, R. R. Sloan of Mt. Vernon com- 
plained of the separation of males and females in church wor- 
‘ship. He claimed under this custom, families were separated, 
parents could not control their children, and the young men 


who sat by themselves were rude and impolite.” 
*Tbid., pp. 11-20. 
"Ibid., p. 14. 
“Millennial Harbinger, 1854, pp. 233, 234. 
“Tbid., 1853, pp. 210, 211. 
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The Bedford Convention 


The relationship between the various districts and the state 
organization was faced at the third annual meeting of the con- 
vention at Bedford, May 31, 1854. A special committee com- 
posed of J. P. Robison, J. E. Moulton, Earl Moulton, William 
Hayden, and President Burnet studied the problem and sub- 
mitted a report to the assembly. The proposals made by this 
committee were adopted unanimously. The committee recom- 
mended the districts collect funds, but disburse them through 
the State Board. This meant the district organizations cease 
being independent missionary societies. The proposals also 
recommended the Constitution of the State Board be altered 
so members of district boards could be considered delegates to 
the annual meeting of the state convention. Under this 
plan, the corresponding secretary of the State Board was to 
attend quarterly meetings of district boards and the cor- 
responding secretaries of the district boards were to become 
ex-officio members of the State Board.” 


Theoretically, this plan was an improvement over the origi- 
nal system, but actually it did not work either. The district 
leaders, because of the fear of ecclesiasticism, preferred to let 
the district organizations lapse rather than submit to the au- 
thority of a central board. | 


In his report to the convention as corresponding secretary, 
Isaac Errett stated the Society was giving preference to desti- 
tute districts. He pleaded that stronger districts give aid to 
the weaker ones and appealed again for the need in urban 
centers such as Marietta, Canton, Massillon, Kenton, Upper 
Sandusky, Galion, Akron, Painesville and Toledo.” It ap- 
peared from his report that the evangelists refused to stay very 
long in weaker districts and urban centers where the work 
was difficult and the remuneration small. 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1854, pp. 7, 8. 
“Ibid., pp. 13-22. 
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The Board of Managers, under the leadership of Dr. J. P. 
Robison, met regularly at Bedford. This body submitted its 
By-Laws* to the Bedford convention. 

Twenty-five evangelists had labored on the field the previ- 
ous year. Nine of these had given full time to the work. 
The churches receiving assistance numbered 116, and sixty- 
nine destitute places were supplied with preaching. ‘There 
were 522 baptisms, and 194 other additions. Fourteen 
churches were organized and six others “resuscitated.” Dis- 
bursements amounted to $3,213.17, but Errett estimated at 
least $10,000 would be needed the next year to do the type 
of work necessary. 


Alexander Campbell attended the convention for the third 
consecutive year. Robert Richardson of Bethany accompanied 
him on this occasion. 


*Tbid., p. 11. The By-Laws of the Board of Managers, as adopted, are as 
follows: 


Sec. 1. The chair may direct that all meetings of the Board of Managers be 
opened by reading a portion of Scriptures and Prayer. 

Sec. 2. All committees shall be appointed by the presiding officer, unless 
otherwise ordered by the board. 

Sec. 3. No money shall be paid out of the Treasury but by order of the 
Board, and all such orders shall be signed by the chairman and attested 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Sec. 4. All Resolutions, if required by the President and Secretary, shall be 
presented in writing. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary in addition to his 
other duties, to procure (at the expense of the society) suitable books in 
which to keep a fair record of the accounts of the Society. He shall 
open an account with the Treasurer and all the members of the Society, 
that he may be prepared at all times to show who have paid and who 
have not. He shall keep an account with all auxiliary societies, shall 
receive and receipt all moneys, and pay the same over to the Treasurer 
without delay. He shall also keep an account of the disbursements of 
the Society. His book shall be placed upon the table at each regular 
meeting of the Society for the inspection of the Board, and shall at all 
times be open to inspection of the Chairman or a committee appointed 
by the Board for that purpose. 

Sec. 6. The Board may alter or amend the By-Lays or Order of Business 
by giving one month’s notice in writing of such alteration or amend- 
ment. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Board to attend all meet- 
ings of the Board, and keep a faithful record of the doings of each 
meeting. 
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The Anti-Slavery Convention 


Anti-slavery conventions were popular among the abolition- 
ist groups in the North. The only case on record of a Dis- 
ciple-sponsored anti-slavery convention was one held in Cleve- 
land, January, 1854. Campbell published an account of this 
convention signed by Au Eye Witness. This report appeared 
in the Harbinger as a facetious indictment against the move- 
ment. 


| 
| 
: 
| 


CLEvELAND Convention.—In the Christian Age of January 5th, 
I notice an article headed, “Trouble among the Disciples.” Well, the 
trouble is over. The convention organized on the 11th inst, at a quarter 
past 11 o’clock, a.m., with twelve men and one woman present. ‘The 
greatest number present at any one time, spectators and all, was thirty- 
three. There were four delegates from churches—one from a church 
in Trumbull county; one from a church in Harrison county; and two 
from churches in Illinois*—making three churches in all represented by 
delegates, and eighteen self-constituted delegates, making the whole con- 
vention to consist of twenty-two members. Will those papers who have 
anticipated our troubles, publish these statistics of the convention? 


An Eye WITNESS 


*It should have been printed, “two factionists from a faction”’, not a 
church, in Illinois. No church in Illinois was represented in that con- 
vention. So that half the churches, at one fell swoop, are annihilated. 
‘This faction is in the vicinity of Bloomington, and one of its masters 
is so fond of conspicuity, that he would travel on foot to Cleveland, to 
have his name emblazoned as a delegate. A. C.*° 


A Cleveland newspaper threw a little more light on the 
convention, but not enough to get a clear picture of what actu- 
ally happened. 


Jan. 21, At the Convention of the Disciples, held in this city on the 
11 and 12 insts., the resolution was adopted: Resolved: That we 
cordially endorse the sentiment of the Editor of the Millennial Har- 
binger, Vol. I, page 86 that, Peal is that largest and blackest blot 
upon the national escutcheon ete.’ 


Millennial Harbinger, 1854, p. 173. 
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Item 5, That it is a self evident proposition that the system of Ameri- 
can slavery is contrary to Divine teachings of our Blessed Redeemer, and 
as such we should use all Scriptural means to “break the oppressor’s 
bonds and let the oppressed go free.” 

Item 6, That the sentiment expressed by the Editor of the Millennial 
Harbinger with reference to Master and Servant and the special pleading 
in that publication in favor of American Slavery, are contrary to Divine 
teachings and are repudiated by this convention.*° 


Jan. 23, In a letter to the editor “fA” says: “In your summary of 
the proceedings of the Disciple Anti-Slavery Convention you omitted 
two resolutions reported by the business committee, which were adopted 
by the convention, viz: Item 1st, That in accordance with the organi- 
zation of the Reformation ‘We take the Bible of the Old and New 
Covenants alone as our only rule of faith and procedure. Second— 
That we reverence the Bible as containing the oly communication of 
God to the human family, and as such it is the rule creed by which 
Christians are to be governed, and that said Word of God contains the 
Higher Law, to which all human laws are to be subservient.’ ””*! 


The correspondent to the Forest City Democrat continued 
by explaining the apparent inconsistency or contradictory char- 
acter of the first resolution adopted, prior to final action on 
those reported by the Business Committee. He declared the 
former sentiments were expressed by the Editor of the Har- 
binger over twenty years ago, prior to the passing of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and writes, “That the two constitute a bundle 
of inconsistencies is self-evident, but your summary report 
leaves it as a somewhat doubtful question with your readers 
whether the inconsistencies were the sentiments of the Editor 
of the Millennial Harbinger or the committee in quoting 
them." 

From evidence available, it is quite certain there was a Dis- 
ciple Anti-Slavery Convention in Cleveland in 1854. Also, 
this convention was significant in the history of the brotherhood 


“Forest City Democrat (Cleveland, Ohio), Jan. 21, 1854. 
“Tbid., Jan. 23, 1854. 
*Loc. cit. 
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in spite of Campbell’s attempt to belittle it. It probably was not 
a large convention, nor was it as smal] as Campbell claimed. 
The “Campbell versus Campbell” inconsistencies brought out 
by the brethren were probably responsible for Campbell’s at- 
tack on the spurious nature of the gathering as a “brotherhood” 
convention. 


Sundry Other Developments in 1854 
Ohio Disciples were saddened by the death of Thomas 
Campbell this year. The elder Campbell had always been 
more closely identified with the brethren in Ohio than with 
those of any other state. While he had no regular pastorates 


_ in Ohio, he preached in a great many of the churches from 


the very beginning of the movement when he assisted Walter 
Scott on the Reserve. Many Ohio churches were dedicated 
by him. Because he was not aggressive like his son, he made 
no enemies and gained a host of lifelong friends. 

The first volume of the North-western Christian Magazine 
made its appearance in 1854. It was an anti-slavery periodical 
edited by John Boggs of Cincinnati and the only paper of 
this nature ever issued by Disciples. Campbell commented very 
unfavorably in the Harbinger concerning this new venture. 
He even ridiculed the title. The fact that Boggs set Campbell 
down politically as a Douglas man probably played no small 
part in his denunciation of the magazine. The new periodical 
really had literary merit and a liberal social outlook. Its con- 
tributors were among the leading men of the brotherhood. 
Campbell’s position on the slavery issue was frequently 
pointed out by them. He was not spared even by his brother- 
in-law, Matthew S. Clapp of Mentor, who wrote against his 
views.” 

B. F. Perky, an evangelist of the Ohio Convention, wrote 
to the Harbmger, naming Akron as a community much in need 


*Millennial Harbinger, 1854, pp. 474, 475. 
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of the gospel because skepticism and spiritualism had such a 
foothold there. He attributed this condition to the disillusion- 
ment caused by the collapse of Millerism in 1844. He de- 
clared there had not been a revival in any Akron churches since 
that time.* The Harbinger also reported a debate in 1854 
between J. J. M. Dickey, a Disciple, and J. H. Williams, a 
Swedenborgian. The controversy was held at Woodsfield 
beginning April 10, and continued four days.” | 

Another conflict between Bethany and Cincinnati broke out 
in 1854. W.K. Pendleton published an article in the Harbin- 
ger attacking the Christian Publication Society. He wrote 
that the Disciples had nothing denominational to publish, nor 
even anything of a literary nature. Therefore, he reasoned, 
the publishing society was unnecessary and impracticable. 
Benjamin Franklin replied in the Christian Age to what he 
called Pendleton’s “extraordinary position.” David Staats 
Burnet entered the controversy and an agreement was finally 
reached which temporarily cleared up the dispute. Probably 
this would have been the end of the unfortunate discussion if 
Campbell had not, in a later issue of the Harbinger, brought 
up the subject again. He stated of the Society, “This is our 
most expensive, our least profitable, and our least defensible 
institution. It is, intentionally, a manufacture of books called 
‘our literature.’ It is, therefore, just as worldly and as secular 
as any copartnery concern.” He claimed that to hire authors 
to write for the Society for wages would produce neither good 
literature nor Christian books. 

The controversy culminated in a personal dispute between 
Alexander Campbell and Benjamin Franklin. Each finally 
attacked the character of the other. If the controversy reveals 
anything at all, it is that Campbell objected to any brotherhood- 


*Ibid., p. 419. 
*Ibid., p. 298. 
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wide publishing business outside of Bethany. He considered © 
the publishing of books and periodicals one of his preroga- 
tives.”° 

The Akron Convention 


. The struggling little congregation at Akron was host to the 

fourth annual meeting of the Ohio Convention. Forty-eight 
delegates from churches, one district delegate and twenty-six 
others were in attendance when President David Staats Burnet 
called the first session to order. According to Isaac Errett, 
corresponding secretary, eighteen counties in the state were 
represented at this meeting.”’ 

The report from the Board of Managers showed missionary 
work had been done in forty-eight counties, mostly on a part- 
time basis. There were 833 baptisms and 191 accessions from 
other communions. In addition, 120 members were reported 
as “restored.” Ejighty-one destitute churches received help, 
and fifteen new churches had been constituted. Special atten- _ 
tion was given to Bellefontaine, Steubenville, Canton, Massil- 
lon, Kenton, Painesville, Mansfield, Jefferson, Toledo, Mart- 
etta, McConnellsville, McArthur, Sarahsville, and Jackson. 
The minutes declare: 


Considerable attention and labor have been bestowed in Cleveland 
with a view to establish a church there; but as that city is now enlarged 
so as to include Ohio City within its corporate limits, we can say we 
have a church in Cleveland—a church of no mean standing. It is 
thought best to address all brethren living in Cleveland to attend the 
church on the west side of the river; and when the proper time comes 
to organize on the east side, it can best be done with the care and 
assistance of the church already in existence.?® 


An account of the difficulties caused by westward migration 
appeared in the minutes of the convention for the first time in 

*Ibid., pp. 207-215, 451-453, 469-472, 599. 

"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1855, p. 1. 


*Ibid., p. 11. The congregation mentioned is the present Franklin Circle 
Christian Church. 
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1855. The report states “Even where there is a tolerable 
increase in membership, the ceaseless tide of emigration 
threatens to depopulate our churches, and throws many of 


them which were once strong, upon the Board for help.” 


The Errett-Tiffany Debate 


A debate between Isaac Errett, pastor of the Warren church, 
and Joel Tiffany, an attorney of Painesville, attracted a great 
deal of attention in northeastern Ohio in May, 1855. It was 
instigated by the excitement created around Warren when two 
young mediums, Messrs. Finney and Lockwood, lectured at 
that place, opposing the orthodox churches. Isaac Errett was 
one of the Warren ministers who responded publicly to the 
Spiritualists. The matter finally assumed such importance 
that a debate was arranged between Errett, representing the 
Disciples, and Tiffany representing the Spiritualists. 

The discussion between the contenders was held before 
large audiences. Two questions had been proposed: ‘Are 
the Phenomena and Teachings of Modern Spiritualism Identi- 
cal in Character with Those of Jesus of Nazareth?” and, “Is 
the Denomination Known as Disciples, Anti-Christ in Faith 
and Practice?” It is interesting to note that in taking’ a nega- 
tive position on the last proposition, Errett was at least maneu- 
vered into acknowledgment that his communion was a denomi- 
nation! ‘The debate was stenographically reported and pub- 
lished the same year. It was Tiffany’s second debate with a 
Disciple. Years before, he had debated with Matthew Clapp 
ate byriqny: 


niUtd., ips i12: 


“J. S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 150-156. J. D. Cox (Ed.) Modern Spirit- 
ualism Compared With Christianity, A Debate Betwteen Joel Tiffany Esq. of 
Painesville and Rev. Isaac Errett of Warren (Warren: George Adams, 1855). 
Tiffany was a brilliant fellow. He moved later to New York and wrote many 
legal books, such as Tiffany’s Code, The Law of Trusts and Trustees, ete. 
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Westward Migration 


The fifth meeting of the State Convention was held at Mt. 
Vernon, May 28, 1856. J. P. Robison presided over a little 
band of forty-five delegates. J. H. Jones had been acting as 
corresponding secretary since Isaac Errett had left Ohio two 
months prior to the convention. Jones declined to accept a 
permanent appointment, so A. S. Hayden was given the posi- 
tion. Westward migration of ministers and people was defi- 
nitely hurting the churches. Easterners moving to Ohio did not 
take the places of the emigrants, because few Disciples were 
among them. Delegates consoled themselves with the thought 
that at least their brethren were carrying the plea to com- 
munities in the West. Letters had been received from Cali- 
fornia and other points west, showing the brethren who were 
formerly active in Ohio were continuing their labors in the Far 
West. 

At the close of the convention, continued support to the 
American Christian Bible Society was discussed. It was voted 
the A. C. B. S. should cease to exist, and funds for this purpose 
be given to the American Bible Union. A committee was 
appointed to confer with brotherhood leaders on the subject.” 

The Bible Society, Publication Society and American Chris- 


tian Missionary Society held joint anniversary conventions in 


Cincinnati, October 21-23, 1856. Apparently the recommen- 
dation of the Ohio Convention was heeded, for at this meeting 
the Bible and Publication Societies were dissolved. Dr. Barclay, 
the first Disciple foreign missionary, who had just returned 
from Jerusalem, was present. His lectures on Palestine added 
a new and lasting feature to Disciple gatherings and aroused 
a great deal of interest.” 

"Millennial Harbinger, 1856, pp. 476, 477. 

"Ihid., pp. 714-716. 
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In the fall of the year, Alexander Campbell made an excur-_ 
sion into Columbiana, Mahoning, Ashtabula and Cuyahoga 
Counties, visiting the Yearly Meetings. He wrote of this trip: 


We had only one melancholy association connected with the pleasing 
scenes through which we passed in this tour. And that was the in- 
difference manifested by a few, very few, individuals, from whom and 
from our former acquaintance with them, and our kind feelings towards 
them, we had expected more of the courtesies of Christian manners. 
They were so superlatively pure in their own eyes, and so dogmatically 
tenacious of their theory of human rights and wrongs, that for a mere 
difference of opinion with them in their theory of the relative duties 
of masters and servants, or in their theory of the wrongs of American 
slavery, they withheld from their professed christian brethren the com- 
mon courtesy of even saying how do you do.** 


On May 27, 1857, the convention returned to Wooster for 
its sixth meeting. Thirty regular delegates were present and 
seventeen other persons enrolled as delegates-at-large. 
Twenty-seven congregations from fifteen counties were repre- 
sented. Morale was at a low ebb. The brethren were facing 
trying times for the life of their new organization. 

It was encouraging to some to observe that the deficit of 
the year before, which had been over two thousand dollars, 
was reduced to $489.35, but they were aware this was through 
restriction of activities rather than by increased giving. This 
was a panic year. Fourteen railroad corporations had failed 
-and many banks had been suspended. The winter of 1857-58 
was one of widespread unemployment and hunger, especially 
_ in the North and East. These economic factors, together with 
the removal of so many people to the West, had a disheartening 
effect on the struggling state organization. The minutes of 
the convention reflect this sentiment. 


The effect of emigration is felt very discouragingly in many places. 
Some churches are nearly broken up, many greatly weakened by it. 


*"Ibid., p. 652. 
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The exhaustion is experienced not merely in the removal of members. 
It is largely felt in the withdrawal of capital from the state to invest in 
western. lands and other enterprises. ‘The removal of preachers to 
western homes, has greatly reduced the living power of the gospel in 
the regions of our work in the Lord.** 


In spite of this, the brethren were able to report 1,362 ad- 
ditions: 921 by baptism and 441 otherwise.” 

A. S. Hayden wrote to the Harbinger that Jonas Hartzel, 
B. F. Perky, Isaac Errett, John Errett, Benedict, Brown, 
Reeves, and Phillips, among the preachers, had gone “pros- 
pecting” in the West, mostly to Indiana and Illinois, but “A 
few hold on striving to strengthen the things that remain.” 


Second Foreign Misstonary 


J. O. Beardslee offered his service as a missionary to Jamaica 
in 1857. Beardslee was a former Congregational minister and 
one of four members of Oberlin’s first graduating class of 1837. 
Following this, he had spent seventeen years in Jamaica as 
missionary and teacher for the London Missionary Society. 
After his return from Jamaica in 1855, he served as pastor of 
the Congregational church at Grafton, Ohio. It was while 
here that his views changed, and eventually he left the Con- 
eregationalists because he could not find “infant sprinkling” 
‘consistent with the New Testament. At the time of his offer 
to become a missionary for the Disciples, he was pastor of the 
Church of Christ at Bedford. In 1858, the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society sent him to his chosen field as the 
second foreign missionary of the Disciples.’ 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1857, p. 15. 


*Tbid., p. 14. Officers of the Wooster Convention were: President, J. P. 
Robison; Corresponding Secretary, A. S. Hayden; and Treasurer, W. B. Hill- 
man. 


Millennial Harbinger, 1857, p. 114. 
"Tbid., pp. 231-233. A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 398-401. 
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Events of 1858 


Massillon was the scene of the State Convention, held May 
26, 27, 1858. Robison, Hayden, and Hillman were still the 
three executive officers of the convention. Thirty persons only, 
attended the sessions, and three of these were not delegates. 
James A. Garfield of Hiram was present at the meeting as an 
official delegate. In the statistical reports of the 1857-1858 
convention year, he is listed as one of the ministers of the 
Hiram church. He was a member of the Auditing Committee 
of the Massillon convention. Reports show that economic 
conditions hadn’t improved, but collections for the state work 
showed a slight increase. The treasurer announced expenses 
of $2,542.49, with the indebtedness of the year before cleared 
up. The brethren estimated the Disciples had 310 congrega- 
tions in Ohio, and some 19,000 communicants. Trumbull 
County was highest with seventeen churches, and Washington 
County was next with twelve. The minutes of the convention 
pointed out that the Sunday school at Bellaire was the first 
Sunday school to send in an offering to the missionary cause. 
The Massillon convention closed with several short, voluntary 
speeches on the part of the brethren, and a special address by 
Benjamin Franklin.** 


The first of many reports by L. L. Carpenter appeared in 
the Harbinger in 1858. Carpenter had started his preaching 
career in Fulton County the year before. In the first four 
years of his ministry, he baptized over a thousand converts, 
and organized seven churches. He had the record of having 
dedicated 752 church buildings. He died in 1910 after a life- 
time of service in northwestern Ohio and eastern Indiana. 

The American Christian Review, a religious journal edited 
and published by Benjamin Franklin at Cincinnati, came out in 
a weekly edition in 1858. It contained contributions from 


“Proceedings . . . op. cit., 1858, pp. 5, 6, 10, 12. 
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such men as Moses E.. Lard, John Rogers, Charles L. Loos, 
Isaac Errett, and Elijah Goodwin. This paper, which had 
absorbed the Christian Age, was later to be a competitor of 
the Christian Standard. 


In December of 1858, James A. Garfield, then a teacher at 
Hiram Eclectic, debated with a freethinker named Denton. 
The affair took place at Chagrin Falls where Garfield was 
preaching at the time. Young Garfield had engaged in public 
discussions before, but they were mostly of a political nature. 
This was his first real religious controversy. Denton upheld 
the proposition, “Man, animals, and vegetables came into ex- 
istence by the laws of spontaneous generation and progressive 
development, and there is no evidence that there was ever an 
exertion of direct creative power on this planet.” To meet his 
opponent, Garfield delved into the whole field of geology, 
zoology, and botany. Audiences ranged from seven hundred 
to a thousand persons every night. The future President of 
the United States acquitted himself well and gained a reputa- 
tion among classes of people not reached previously in his 
political discussions. After the debate, Garfield was much in 
demand in northeastern Ohio as a lecturer on “Geology and 
Religion.”*” 


First Years of the Civil War 
The Ohio Convention returned to Wooster for its eighth 


annual meeting, May 26-30, 1859. J. P. Robison was still 


president of the convention, but J. H. Jones had replaced 
A. S. Hayden as corresponding secretary the year before. 
Though climactic incidents had not yet occurred, the impending 
war between the states cast a cloud over the gathering. 


In an effort to solve financial difficulties, the convention 
worked out a new method of support for the state work. It 


%°A. S. Hayden, op. cit., p. 441. Theodore Clark Smith, The Life and 
Letters of James Abram Garfield (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925), 
Vol. I, pp. 123-126. 
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resolved to appeal directly to individuals by selling member- 
ships in the enterprise. One dollar would make a person an 
Annual Member; ten dollars, a Life Member; and twenty- 
five dollars, a Life Director.*° 

The year 1859 was a critical one in American history. On 
October 16, John Brown and twenty-one fanatical followers 
seized the Federal Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry in a foolhardy 
attempt to summon the southern slaves to liberation. His 
program was thwarted by Col. Robert E. Lee and a company 
of U. S. Marines. Brown was subsequently tried for treason 
and murder, convicted, and hanged. His act crystallized anti- 
slavery sentiment and increased national tension. For the 
most part, northern Disciples were sympathetic with Brown 
though many opposed his methods. 

President R. M. Bishop opened the ninth annual gathering 
of the Convention, held at Bellefontaine, on May 24, 1860. 
There were 168 persons present. Sixty of these were regular 
delegates; three were representatives of the Indiana State 
Meeting; sixty-nine were visitors and special delegates; and 
thirty-six were listed as “ladies.” This is the first time the 
women were counted at the state convention, though the wives 
of delegates must have been present at other meetings. Ac- 
cording to Corresponding Secretary W. A. Belding, receipts 
from the membership plan were not up to expectations, but he 
was hopeful they would increase the next year. He reported 
255 Annual Members, 488 Life Members, and 25 Life Direc- 
tors. Great numbers of those who signed up on this plan 
never paid their pledges. W. B. Hillman, treasurer, reported 
receipts for the year at $2,068.61." 

The first attempt on the part of the Disciples to provide 
periodical literature in the field of religious education was a 
bi-monthly paper published by H. S. Bosworth of Cincinnati. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1859, pp. 10, 11. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1860, pp. 5, 6, 15-22. 
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He called it the Christian Sunday School Journal. It was 
issued as a leaflet, beginning in 1860, for the modest sum of 
thirty-five cents annually.” 

Ten days before the end of the year 1860, South Carolina 
seceded from the Union. By February of the following year, 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas had fol- 
lowed. On February 4, 1861, a new Federal government 
bearing the name of the Confederate States of America was 
set up at Montgomery, Alabama, with Jefferson Davis as 
president. Abraham Lincoln was president-elect of the United 
States, and the aged James Buchanan, outgoing president, 
did not seem to be able to cope with the situation. In April, 
the guns were fired on Fort Sumter. A few days later, 
Lincoln called out the northern militia. The war years had 
begun. 

Methodist and Baptist denominations had divided over the 
slavery issue sixteen years before this. In 1857, six southern 
synods of the New School Presbyterians separated from their 
northern brethren. The regular Presbyterians divided in 1861, 
forming the Presbyterian Church of the Confederate States. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church of the South seceded from 
the northern church, forming, in 1861, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the Confederate States, a division never recog- 
nized as such by the General Conference. The Free-Will 


| _ Baptists and the Christian Connection also divided on the 


slavery issue. Because the Congregationalists had few mem- 
bers in the South, their strength being mainly in New England 
and the Western Reserve of Ohio, there was no occasion to 
divide. 

The Disciples were not strong in the so-called Deep South, 
nor were they strong in abolitionist New England. They were 
numerous, however, on the Western Reserve of Ohio, where 


|» New England abolitionist views were popular. It has been 


“Millennial Harbinger, 1860 pp. 52, 53. 
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estimated that of the 2,068 churches of the Disciples, 827 
were in slave states and 1,241 in free states.” 

It is significant that the Disciples, as a brotherhood, never 
divided on this question. With them, slavery was a political 
rather than a religious issue. It was in the realm of opinion 
and not a matter of faith. Ohio Disciples, for the most part, 
were anti-slavery in their convictions, but not for religious 
reasons. Politically, they stood for the Union. Those of their 
numbers who opposed the war were not southern sympathizers, 
but were either New Testament pacifists, believers in Camp- 
bell’s mediating position, or both. John Boggs of Cincinnati, 
who had published the North-western Christian Magazine, 
had been the only Disciple editor with pronounced abolitionist 
views. He attacked all Disciple leaders, including Alexander 
Campbell, who were not out-and-out abolitionists.” 

Prominent Ohio Disciples who refused to support the war 
were: Benjamin Franklin, J. P. Robison (at first), David 
Staats Burnet, and Cyrus McNeeley. As a young man, James 
A. Garfield had been a pacifist. At that time he was of 
the opinion a Christian shouldn’t engage in politics. A 
statement typifying the opposition attitude was written by Dr. 
Robison of Bedford. He declared, “But how a Christian man 
...can say... give me a gun or a sword and let me cut Bro. 
Pendleton’s throat and Bro. Campbell’s just because of geo- 
graphical lines ...”*° 

Isaac Errett was anti-slavery in his convictions, and urged 
support of the war. J. H. Jones and H. S. Bosworth also 
held this view. At the outbreak of the war, James A. Garfield, 
who by this time had political and military ambitions, offered 
his services to the Union. 


“C. H. Hamlin, “The Disciples of Christ and the War Between the States,” 
The Scroll, Dec. 1943, pp. 99-101. 


“Ibid., p. 102. 
“Ibid., pp. 110, 111. 
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The Forty-Second Ohio Regiment, of which Garfield was 
colonel, was made up of a great many Disciples. Garfield 
himself recruited most of the men. There are cases on record, 
where, surrounded by his brethren, he made recruiting speeches 
from the steps of Disciple churches.*° His ability as a per- 
suasive speaker was put to use. J. Harrison Jones, a Disciple 
preacher of no little ability in Ohio, was the chaplain of his 
regiment. Many men under Garfield’s command were former 
students at the Hiram Institute. 


R. M. Bishop presided over the tenth convention of the 
State Society. It was held at Mt. Vernon, May 21-23, 1861. 
There were forty-eight members, fifteen visiting members, 
and ten ladies present at the meeting. Treasurer James Egbert 
reported expenses for the fiscal year of $2,600.49.*" 


A letter from John Rogers of Carlisle, Kentucky, dated 
May 19, 1861, was read. Rogers was to have been the official 
delegate from the Kentucky Convention, but due to the war 
was unable to attend in person. The letter sent in his place 
expressed regret for the sectionalism and strife that separated 
the brethren. Among other things, he wrote: 


It is painful and humiliating to know that preachers, north and south, 
are coming down from their high and holy vocation of saving souls and 
bodies of men, to engage in the fearful work of destroying both! God 
forbid that our preachers should thus stoop! There are enough to 
carry on this unnatural war without us. 


My hope for the deliverance of the oppressed nations of the earth 
politically, has been in the success of our experiment in self-government 
in this oxce United but now divided States. Is that hope destined to 
disappointment? *8 


“Henry K. Shaw, Saga of a Village Church (Medina: Medina County 
Gazette, 1937), pp. 35, 36. Almost the entire quota of Company “A” was made 
up of young Disciples. They were very loyal to their commanding officer. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1861, pp. 5, 6, 18. ; 

“Ibid., p. 13. Reply on p. 15, 16, 
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Through David Staats Burnet, the Ohio brethren replied to 
the Kentucky Missionary Convention. In a long letter, thor- 
oughly Christian in spirit, he expressed Christian affection and 
love. He wrote, “Though hostile armies tread down our 
fields and array friend and brother against friend and brother, 
Christ is not divided and his church reigns over every zone.” 

The General Missionary Convention of the Disciples met 
at Cincinnati in the fall of the year. In the business session, 
Dr. J. P. Robison, contrary to his original pacifistic views, 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the loyal and patriotic in 
our country in the present efforts to sustain the government of the 

United States, and we feel it our duty as Christians to ask our brethren 


everywhere to do all in their power to sustain the proper and constitu- 
tional authorities of the union. 


David Staats Burnet then questioned if the resolution were 
consistent with the second article in the Constitution of the 
Society. Isaac Errett, who was presiding, ruled the resolution 
in order. John Smith of Kentucky then moved to appeal to 
the decision of the house. The appeal was finally withdrawn, 
but requested again by R. M. Bishop, and sustained. This 
made the original resolution out of order. The chair then 
declared a recess, but an informal meeting followed with Burnet 
in the chair. Remarks made at this time by James A. Garfield 
influenced the delegates, and the resolution finally passed with 


but one dissenting vote.*® Considering the locale of the con- 


vention, and realizing the leaders there were nearly all Ohio 
men, the decision expressed an “Ohio” point of view. 


The organization of the Quintinkle Club throws an inter-_ 


esting sidelight on Ohio Disciple leaders. One evening in 
1861, Col. James A. Garfield, Chaplain J. H. Jones, and 
Isaac Errett were entertained in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Robison at Bedford. The occasion was a farewell party of 


“J. H. Garrison, of. cit., pp. 175-177. 
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choice friends. Garfield and Jones were leaving for active 
military duty and were not sure they would ever return. In the 
course of the evening, the group decided to organize a club, 
pledging one another to go to the other’s aid in distress. . Long 
after the war, this group continued to meet annually at the 
Robison home. A few more friends were added to the club as 
the years passed.” 

The year 1861 marked the passing of the third great leader 
of the movement, Walter Scott. Barton W. Stone and Thomas 
Campbell had preceded him. Only Alexander Campbell, of 
the original “big four” remained, and he ruled on a tottering 
throne. 

The New District Plan 


The eleventh meeting of the State Society was held in the 
Baptist church at Wooster, May 20-22, 1862. Prominent 
Disciples from outside the state, present at this meeting, were: 
Alexander Campbell and wife, Charles Louis Loos, and Isaac 
Pirrett. 

Corresponding Secretary R. R. Sloan reported most of his 
attention during the year had been given to organizing new 
auxiliary districts. The original plan of nine districts, as set up 
in the first convention of 1852, had failed. Even those dis- 
tricts that had organized properly at first, had lapsed. The 
Central District only remained as a functioning unit. The 
reason for the failure of the original district plan was given as 
inefficient local management plus the fact that the districts 
were too large for administrative purposes. 

In the new organization, the districts were made auxiliaries 
of the State Society, yet given a maximum of independence. 
Fach district had its own board, and the right to employ and 
direct its own missionary evangelists. In addition, each dis- 
trict could raise and control its own funds; the State Society 


7. S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 247, 248. 
"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1862, p. 8. 
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receiving its support through the Membership and Directorate 
plan. Eighteen districts in fifty-two counties were formed the 
first year the plan was in operation. More districts were 


organized in the following years. The new plan made the > 


districts much smaller, each embracing from one to five coun- 
ties. It was thought this would make it easier for people to 


M7A, Areas not 
FD organized 


----- Counties 


Fic. 3—Map of Ohio showing the new districts 
as proposed in the convention of 1862. Eighteen dis- 
tricts were organized at that time, and the remaining 
seven were organized before 1875. 


attend the district meetings, and thus more interest be created 
in the state work. The new plan was an improvement, but it 
in turn created problems hard to solve. 

The Secretary’s survey covered 175 churches in sixty-three 
counties, He reported one-third of the members of the 
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churches were heads of families, but the sisters outnumbered 
the brothers, two to one. There was about one preacher for 
every three congregations. The gain through conversions the 
past year had been about thirteen per cent; loss by removals 
about six per cent. The survey indicated Ohio had some twenty- 
five thousand communicants among the Disciples, but actual 
statistics gave this number as 13,377 members.” 

Receipts for the year were $5,482.44. Fifty-two preachers 
had been doing missionary work in sixty-two counties. There 
were 1,638 accessions to the churches, with 1,200 of these being 
by baptism. 

A committee made up of David Staats Burnet, J. M. Henry, 
and A. S. Hayden, appointed to study the Sunday school, 
reported a marked success of this enterprise. It recommended 
the establishing of Sunday schools in every available neighbor- 
hood to benefit the church and the world.” 

The issues raised by the war were still troubling the churches. 
A newspaper article in a Cleveland paper is typical of many 
that appeared at this time. 

In a letter to the editor, J. H. James, president of the disciples’ 
church, says: At the Yearly Meeting of the Disciples which closed today 


at Bedford, a resolution was passed recognizing our duties to our 
country.°* 


The Sunday School Dilemma 


President R. M. Bishop convened the twelfth convention of 
the State Society, meeting at Shelby, May 26-28, 1863. The 
minutes record 158 members present. In addition, 101 “fe- 
males” were present. Eighty churches scattered over fifty 
counties were represented by delegates.”” Prominent guests 


"Ibid., pp. 23, 24. See Figure 3. 
®Tbid., p. 12. Alanson Wilcox, op. cit., pp. 294-296. 
“Cleveland Leader, September 1, 1862. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit. 1863, p. 15. R. M. Bishop of Cincinnati was 
President; Benjamin Franklin of Cincinnati, Vice President; R. R. Sloan of 
Mt. Vernon, Corresponding Secretary; A. S. Hayden of Collamer, Recording 
Secretary; and Ransom Benedict of Bedford, Treasurer. 
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present were: Alexander Campbell and wife, Isaac Errett, 
Charles Louis Loos, John Rogers and Elijah Goodwin.” 


The treasurer’s report showed a deficit of $814.58 at the 
beginning of the year. Cash receipts amounted to $7,944.61. 
Unredeemed pledges totaling $28,991.01 were also reported.” 


A resolution was presented which would empower the So- 
ciety to employ two agents to labor among the churches to 
assist the Sunday school movement. Dr. J. P. Robison pro- 
tested this resolution, questioning the scriptural authority of the 
Society for sending Sunday school agents among the churches. 
The chair ruled the resolution, as originally proposed, out of 
order. Dr. Robison then moved the following resolution: 


That Sunday Schools demand the attention of the churches and the 
evangelists of the state, and that the board be requested to instruct their 
evangelists to establish Sunday Schools in all the churches they visit, and 
report their success at the next annual meeting. - 


For a number of years, the opinion was held that the em- 
ployment of a special Sunday school agent, or religious edu- 
cator as this person would now be known, was an unscriptural 
practice and therefore could not be countenanced. They got 
around the dilemma by instructing the missionary-evangelists 
to give attention to this phase of the work. Robison’s reso- 
lution provoked animated discussion, but finally passed unani- 
mously.”* 

Wesley Lanpheare introduced a strong resolution recom- 
mending that the churches support the war. The brethren 
were not quite ready to go this far and the resolution was 
tabled.” 

Robert Moffett proposed a committee of three be appointed 
to work out a plan for educating young men for the ministry. 

"Ibid. pp. 8, 9, 11. 

"Ibid., p. 30. 


yAMtds, Doo 160 
“1Bid., p. 13; 
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The resolution included raising of funds for this purpose. 
The proposal passed and a committee was appointed to study 
methods and report at the next annual meeting.” | 


William Hayden 

On April 7, 1863, William Hayden died at Chagrin Falls. 
He ranked with the great pioneer Disciples of Ohio. After 
serving with Walter Scott among the churches of the Maho- 
ning Association, he was ordained by the Austintown church. 
His biographer claimed he was absent from his home on the 
average of 240 days each year for twenty-five years. He, 
with his brother A. S. Hayden, had a great deal to do with the 
founding of Hiram College. Hayden worked actively for the 
success of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society. His mis- 
sionary labors covered Ohio, New York, Canada, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Virginia, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It has been esti- 
mated that in thirty-five years of service, he traveled ninety 
thousand miles; sixty thousand of these being on horseback! 
He baptized over a thousand persons. In his ministry, he 
preached over nine thousand sermons, or an average of 260 
sermons a year for thirty-five years.” 


A War Convention 


The thirteenth convention of the Ohio Missionary Society, 
held at Bellefontaine, May 24-26, 1864, showed the strain of 
the Civil War on the churches. The Board of Managers re- 
ported a hard year. They complained: 


Another year, eventful beyond even the preceding one, has passed. 
We are still in the midst of stirring incidents and perilous times. The 
din of war, the tramp of armies, the rumor of battles, the almost breath- 
less waiting for further tidings, the news of success and the shout of 
victory perpetuate in the land a wild and prevalent excitement. 


“[bid., p. 17. 
A. S. Hayden, of. cit., pp. 176-183. Alanson Wilcox, op. cif., pp. 67-69. 
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Patriotism and philanthropy have made large draughts upon our 
liberality. Bounties for soldiers, and for their families, relief for their 
widows, hospital supplies and Sanitary Fairs have laid valiant hands upon 
our wealth, converting it to a nation’s use—to relieve a nation’s sufferers. 


The report continued with statistical information. Seventy- 
three evangelists had been employed full and part time, four 
young men had been enlisted in the ministry, two churches had 
been organized and one hundred sixty-four churches had been 
assisted. There were 1,258 additions in this period.” 

Receipts for the year were $8,216.03. This was slightly 
in advance of the year before, and probably very good con- 
sidering the exigencies of the times.” 

Robert Moffett, J. H. Jones and J. W. Lanpheare, the com- 
mittee previously appointed to study the matter of raising 
funds to assist young men studying for the ministry, recom- 
mended a special agent be employed to solicit funds for this 
purpose. It was the opinion of the brethren that the So- 
ciety should do no more than just encourage churches and 
individuals to assist young men who desired to take up this 
work.” | 

J. W. Lanpheare offered his war resolution again at the 
Bellefontaine convention. This time he made it stronger. He 
included placing the entire guilt on the South, pledging alle- 
giance to the government, supporting the Union military 
forces, and praying for the soldiers.°* War hysteria had de- 
veloped by this time so that the brethren were ready to go 
all-out for victory. This time it passed unanimously. 


The Eclectic Offered to the Society 


The Ashland congregation entertained the fourteenth con- 
vention of the Society. President R. M. Bishop opened the 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1864, p. 18. 

“Ibid., p. 24. 

“Ibid., pp. 10, 11. 

“Ibid. p. 9. Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 118, 119. 
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first session on May 23, 1865. There were 196 delegates 
from the various Ohio districts, and twelve persons from out- 
side the state. The women were listed with the other dele- 
gates for the first time at this meeting. Ransom Benedict, 
treasurer, reported receipts at $8,879.36, and a deficit of 
$560.88. 

The project of a fund for the Christian education of young 
ministers was brought up again, but declared impracticable. 
The alternative of sending a Circular Letter to all district 
secretaries, elders, etc., recommending funds for this purpose 
be raised and distributed locally, was finally agreed on. 

An interesting item in this connection was the proposition 
submitted to the Society by W. J. Ford, financial secretary 
of Western Reserve Eclectic Institute. The trustees of the 
school had been experiencing difficulty during the war years 
because of shortage of funds and lack of students. They 
proposed to turn the whole institution over to the Ohio Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, which in turn was to convert it into 
a theological seminary. The proposition as stated by Ford 
was: 


To give the Society the grounds, buildings and property of the Insti- 
tute; consisting of a large, fine brick college building and ten acres of 
land, well-fenced and ornamented, and other properties valued at 
$30,000, provided, that the Society will raise a fund of $25,000, and 
make a “Professorship of Sacred Literature” and open the Institute for 
the special object above named.®® 


The school had come to a turning point in its history, and 
the trustees were of the opinion this was the solution to the 
problems involved. The matter was presented to the con- 


vention, then laid on the table for future consideration. 
“Proceedings ... Op. cit., 1865, p. 15. W. J. Ford, who had joined the 
church at Burton, was a war correspondent and later James A. Garfield’s 


secretary for many years. Ford, through the Cleveland Herald, started Garfield 
on his political career by proposing him for Congress. 
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The Ohio Society hadn’t incorporated as yet. Ihe conven- 
tion recognized the necessity of incorporating under the Ohio 
Law so it could receive and hold bequests, and recommended 
this to the brethren. The proposition of converting the State 
Society into an auxiliary of the American Christian Missionary 
Society was also discussed. It was proposed, under this plan, 
that twenty-five per cent of the funds received by the State 
Society should be paid over to the General Society. After much 
discussion, the matter was held over for action the next year.” 

The most significant event of 1865 was the final cessation 
of hostilities between the North and South. With the close 
of the Civil War, new opportunities were on the horizon for 


Ohio Disciples. 


The Akron Convention of 1866 


The Akron church was host to the fifteenth convention of 
the State Society, May 22-24, 1866. Registrations numbered 
203 persons: 118 regular delegates, sixty-nine “females,” 
and sixteen visitors from other states. A report in the CAris- 
tian Standard tells of many exciting debates at this meeting. 
The article concluded with the words, “We cannot close with- 
out expressing the hope that its [O. C. M. S.j] meetings will 
exhibit a marked improvement in dignity and gentlemanly 
courtesy in discussion.”®* 

It was announced at this meeting that the convention was 
duly incorporated in Ashland County under the Statutes of 
Ohio as “The Christian Missionary Society of Ohio.” When 
the matter of making the State Society an auxiliary of the 
American Christian Missionary Society was considered, it was 
resolved the Society should not enter into formal cooperation 
with this organization. Ransom Benedict, treasurer, reported 
receipts the past year of $13,270.36. In a report from the 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1865, p. 13. 
“Tbid., 1866, p. 18. Christian Standard, June 2, 1866. 
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various districts, the work of eighty or more preachers, em- 
ployed by the district organizations, was explained. By this. 
time the districts had become pastoral unities, or circuits, in 
which a few preachers, under district supervision, served a 
plurality of churches. Few congregations were strong enough 
to employ a minister full time.* In lieu of employing a spe- 
cial agent to supervise the Sunday school work of the state, it 
was recommended that Corresponding Secretary R. R. Sloan 
give more time to this matter.” 


Franklin College 


In the fall of 1865, the Garvin brothers started a college at 
Wilmington. T. D. Garvin, who was still within three months 
of graduating from Miami University, was made president. 
Hugh Garvin taught foreign languages, and James Gravin 
taught mathematics. 

The school first opened in the old county building on the 
southeast corner of Main and South Streets. The sum of 
$20,000 was needed to purchase land and erect the proper 
buildings. In a whirlwind promotional campaign, this amount 
was subscribed by Wilmington citizens in the form of pledges. 
Members of the Disciples’ church were generous in their sup- 
port. Believing the expense of the school was fully under- 
written, a thirty-three acre site was selected and a building 
constructed. The cornerstone was laid July 4, 1866. The 
school officially opened to receive students on September 22, 
1868. 


Under the leadership of the Garvins, who also started the 
Wilmington Journal, the college got off to a good beginning. 
Due to hard times which followed, pledges were not paid. 
Finally the building was sold on a judgment in favor of the 
workmen who erected it. The Society of Friends then took 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1866, pp. 12, 28, 35, 36. 
“Tbid., p. 19. 
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over the school and dedicated it April 11, 1871. They changed 
the name to Wilmington College, and have operated it suc- 
cessfully since that time.” 


The “Eclectic? Becomes Hiram College 


With the exception of a period at the close of the Civil War, 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute can be rated as a successful 
project. It had the backing of Ohio Disciples, and most 
students came from Disciples’ families, or from communities 
where the Disciples’ church was well known. During the 
first academic year, 1850-51, 313 different students enrolled 
for one or more terms. The 1851-52 enrollment was 410, and 
this was increased to 529 the next year. The lowest enrollment 
was during the war years, when many students and instructors 
had joined the armed forces. 

A. S. Hayden served as first principal of the Institute. He 
had the respect of his constituency, was an able preacher and 
a good man. It appears, however, he was not particularly 
qualified as a school administrator. At least this was the 
opinion of his faculty members, and they made no pretense of 
concealing it. By 1857, he realized this himself and sub- 
mitted his resignation. 

James A. Garfield, a former student at the Institute and a 
graduate of Williams College, was on the faculty at the time. 
Following Hayden’s resignation, he was made chairman of 
the Board of Instruction, and the following year was elected 
principal. He kept this position until 1861 when he went 
into military service. While in the army, he couldn’t serve the 
school actively, but his resignation was not accepted until 
1863. Faculty, trustees, and students considered him valu- 
able and were loath to give him up. After his resignation was 


accepted, he was made a trustee and held that office until his - 


death in 1881. 


“History of Clinton County, Ohio (Chicago: W. H. Beers and Co., 1882) 
pp. 515, 516. 
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In 1863, H. W. Everest was elected principal. He resigned 
the next year to accept another position. C. W. Heywood 
followed him as managing principal. The next year, 1865-66, 
A. J. Thomson held this position. John M. Atwater accepted 
the principalship in 1866. 

All this time, the school was conducted on the academy 
basis. In its basic aims, it would compare with the high 
schools of this day. During its last ten years as an institute, 
the trustees considered three courses to pursue in the future: 
continue operation as an academy; turn the school into a the- 
ological seminary, or at least add a theological department; or 
raise it to the status of a liberal arts college with the privilege 
of granting degrees. 

Opinion seemed to favor the seminary idea, but little ever 
came of it. The trustees offered the whole institution to the 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society in 1865, provided the 
State Society would accept the responsibility.” A lectureship 
in Biblical Literature, 1866-67, was the nearest the school 
came to adopting the seminary idea. It may have been 1n- 
stituted as an appeasement policy, but it became a very popular 
feature. Lectures on biblical subjects were given by Isaac 
Errett, Robert Milligan, H. T. Anderson and David Staats 
Burnet. In 1867 the school was organized on the college 
level and its name changed to Hiram College. 

At the time of the change, President J. M. Atwater had 
the following persons on his faculty: J. S. Ross, Osmer C. 
Hill, Miss S. A. Bartlett, Miss Julia E. Pardee, Miss Tillie 
Newcomb, Miss Emma L. Johnson, Miss Mary Atwater, 
W. H. Rogers, B. S. Dean, Grove C. Barber and C. C. Smith. 


The school had existed as an institute for seventeen years. 
During that time it had twenty-nine different trustees, seven- 
teen financial agents, fifty-eight different teachers and some 


2% M. Green makes no mention of this offer in his History of Hiram 
College, yet it appears on the minutes of the Ohio Society. Cf. Ante., p. 203. 
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four thousand different students. Carnot Mason served as 
president of the trustees from 1849 to 1856 and was followed 
by Alvah Udall. Symonds Ryder was treasurer for eleven 
years and was followed by Zeb Rudolph.” 


James Abram Garfield 


Had James A. Garfield chosen a religious rather than a 
political career, he would have probably ranked next to Camp- 
bell as a leader in the movement. He had an inquisitive mind 
and a sttong determination to succeed in whatever he tried to 
do, Religious convictions were important to him throughout 
his life. Asa young man, he entertained the typical legalistic 
view toward the New Testament, common to most Disciples. 
As he grew older, particularly after his experience as a student 
at Williams College, his religious views became more tolerant 
and he lost some of the old fears of ecclesiasticism. When Isaac 
Errett was advocating the liberal spirit and supporting organ- 
ized missionary work through the medium of the Christian 
Standard, James A. Garfield was one of his main supporters. 
These two influential men upheld the “middle of the road” 
position, and were instrumental in keeping the Disciples 
brotherhood from falling apart by dissension and internal 
strife. } 

Garfield came by his Campbellian views naturally. When 
he was just an infant, his parents became staunch Disciples. 
The ruggedness and self-reliance developed by a frontier en- 
vironment contributed no little to his viewpoint. Garfield’s 
father died when the boy was two years old. This left the 
mother to rear a family of four children. The Garfields were 
desperately poor, as were all their neighbors, but through the 
mother’s heroic efforts, they got along. She managed a little 
farm in Orange Township, Cuyahoga County. Eliza Garfield 


“F, M. Green, op. cit., pp. 52 et. seq. 
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believed so firmly in the church that she walked three miles 
regularly to attend services at the Disciples’? meetinghouse. 
Later, when a little schoolhouse was erected on a corner of 
her farm, services were held there. This made it more con- 
venient for the family. 

Garfield’s formal education began in this little schoolhouse. 
Some Mormons claim he attended school at the Kirtland 
Temple also, but there are no records to confirm this. When 
James A. Garfield was old enough to think of having a 
career, he determined to be a sailor. An experience working 
for a relative on the Ohio Canal cured him of his love for the 
sea. He then decided to complete his education at Geauga 
Academy at near-by Chester. This was good for him, even 
though his Disciple views often got him into trouble with the 
administration of the school. The Free-Will Baptists, who 
controlled the academy, were regarded as “‘sectarian” by young 
Garfield. At this time, Garfield was sympathetic to Camp- 
bell?’s view on American slavery and also felt that a Christian 
had no right to participate in politics. He was a New Testa- 
ment pacifist. Because he was so pronounced in his views, he 
was unpopular with many people. When the administration 
refused to allow the academy building to be used for Disciple 
worship, it provided him with an incident which made him 
decide to continue his education elsewhere. 

About this time he had a thorough Dzscéple conversion. 
This was not the mystic type of the times, accompanied by an 
“experience,” but a thorough and complete belief in the 
ecumenical church of the Campbellian reformation. A pro- 
tracted meeting by W. A. Lillie opened the way for him, and 
at the age of nineteen he was baptized and became officially 
identified with the Disciples. , Theodore Clark Smith, his 
most painstaking and thorough biographer, declares of this 
incident, “Without any doubt this conversion in 1850 was the 
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strongest single influence he received until, under the shock of 
war, he was torn loose from its control.” 

He obtained a certificate to teach district school about this 
time. By this means he was able to earn enough money to 
enter Western Reserve Eclectic Institute. He chose the 
Hiram school to continue his studies, largely because it was 
under Disciple influence. 


While a student at Hiram, he supported himself by making 
fires, sweeping floors and doing the general janitor work in 
the college building. Between semesters, he taught district 
school and did carpenter work. This poor boy, who wore 
Kentucky jeans and a calico shirt, proved to be an exceptionally 
good student, took part in local debates and even preached on 
occasion in churches near the school. 


His ability in public discussion was tested in May, 1852, 
when an atheistic lecturer of the Ingersoll type delivered a 
series of lectures at Hiram. Professor Thomas Munnell made 
an attempt to answer the man, but succeeded only in making 
himself ridiculous. At the close of one of the lectures, Garfield, 
the student, stood up and asked the speaker, would he be so 
kind as to tell the audience what was the present participle of 
the verb to be in Greek, or in other words, the Greek word to 
correspond with the English word, “being.” Joseph Treat, 
the lecturer, was baffled. He had nothing to say. Garfield 
then turned to the audience and asked what they thought of a 
man who would criticize the world’s greatest Greek scholars 
when he did not know the first thing a schoolboy learned in 
studying Greek. He continued his remarks along this line, 
upholding scholarship as evidence against the opinions ex- 
pressed by the critic. Needless to say, a delighted audience 
was with Garfield, and the atheist was defeated.” 


“Theodore Clark Smith, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 34. 
™F, M. Green, of. cit., pp. 99, 100. 
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While not underestimating the educational guidance he had 
received at Hiram, Garfield soon felt the need for more ad- 
vanced instruction than this school had to offer. After investi- 
gating several colleges, including Bethany, he finally applied 
for admission at Williams College. This school had a pro- 
found influence on his life. Here he met the eastern mind 
and became acquainted with eastern culture. Though he never 
gave up his advocacy of the plea of the Disciples, he did be- 
come more liberal in spirit. He was graduated with honor from 
Williams College. 

Following his graduation from this institution, he was called 
back to the faculty of the “Eclectic.” Soon recognized as an 
outstanding teacher and leader, he became principal. Though 
not marked by any major changes or reforms, his administra- 
-tion seemed to be a happier one for all concerned. 

During this period he preached each Sunday in the churches 
around Hiram. Though not an ordained minister (few Dis- 
ciple preachers were at this time), nevertheless he held pro- 
tracted meetings, administered baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, officiated at weddings and conducted funerals. No or- 
dained minister could have done more. The brotherhood of 
Disciples accepted him as one of the preaching brethren of the 
church. 


About this time he became interested in politics and law. 
In 1859, he entered his name as a student-at-law in the office 
of Williamson and Riddle of Cleveland. He was his own 
instructor, and in 1861 passed the bar examination and was 
admitted to practice. His examiners declared he had an 
amazing knowledge of legal practice and procedure. When he 
began to take an interest in politics, his best friends advised 
against it. Nevertheless, he felt this was his real life work and 
consequently allowed his name to be placed before the political 
convention, eventually leading to his election to the Ohio 
Senate in 1860. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War, he volunteered his serv- 
ices to the Union, and his subsequent successful military career 
was a temporary interlude from the field of politics. The rest 
of his life is an open book to students of American history. He 
spent several years in Congress, was chosen senator from Ohio 
in 1880, and president of the United States that same year. 
His career at the White House, which began March 4, 1881, 
ended with death from an assassin’s bullet September 19, 1881. 


The Christian Standard 


An event of importance to Ohio Disciples and the whole 
brotherhood took place in a meeting at the home of Thomas 
W. Phillips, at New Castle, Pa., December 22, 1865. It was 
decided at this meeting to organize a joint stock company for 
the purpose of publishing a new periodical.” 


By this time the Millennial Harbinger had declined in 
prestige, had been reduced from sixty to forty-eight pages 
because of scarcity of paper during the war, and was considered 
by the northern brethren as being a southern paper. Southern 
support for the Harbinger had been shut off because of the 
war, so there was little field left for circulation. Besides this, 
the brethren felt the need for weekly, rather than monthly, 
journalism. From the way the new company was set up, it is 
evident that the profit motive also was considered. 


Dr. Robison was elected chairman and W. J. Ford, secre- 
tary. I’. W. Phillips offered the following: 


Resolved, First, that the present aspect of affairs, in connection with 
the religious interests of the “current reformation,” requires the aid of 
a new religious newspaper. 


“Those present at the New Castle meeting were: Isaac Errett, Dr. J. P. 
Robison, W. K. Pendleton, James A. Garfield, C. H. Gould, J. F. Rowe, J. K. 
Pickett, J. B. Milner, O. Higgins, E. J. Agnew, J. T. Phillips, C. M. Phillips, 
T. W. Phillips and W. J. Ford. 
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Resolved, Second, that in order to more surely and successfully effect 
the establishment and support of such a weekly, a joint stock company 
should be formed to raise the means necessary, and to direct the conduct 
of the same. 


Cleveland was selected as the place of publication. James A. 
Garfield, J. P. Robison and W. S. Streator were appointed to 
obtain a charter and make preliminary plans to organize the 
company. It was to be known as “The Christian Publishing 
Association.” Capital stock was fixed at one hundred thousand 
dollars, with shares selling at ten dollars each. 

Isaac Errett was selected as editor-in-chief and the name, 
The Christian Standard, chosen for the paper. The Christian 
Record of Indianapolis, edited by Elijah Goodwin, was pur- 
chased and its subscription list used as a basis for the new 
publication. . 

The first number of the Christian Standard to come off the 
press of Fairbanks, Benedict & Co., of Cleveland, appeared 
April 7, 1866. The office of the new periodical was located 
in the back rooms of No. 99 Bank St. The masthead held 
forth the motto, “Set up a Standard; Publish and Conceal 
Not.” 

On March 4, 1866, Alexander Campbell died at his home 
in Bethany. The first page of the first number of the Standard 
was appropriately devoted to a memorial of Campbell. The 
editor wrote, “He [Campbell] has left no human leadership. 
His brethren will never wear his name. Nor will any one 
succeed to the same influence and power which he wielded.” 
Altogether it was a very generous and deserving tribute to 
Alexander Campbell. Yet, from the very first number of the 
new periodical, it was apparent that the mantle of brother- 
hood leadership had fallen on another editor, Isaac Errett." 

The year 1866 witnessed the actual transfer of the center 
of the Disciples? movement to Ohio. 


"JS. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 299-314. Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 205, 
206. 
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Tus onto FELLOWSHIP WAS IN AN ADOLESCENT STAGE 
following the Civil War. Growing pains of the previous fifteen 
years had somewhat abated, and constructive leadership was 
manifesting itself. The biblical legalism of Christian Bap- 
tist times, with its petty controversies over unimportant points 
of doctrine, was giving way to a more comprehensive and 
tolerant faith. As the Ohio brotherhood grew numerically, it 
also grew in wisdom and in'stature. Because it had subsided 
from a former state of belligerency toward all other religious 
groups, it is also likely the fellowship grew more in favor with 
God and man. Though there were still those who delighted 
to argue at the drop of a hat, the brotherhood, as a whole, was 
facing the larger issues. Among these were: the Sunday school 
movement; planting churches in urban areas; recruiting and 
training ministers; union with the Baptists; and devising 
means of support for missionary work at home and abroad. 

Early in the year 1867, Jonas Hartzel returned to Ohio, 
making an eight weeks’ preaching tour among the churches. 
He found marked progress from the earlier years, with most 
churches in a healthy condition. He objected, however, to 
money-raising methods some congregations were using, espe- 
cially the fairs and festivals. He wrote, “But few of our 
churches have drifted so far, but some are on the way. I heard 
of one that got up the Christmas tree, that old stale Episco- 
palian foolery.’” 

"Christian Standard, March 2, 1867. 
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The Sixteenth Ohio Convention was held at Dayton, May 
21-23, 1867. This is the first time the group had convened 
there. R. M. Bishop was president; R. R. Sloan, correspond- 
ing secretary; and A. S. Hayden, recording secretary. The 
day sessions were held in the meetinghouse, while the evening 
sessions, which attracted more people, were held in the Meth- 
odist church. 

The Board of Managers reported six new congregations 
organized the past year and sixteen new preaching points 
opened. A total of 787 accessions, 525 by baptism, was given. 
Receipts for the year amounted to $7,533.39.° 

Isaac Errett gave a faithful report of the state work in his 
newly founded periodical, The Christian Standard. He wrote 
that the convention was pleasant and harmonious. His article 
stated that God’s blessing was on organized work, and that 
Disciples would never want to return to the chaotic conditions 
which formerly prevailed.* 

That year William Begg engaged in debate with a Presby- 
terian clergyman at Polk Station in Ashland County. The 
questions discussed were, “Are Infants the Proper Subjects of 
Christian Baptism?” and, “Is Immersion of the Proper Subject 
Essential to Baptism?” The debate continued four days.” 

An article in the Christian Standard told of a Yearly Meet- 
ing at Hopedale, August 16, 1867. Errett pointed out that 
thirty-seven years ago the Stillwater Baptist Association was 
dissolved at this place. Since the time of the dissolution of 
the Association, Cyrus McNeeley had continued the Yearly 
Meeting practice. The McNeeley Normal School was in the 
fifteenth year of successful operation. Because of McNeeley’s 
generous gift of the institution to the State Teachers’ Associa- 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1867, p. 16. 
*Christian Standard, June 1, 1867. 
‘Ibid., October 12, 1867. 
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tion, it was the first school in the state to be operated as a 
public Normal School, and therefore the precursor of State 
Normal Schools in Ohio.° 


The Sunday School Movement 


A Sunday school committee of the State Society, composed 
of FE. C. Ellis, J. M. Henry and Dr. C. M. McMillan, went 
on record favoring the organization of a Sunday School Union 
within the missionary districts. There was much discussion on 
the issue, but little done about it. The brethren did not like 
the idea of a competitive organization, but at the time couldn’t 
see the propriety of including Sunday school work in the gen- 
eral program of the Society. To some, the Sunday school was 
as “unscriptural” as the organ.° 

Five years before this, the Wooster convention had voted 
favorably on the Sunday school. Churches were encouraged to 
establish schools in every neighborhood. When Robert 
Graham gave an address on Sunday school work at the Shelby 
convention in 1863, it was the first address of this nature to be 
presented to a public gathering of Ohio Disciples, Following 
the speech, an effort was made to have the convention send 
out Sunday school agents, but this failed because of lack of 
“scriptural” authority. The next step was in encouraging the 
missionary evangelists to consider the Sunday school as part of 
their work. The 1865 convention at Ashland appointed a com- 
mittee to study the movement. A. S. Hayden was chairman of 
this fact-finding group. The matter was considered again at 
the Akron convention in 1866 and the Dayton convention in 
1867." 


*Ibid., August 31, 1867. Kennedy, Sarah Lehr, H. S. Lehr and His School 
(Ada, Ohio: Ada Herald, 1938), p. 261. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1867, p. 11. 


"Paper on the History of the Sunday School Movement, read at the 21st 
Ohio Convention and printed in the Christian Standard, August 16, 23, 1873. 
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It wasn’t until the meeting of the Seventeenth Convention 
at Mt. Vernon, May 26-28, 1868, that a definite organization 
took form. The delegates with a special interest in Sunday 
schools remained another day to organize the Ohio Christian 
Sunday School Association, an organization similar in struc- 
ture to the Missionary Society. L. L. Carpenter of Wauseon 
was made president; Dr. H. Gerould of Bellefontaine, cor- 
responding secretary; Hiram Woods of Bedford, recording 
secretary; and Isaac Strickle of Mt. Vernon, treasurer. Reso- 
lutions made at this time provided for semiannual conventions, 
auxiliary organizations in each missionary district, and plans 
for raising funds by asking for contributions the first Lord’s 
Day of each month.’* 


The first Sunday school convention of Disciples in Ohio was 
held at Bedford, December 18, 1868.° 


At the Mt. Vernon convention of the Missionary Society, 
the Board of Managers reported that northeast Ohio was doing 
little more than preserving its former numbers, southeast Ohio 
was falling short, central Ohio was showing a moderate in- 
crease, southwest Ohio was showing a good increase especially 
in the city churches, and northwest Ohio had increased greatly 
in numbers and churches organized. Chief problems were 
lack of pastoral laborers and membership loss by westward 
emigration. They stated, ““We sow the seed here—it germi- 
nates—is transplanted—is multiplied, and we reap the fruit in 
a foreign land.”” 

During the year, forty-four preachers were regularly em- 
ployed, and thirteen churches organized. The income to the 
Society treasury for the fiscal year was $7,720.53. 


"Proceedings . . . op. cit., 1868, pp. 46-48. 

°Christian Standard, August 23, 1873. 

Proceedings ... op. cit., 1868, pp. 20-23. Millennial Harbinger, 1868, 
pp. 335-341. 
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David Staats Burnet 


The convention was saddened by the recent death of David 
Staats Burnet. Appropriate resolutions of respect were pre- 
sented for the records.** Burnet was an outstanding Disciple. 
In many ways he ranked with Isaac Errett, Walter Scott, and 
Alexander Campbell. Probably not enough credit has been 
given Burnet for his progressive leadership and organizing 
ability. 

He was born at Dayton, July 6, 1808. When just a boy, 
the family moved to Cincinnati, where his father became a law 
partner of Nicholas Longworth, and mayor of the city for 
twelve years. In 1824, Burnet joined the old Enon Baptist 
Church. He turned down an appointment to West Point at 
this time so he could begin preaching. He was instrumental 
in organizing the Sycamore Street Baptist Church, and later 
the Christian Church at Eighth and Walnut Streets. While 
still in the Baptist fold, he advocated a more liberal position 
than that held by Baptists at the time. When he learned of 
the Campbell movement, he gave his life to it. His first 
Disciple pastorates were at Cincinnati and Dayton. 

He published The Christian Preacher, a periodical special- 
izing in sermonic literature, from 1834 to 1840. In 1846, he 
edited the Christian Family Magazine. He was once co-editor 
with Benjamin Franklin on the Christian Age. The Christian 
Sunday School Library, the first whole library or set of books 
for Sunday schools of the Disciples, was edited by him. In 
1853, he compiled the material for The Jerusalem Mission, a 
volume concerning the first foreign missionary project of the 
Disciples. His most successful publishing venture was a one- 
volume edition of The Christian Baptist. This book went into 
several editions, and was more widely read than the original 
periodicals. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1868, pp. 13, 14. 
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Burnet was the first actual president of Bacon College at 
Georgetown, Kentucky. Another Ohioan, Walter Scott, had 
been named first president, but he did little more than make a 
trip to Georgetown for a speech. Possibly he may have done 
a little field work, though there is no evidence of service in an 
administrative capacity. Burnet served the college two years. 
He was also principal and proprietor of Hygeia Female 
Atheneum. 

Burnet’s greatest contribution was in the field of organized 
work. He perceived that unless the Disciples learned to co- 
operate through some form of organization, the movement 
would fail. His first venture along this line was with the 
American Christian Bible Society, as president. At the time, 
he had a minor conflict with Campbell over the propriety of 
the Society. 

When the first brotherhood convention was held at Cin- 
cinnati in 1849, Burnet served as chairman. Alexander Camp- 
bell would probably have held this position, but he did not 
attend. Burnet was elected vice-president of the American 
Christian Missionary Society, organized by the convention. 
He served as corresponding secretary of the A. C. M. S. in 
the years 1852-1856, 1862, 1863. At the time of his death, 
he was president of the General Missionary Convention. 

Prior to the organization of the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society, Burnet promoted the idea. He was a delegate to the 
first convention in 1852, and president from 1852 to 1855. 

On February 28, 1867, he wrote to his friend W. T. 
Moore, “I consider the inauguration of our Society system, 
which I vowed to urge on the brethren if God raised me from 
my protracted illness of 1845, as one of the most important 
acts of my career.” 

Next to his interest in organized Christian work, he had 
a passion to recruit young men to the ministry. His last 
public address at the 1867 Ohio Convention was on this theme. 
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After his death, it was discovered his will provided that 
half his property be invested in a permanent fund, the interest 
of which to be expended for the education of young men for 
the ministry. The will provided that if the named trustees 
declined their trust, then the fund was to go to the Ohio 
Society for the same purpose. There was some difficulty in 
settling the estate, and as the trustees declined to administer 
the fund, the heirs offered the Ohio Society $10,000 for a 
quit clam. The proposition was accepted, and the trust be- 
came known as the Burnet Fund. The interest on this fund 
has been used for the purpose specified since that time.” 


Literature 


Many of the books and periodicals published in Ohio in 
1868 had a profound influence on the brotherhood. Isaac 
Errett produced his First Principles, a tract of 159 pages, 
selling for fifteen cents. The Gospel Preacher, a volume of 
sermons by Benjamin Franklin, proved to be very popular, and 
is still in demand by the “anti” brethren. W.T. Moore edited 
a book of sermons entitled, The Living Pulpit of the Chris- 
tian Church, published at Cincinnati by R. W. Carroll and 
Company. This book contains sermons by Disciple clergy- 
men, and is especially valuable for the biographical sketches 
of contributors. A music book, Shining Pearls, by Knowles 
Shaw of Lebanon, Ohio, was also published this year and used 
in evangelistic meetings with great success. 

On January 6, 1868, the stockholders of the Christian 
Standard met in Cleveland, and transferred the paper to Isaac 
Errett on condition he pay all the debts of the Association. 
The paper was not self-sustaining, and the stockholders had 
lost faith in its value as a financial investment. It was popular, 


“Ibid., 1873, p. 25. Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 135-143. Franklin and Headington, 
op. cit., pp. 179 ff. W. T. Moore (Ed.), The Living Pulpit of the Christian 
Church (Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll and Co., 1868), pp. 33-46. 
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but not a money-maker. About this time, a delegation of 
Disciples from Alliance visited Errett. A college edifice had 
just been erected there, and the delegation desired to have 
Isaac Errett take the presidency, editing his paper from that 
city. Ample financial support was promised for both the paper 
and the college. 

This looked like a way out for the hard-pressed editor. He 
could support his family on the salary offered, and at the same 
time save the paper. The Christian Standard had six thousand 
bona fide subscribers by this time, and new subscriptions were 
pouring in each week. After due consideration, Errett accepted 
the offer. In the fall of the year, the paper was transferred 
from Cleveland to Alliance.” 


Alliance College 


The college building was dedicated August 13, 1869. It 
was a large four-story edifice with eight recitation rooms and 
a chapel. The estimated final cost of the proposed institution, 
when completed according to plans, was $150,000. The sum 
of $100,000 was supposed to have already been raised in cash 
and pledges. From appearances, it seemed the institution was 
off to a good start. A great deal of favorable publicity was 
obtained for the enterprise. 

Isaac Errett gathered a good faculty about him. Members 
were: A. R. Benton, B. A. Hinsdale, I. N. Denman, L. L. 
Pinkerton, R. P. Johnson, Lottie M. Sackett, A. E. Hanscom, 
F. Nash, Ella Michael and Amanda Judson.” 

The first school term opened August 18, 1868. The patron- 
age was good from the beginning. Isaac Errett’s name, coupled 
with a strong faculty of respected persons, promised a radiant 
future for Alliance College. Some Alliance people entertained 
the hope that their city would become the intellectual center 


7. S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 348-356. 
“Christian Standard, August 8, 1868. 
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of the West. Errett soon found that the dual task of editing 
a paper and serving the college was too much for him. He 
realized he would have to give up one or the other of these 
jobs. Therefore, he decided to give up the college work and 
devote his full time to the Standard. 


Shortly after this, it was discovered that the Endowment 
Fund in reality had existed only in the mind of the financial 
agent. Far from being sound financially, the school was in a 
precarious position. Errett didn’t learn of the true financial 
condition of the college until after he left it. He had not 
known the so-called Endowment Fund was really borrowed 
money and the college project actually was part of a wildcat 
real estate venture. The experience was humiliating to him 
when he discovered the facts, and he often regretted his con- 
nection with the institution. He had been so busy with ad- 
ministrative affairs, teaching, and editing the Standard that he 
had been forced to trust business affairs to the financial agent. 
The school closed its doors before it had been in operation 
three years. The Standard was issued from Alliance the last 
time on July 24, 1869. The office was then moved to Cincin- 
nati.” In 1887, the college building and campus were sold to 
the Alliance Board of Education for $13,000. It was con- 
verted into a public high school. 


Customs and Controversies 


There were other interesting events that took place among 
Ohio Disciples in 1868. A notice in a Cleveland paper re- 
veals, for example, the common method of supporting a 
minister. 


The friends of Elder J. H. Jones will pay him a donation visit at 
his residence in E. Cleveland tomorrow evening. A general invitation 
is extended.1® 


*J. S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 382. 
“Cleveland Leader, March 17, 1868. 
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An Ohio party, taken on a conducted tour of Europe in 
the summer of 1868, was arranged by Charles Louis Loos. 
Members of his party, including Loos, were the two sons of 
Dr. J. P. Robison of Bedford, Joseph King of New York State, 
and R. M. Bishop and W. T. Moore of Cincinnati.” 

A debate between a Methodist named Ashton and William 
Dowling, a Disciple, was held at Freeport, Wood County. 
They discussed the subject of “Baptism.” The J. M. Barnes- 
A. Burns debate was another Methodist-Disciple discussion 
held at Blachleyville, Wayne County, in the fall of the year. 

In the latter part of the ’sixties, the use of instrumental 
music in public worship became a big issue with Disciples as 
well as with other religious bodies. Wheezy reed organs and 
melodeons were being manufactured in quantities about this 
time and the younger people wanted to bring them into the 
church. The question, “Is it scriptural to use instrumental 
music in church worship?” became a major issue in some con- 
gregations. A. S. Hayden, J. W. McGarvey and Charles Louis 
Loos freely wrote their opinions in the Harbinger. McGarvey 
and Loos were against the “innovation,” while Hayden was 
inclined to a more tolerant attitude. Moses E. Lard and 
Benjamin Franklin never became reconciled to the use of the 
organ in worship.”* 

Isaac Errett, who had no objection to the use of instru- 
mental music in church, nevertheless counseled his brethren 
to abstain from its use rather than divide a church over it. 
Though the older Disciples in Ohio, many of them, went to 
their graves protesting against mechanical music, most of the 
churches gradually began accepting it. Largely due to the 
constructive leadership of Errett, Garfield, Robison, Moffett, 
et al., the organ controversy had no disastrous effects in Ohio. 


“Christian Standard, June 20, 1868. 
*Millennial Harbinger, 1868, pp. 135-144, 213-219, 280-285, 327- 335. 
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A few isolated rural churches, however, that had never co- 
operated with the brethren anyway, became anti-organ 
churches. 


T.. Denker of Sharpston, Ohio, sent an amusing letter to 
the Harbinger in 1869. He reasoned that if, as the opponents 
of the organ declared, the melodeon killed singing in the 
church, then it was a sin. He continued, that if it is a sin to 
kill singing in the church, then there was a man in his con- 
gregation who was a vile sinner, because this man’s voice was 
far worse than a melodeon, having a disastrous effect on con- 
gregational singing! Writing of another church, he stated, 
“One of our neighbor congregations is dead against melodeon 
music, but there is not a man nor a woman in the church that 
can take the lead in singing.” 


The Ohio Society met at Alliance, May 25-27, 1869, for 
its Eighteenth Annual Meeting. R. M. Bishop was president; 
Robert Moffett, recording secretary; and R. R. Sloan, cor- 
responding secretary. Timothy Coop of Southport, England, 
and many other distinguished guests were present at the con- 
vention. This was Coop’s first visit to America, and the begin- 
ning of a lasting friendship between Coop, Errett, and Gar- 
field. Coop was entertained in the Errett home, and the three 
spent many long hours in pleasant conversation. The wealthy 
Englishman declared later that Garfield’s convention speech 


on the “Importance of Home Missions” was one of the finest 
he had ever heard.” 


R. M. Bishop, who had been president of the convention 
for ten years, declined further nomination. In a speech cover- 
ing this period of activity, he said, “The spell of dogmatism 
has been broken in the last ten years, and the spirit of religious 
freedom is the spirit of the age.” He recommended the Dis- 


"*Ibid., 1869, pp. 26, 27. 


*W. T. Moore, The Life of Timothy Coop (London: Christian Common- 
wealth Pub. Co., Ltd., 1889), pp. 258, 259. 
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ciples use this liberty, but not abuse it. J. P. Robison presented 
a resolution, “It shall be the duty of the Board of Managers 
to solicit and receive contributions to a fund to be used for the 
support of superannuated preachers.” It was adopted unani- 
mously. This was probably the first consideration the retired 
ministers ever received from a public convention of Disciples.” 


Prelude to Louisville 


Robert Moffett offered a resolution at the Ohio conven- 
tion to the effect that the Society should hail with pleasure 
any practical and scriptural plan for uniform support of 
brotherhood missionary enterprises. It was adopted. This 
prepared the brethren for the acceptance of what became known 
later as the “Louisville Plan.” By this time, many Disciple 
leaders, and especially Benjamin Franklin of Ohio, had be- 
come much opposed to administering missionary work through 
the medium of societies. Two years before this, the American 
Christian Missionary Society had changed its Constitution, 
dropped the Membership and Directorship plan, and made 
other concessions to appease the anti-society faction, but the 
critics were not satisfied. The Louisville compromise plan 
threw the burden of missionary support directly on the charity 
of the churches. Under this plan, the churches were repre- 
sented in the district boards. The district boards in turn were 
represented by delegates on state boards, and the state boards 
were represented at the General Convention. Far from sim- 
plitying matters, the new plan was a complicated scheme re- 
quiring syd ecneitell machinery foreign to the Disciple tradi- 
tion. 

When the plan was first being proposed, Franklin and his 
fellow critics agreed to support the new system. But when the 
plan was finally adopted they reversed their earlier decision. 
Receipts for missionary work dropped off immediately and 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1869, pp. 6, 7, 9. 
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an irreparable loss to missions was sustained. By the time funds 
went through the local churches, district and state boards, each 
group holding out some for local work, very little filtered 
through to the General Society. The critics of the original 
plan still refused to cooperate and the new scheme imposed 
such complicated ecclesiastical machinery on the brotherhood 
that it collapsed under its own weight. Benjamin Franklin, 
chief critic of the Society and once its corresponding secretary, 
was among the first to abandon the sinking ship.” Franklin’s 
attitude may have been conditioned by his background. Once 
a partner of the wealthy and cultured Burnet, he probably 
nursed a grievance against this man who represented a differ- 
ent social stratum. Burnet was for the Society. Therefore 
Franklin would naturally be against it. This was not the first 
nor the last time the brotherhood had to suffer because of per- 
sonal prejudices of its leaders. 

When the Board of Managers made its report on the work 
of the Ohio Society in 1869, the state had 340 churches and 
28,000 communicants. Receipts for the year were $7,363.48.” 


Ohio was the scene of two public debates in 1869. They 
were the Sweeney-Curry debate on Universalism held at Mill- 
wood, April 6-9, and the Doolittle-Gortner debate held at 
Frazeyburg, May 17. In the latter debate, E. Doolittle up- 
held the Disciples’ position against his Methodist opponent.” 

Robert Moffett took R. R. Sloan’s place as corresponding 
secretary of the Ohio Society, in the fall. The Society was in 
debt again, the reason being, according to Moffett, that the 
districts monopolized funds. This was R. M. Bishop’s last 
year as president of the convention. He had served in this 
capacity from 1860 to 1869. Bishop added a lot of prestige to 
the Disciples, being well known throughout the state. He was 

#J. H. Garrison, op. cit., pp. 290-305. 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1869, p. 16. 
“Christian Standard, April 17, 24, 1869. 
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mayor of Cincinnati in 1859, and governor of Ohio, 1878- 
1880. Bishop was the first Disciple to be elected governor 
of the State. He was especially interested in Sunday school 
work, and because he was a man of financial means, he helped 
in a practical way. 


The “Standard? Moves to Cimcinnats 


When R. W. Carroll, a Cincinnati publisher, offered to 
publish the Christian Standard, and take over the business 
management of the paper provided Isaac Errett would keep 
editorial control, he supplied a solution to Errett’s most press- 
ing problem. Carrol] was an outstanding businessman. Al- 
though not a Disciple, he saw possibility of reward in publish- 
ing books and periodicals for the brotherhood. Errett ac- 
cepted the offer of R. W. Carroll and Company, and moved 
to Cincinnati in 1869.” 

Released of financial responsibilities and given a free edi- 
torial hand, Errett came into his own as a great editor. J. S. 
Lamar became associate editor at this time. Errett immedi- 
ately launched a project new to Disciple journalism. ‘“Rac- 
coon” John Smith, a picturesque backwoods preacher among 
the Disciples, had died the year before, and John Augustus 
Williams, president of Daughters’? College in Kentucky, had 
written an interesting biography of the man. The R. W. 
Carroll Company purchased the rights of the book and issued 
it serially in the Standard. This feature made the Cincinnati 
paper so much more attractive than its contemporaries that it 
gained subscriptions by leaps and bounds. Editors of other 
Disciple periodicals, a little jealous, wrote that the new 
Standard feature was unethical journalism, but the reading 
public endorsed it wholeheartedly. The R. W. Carroll Com- 
pany also published the C4ristian Quarterly, beginning in 
1869. W. T. Moore was editor, ably assisted by Isaac 


*J. S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 382-387. 
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Errett, W. K. Pendleton, Robert Graham and Thomas Mun- 
nell. The Quarterly continued until 1876 when it was super- 
seded by the New Christian Quarterly. 


The Mansfield Convention of 1870 


Isaac Errett presided over the Ohio Convention when it met 
for its Nineteenth Annual Session at Mansfield, May 24-26, 
1870. Robert Moffett was the new corresponding secretary. 
R. R. Sloan, former secretary, had assisted him part time dur- 
ing the missionary year. Between six and seven hundred per- 
sons were in attendance. 


The usual resolution, made at all state gatherings of the 
Disciples, and characteristic of the liberal spirit of this group, 
was made at the opening of the convention. “Resolved: That 
the President be requested to invite brethren residing outside 
the State, and all other religious persons, of whatever denomi- 
nation, to participate in the deliberations of this convention.” 

The Board of Managers reported sixteen new churches or- 
ganized, and fifty preachers employed. Receipts for the year, 
not counting money raised and expended in the districts, 
amounted to $8,538.78. According to an estimate made at 
the convention, the average gift per member the past year had 
been $5.65. Remuneration for ministers ranged from $140 
a year in produce to $3,000 in cash. The average salary paid 
ministers was estimated at $747 annually.” 

A discussion concerning the duties of the corresponding 
secretary took place at this meeting. It was the general 
opinion that churches should take more responsibility in 
raising missionary money, so the corresponding secretary 
would not have to devote so much time to this phase of the 
work. It was declared that the ideal situation would be to 
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reduce the office to a clerkship, but under existing conditions 
this was impossible. 

The Mansfield convention took the initiative in an attempt 
to secure friendly relationship and cooperation with Ohio Bap- 
tists. In 1866, there had been a general brotherhood move- 
ment in this direction. This may have provided the impetus 
for the state action. The first fraternal greeting recorded in 
the minutes of the convention came as the result of a reso- 
lution offered by R. R. Sloan, “That the Convention appoint 
a committee of five, who shall visit the Baptist Convention of 
the State, to convene at Columbus the coming October, to bear 
from us words of Christian greeting and fraternal sympathy.””* 


Friends of the Millennial Harbinger were saddened to hear 
the periodical would be discontinued with the December num- 
ber in 1870. The journal had been published monthly for 
nearly forty-one years, wielding a mighty influence through- 
out the brotherhood. 


A. D. Fillmore 


A. D. Fillmore, who had contributed so much in the way of 
music, passed away June 5, 1870. He had been editor of 
the music department of the Proclamation and Reformer years 
before when it was published at Hygeia, Ohio. He was also 
noted for the many music books he had either compiled him- 
self, or assisted in compiling. Among these were: The Chris- 
tian Psalmist, Harp of Zion, Christian Psaltery, Universal 
Musician, Gem and Musician, The Nightingale, The Christian 
Choralist, The Temperance Musician, Polyphonic, The Little 
Minstrel and Violet. 

His first hymnals were more popular than his last ones, for 
in his later books he dared to use the new round note system 
instead of square notes, and the brethren didn’t like the inno- 
vation. His whole life was given to religious music as a singer, 
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song writer, teacher, and publisher. Among his best known 
songs were: “Songs of Steam,” “Song of the Lightning,” “Old 
Brown Homestead,” and “The Wandering Boy.”” 

Two of Fillmore’s sons established the Fillmore Brothers 
Music House in Cincinnati in 1874. This firm continued to 
publish music books for the Disciples. 


Henry Solomon Lehr and Hts School 


The Northwestern Ohio Normal School of Ada, Ohio, 
opened for its first term in the fall of 1870. It became by 
far the most successful of all private normal schools operated 
by Disciples. A great number of outstanding Disciple minis- 
ters received their first training at this school. 


The institution was organized by Henry Solomon Lehr with 
the financial assistance of Ada citizens. Lehr was a successful 
district school teacher who saw the need for training teachers 
for public service long before the political authorities were 
aware of it. When a student at Alfred Holbrook’s Normal 
School at Marlboro, Stark County, Lehr heard a sermon 
by Harrison Jones which convinced him of the validity of the 
plea of the Disciples. As a result, he was baptized by the 
pastor of the Jeromesville church. The next year he entered 
Mt. Union College at Alliance. His educational career there 
was interrupted by the war when he enlisted in the Union 
army. 

After the war, he went to Ada, Ohio, as district school 
teacher. Here, he worked out a cooperative arrangement with 
the school board to start a normal school and remain as 
superintendent of instruction in the local district. He gath- 
ered an outstanding faculty about him, many of whom were 
co-proprietors of the institution. Most of these, including J. G. 
Park who had recently been graduated from Eureka College, 


*Wilcox, 9p. cit., pp. 143-145, 152-153. Franklin and Headington, of. cit., 
pp. 197-200. 
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were Disciples. The Ada school enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth. By 1880, some 1,400 students were enrolled. By 
1900, Lehr and the other proprietors realized the day of 
private normal schools had come to an end; so the school was 
sold to the Methodist Conference. At the time of the transfer, 
over 3,000 students were enrolled, and departments of engi- 
neering, law, and pharmacy had been added. The name of 
the institution was changed to Ohio Northern University, and 
it continues as a church college to the present day.*° 


Overture to the Ohio Baptists 


The most impressive event of the Twentieth Convention, 
held at Dayton, May 23-25, 1871, was.the presence of a com- 
mittee from the Ohio Baptist Convention, bearing fraternal 
greetings. The Baptist delegation was headed by Dr. Reuben 
Jeffrey. With him were: Thomas J. Melish, Augustus H. 
Strong, Henry F. Colby, and L. G. Leonard. When the 
committee entered the hall, Isaac Errett introduced the men 
to the assembly. 

Dr. Jeffrey then read the official address from the Baptists. 
He began by acknowledging the fraternal greetings received 
by his brethren the year before, and responded with reciprocal 
feeling. He reported Baptists in Ohio numbered 40,000 
members, and had 428 ordained ministers. The address then 
went thoroughly into Baptist theological views with the object 
of promoting better understanding. The matter of baptism 
seemed to be the chief obstacle separating the two bodies. At 
this point, Baptists and Disciples seemed to disagree the most. 
Dr. Jeffrey declared, “Baptism, therefore, is not essential to 
justification or acceptance with God, but rather a means of 
showing to the world that they are children of God.” He 
maintained that baptism was not a ritualistic act to obtain re- 
mission of sins, but a declarative act indicating the remission of 
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sins had already taken place. He said that Baptists required 
more than mere assertion of belief before administering bap- 
tism. Dr. Jeffrey concluded his address by saying, “It surely 
becomes us to be careful lest we needlessly oppose the leadings 
of the spirit in calling us to a still closer unity.”” 

Isaac Errett, president of the convention, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the Baptist report and make a recommenda- 
tion concerning it. W.T. Moore, J. P. Robison, and James A. 
Garfield (the latter member was to become president of the 
United States within ten years) studied the matter and advised 
all addresses and correspondence should be published in the 
minutes, Baptists and Disciples should pray over the matter, 
and a committee should be appointed to appear before the next 
Baptist Convention. 

This committee, W. T. Moore, S. E. Shepard, J. H. Jones, 
Isaac Errett, and T. D. Garvin, were received well by the 
Baptists the next year. In the official Disciple report, the 
democratic nature of the brotherhood and means of cooperation 
with the missionary societies were explained. This was fol- 
lowed with a brief presentation of the plea of the Disciples. 
Eleven points of agreement between the two bodies were 
brought out. Article seven, relating to conversion, was a well- 
worded compromise. It stated, “The necessity of repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ; in order 
to admission to baptism, and through baptism to membership 
in the Church of Christ.”® 

The Baptist reply to this overture was a repetition of their 
first report with elaboration on points of faith. 

This was all that ever came of the Baptist-Disciple attempt 
at rapprochement. The brethren of both communions had 
made no pretense that the exchange of fraternal greetings and 
attempt at mutual understanding was an effort to unite the two 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1871, pp. 9-14. 
*Ibid., 1872, Appendix, pp. 29-51. 
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bodies. Probably some on both sides privately hoped this 
might be the result, but nothing beyond establishing friendly 
relations ever came out of the exchange of delegates. ‘The 
most remarkable feature of the incident was the apparent need 
for an exchange of views within forty years after the two 
bodies had separated. During this period of time, the two 
groups had grown as far apart as other contemporary religious 
movements. 
: Additional Events of 1871 


Statistical reports for the Dayton Convention of 1871 showed 
$7,449.19 in state and district receipts, and eight new churches 
added. The Board of Managers presented a twenty-year 
survey of the accomplishments of the Society. In this period 
103 churches had been organized, and 15,949 accessions made 
to the churches. It was estimated that fully one-third of the 
congregations in Ohio had been organized as a result of the 
missionary work of the Ohio Society. It was also pointed out 
that the Disciples were in the process of tearing down original 
buildings and erecting larger and better ones.” 

This was also an era of privately owned normal schools. 
For some unknown reason, Disciples led the state in this 
field. During the ’seventies, many Disciples embarked on 
_ educational ventures of this nature. J. S. Lower had such a 
school at Geneva, in Ashtabula County. He was later head of 
Farmer’s College in Hamilton County. J. Fraise Richards 
purchased an academy in Seneca County in 1870, and started 
his Northwest Normal School at this place. Richards finally 
moved his school to Fostoria. It was purchased later by H. S. 
Lehr and joined with his Ada school. In 1879, Richards and 
Warren Darst organized a normal school at Mansfield. It 
continued for three years. Thus during this period, Disciples 
operated institutions at Hopedale, Geneva, Republic, Fostoria, 
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Mansfield, and Ada. These were in addition to the standard 
colleges at Hiram, Alliance, and Wilmington. 
Several public debates were held in 1871. J. S. Sweeney 
had a four-day debate with a Universalist named Carlton, at 
Lima; Clark Braden debated with Samuel Binns, a Universal- 
ist, at Reynoldsburg; M. L. Streator debated with a New 
Light preacher named Hanger, at Claresville, Greene County; 
and Robert Moffett and J. C. Laverty debated at Canton. 


“All the Children for Jesus” 


The Ohio Society had its Twenty-first Annual Meeting at 
Painesville, May 21-23, 1872. On the basis of 242 report- 
ing churches, it was estimated the Ohio fellowship embraced 
some 390 churches, and 33,000 communicants. There were 
170 ministers engaged in the work, though the number of 
churches having weekly preaching was set at fifty-five. There 
were 300 Sunday schools in the state, serving 20,000 children. 
The grand total raised for all purposes the past twenty-one 
years was estimated at $350,000. The average yearly con- 
tribution per member was $10.60, and the value of church 
property was set at $975,000. During the fiscal year, receipts in 
state and district treasuries amounted to $10,125.10. This 
was an improvement over preceding years. Nine new churches 
had been organized.** 

The Christian Sunday School Association held its Fourth 
Annual Meeting at Dayton, April 9-11, 1872. The slogan of 
the convention was, “All the world for the Lord, and all the 
children for Jesus.” There was much discussion on the idea 
of “uniform” lessons. Many of the brethren felt that the 
adoption of this system was a progressive step, although there 
was some objection on the part of the conservative element. 
Central and Sixth Street schools at Cincinnati were declared 
to be the largest in the state. The school at Central church 
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reported 400 scholars and forty-one teachers and officers. F. 
M. Green, corresponding secretary of the Association, claimed 
there were also good schools at Newburgh, Ravenna, Warren, 
Bellaire, Harrison, Randolph, and North Bristol.” 


Coming of Age 

The Ohio Society held what was called, “A Memorial 
Meeting,” at Wooster, May 20-22, 1873. This was its 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting and twenty-first birthday 
celebration. Plans had been made the year before to make 
this an outstanding convention, and it proved up to expecta- 
tions. Total receipts for the fiscal year were $23,516.44. Of 
this amount, $10,758 had been raised for the Toledo and 
Columbus missions. The Society was out of debt again. Four 
new congregations had been organized, and 625 additions made 
to the churches. F. M. Green had been sent to the Toledo 
mission; a Welsh mission had been started in the Youngstown- 
Niles area; and the work in Columbus seemed to be progressing. 
The outlook in Ohio appeared to be excellent. Robert Moffett 
was proving to be a real asset to the state organization. Much 
of the credit for the advancement in the years that followed 
should go to him. Although handicapped physically, he was 
the right man to be corresponding secretary. 


President Isaac Errett, in his opening address, gave an his- 
torical review of the accomplishments of twenty-one years. 
The speech was printed in the Christian Standard, and 10,000 
extra copies, in tract form, were struck off for the benefit of 
Ohioans. In his anniversary speech, Errett told of the chaos 
following the dissolution of the Mahoning Baptist Association 
when each congregation stood independently of the others. 
County cooperations and district organizations were but a 
partial remedy. He told of the visit of David Staats Burnet 
and T. J. Melish to Bedford in 1851, culminating in a call 
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for a convention the following year at Wooster. Errett 
claimed the original principles advocated by the brethren in 
regard to the State Society had been adhered to rigidly, and 
that there had been no conventions to discuss matters of doc- 
trine and discipline; that the Society was purely missionary in 
nature, organized to spread the gospel throughout Ohio.” 


The minutes of the convention called attention to the growth 
and development of Sunday school work since 1868, when the 
Ohio Christian Sunday School Association was formed. By 
1873, eighteen of the twenty-five districts had been organized 
for this purpose, and there were 315 schools in the state. In 
five years, the Association had held over a hundred institutes 
and conventions.” 


Correspondence to the Standard from R. G. White, new 
minister at Akron, praised the work of W. B. Storer, his Sun- 
day school superintendent. White declared that Storer had 
started the system of weekly Sunday school leaflets, primarily 
for the Akron school, but these leaflets were now in general 
use in many schools.” 


Isaac Errett proposed to start a new department in the 
Standard by presenting a commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons each week. His paper was the first 
Disciple periodical to include this feature.” 


The debate of the year was between Benjamin Franklin and 
John A. Thompson, a Baptist of Lebanon, Ohio. It was held 
at Reynoldsburg. 


The matter of establishing an orphans’ home in Ohio was 
first discussed in 1873. A few friends of the idea met at 
Alliance on October 2, to take appropriate measures. This 
group took into account that homes had been established in 

*Christian Standard, May 31, June 7, 1873. 
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Kentucky and Missouri, and questioned, “Shall we in Ohio 
stand all the day idle when there is such a work to do as they 
have done?”*® 


Under the subject, ““What Ohio Needs,” Thomas Munnell 
wrote his views for the Standard. He suggested that district 
boards really face the problems before them, and attempt a 
realistic solution. Munnell thought that district evangelists 
should do more than hold protracted meetings in churches. 
He suggested these men should give time to securing pastors 
for churches, encouraging young men to enter the ministry, 
protect the churches from impostors, advise younger men on 
their duties, hold Sunday school conventions, and help 
churches make the Lord’s Day services more attractive. He 
wrote that this work was doubtless included in the work of an 
evangelist in apostolic times, and that the modern church had 
degenerated from primitive church organization because of 
fear of ecclesiasticism. He regretted there were men in the 
brotherhood who seemed to love the disorganized condition 
of the churches, and pointed out to the brethren that the super- 
intendency system had the approval of Alexander Campbell.” 


Sunday School and Missionary Forces Unite 


It is significant that Toledo entertained the Twenty-third 
State Convention, May 26, 27, 1874. This growing com- 
munity was an excellent field in which the Ohio Society had 
worked with good results, although it took the brethren a long 
time to discover its importance. The sum of $20,285.43 was 
given by Treasurer Egbert as the amount received into the 
special and general funds the past year. Ten new congre- 
gations had been organized. 

The Sunday school movement received an important place 
on the agenda. A committee of three men, R. R. Sloan, T. 


“Tbid., September 20, 1873. 
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D. Garvin, and C. B. Lockwood, appointed at a previous con- 
vention to study the relationship between the Missionary So- 
ciety and the Sunday School Association, made its report. The 
committee was of the opinion that Sunday school work was 
essentially missionary in character, and legitimately a part of 
the work of the state organization. They stated that the 
organizing of Sunday schools had definitely helped the 
churches. Regarding the union of the two organizations, the 
committee reported, “Whether that association and ours shall 
unite and we accept the Sunday school work as part of our 
general missionary work in Ohio, merits the greatest consider- 
ation.” 

It was decided to leave the final decision on union to the 
Ohio Christian Sunday School Association and that, whatever 
the decision, Ohio Disciples should pledge individual and fra- 
ternal sympathy. The report was adopted. The brethren by 
this time realized that their former position, based on the 
theory that Sunday schools were outside the scriptural author- 
ity of a missionary enterprise, was not tenable.**” The Sunday 
School Association was sympathetic to the proposal for union, 
and later voted to turn the supervision of their work over to the 
Christian Missionary Society of Ohio. As the project was 
agreeable to all parties concerned, the union was effected.” 

Some of the brethren were still concerned over the use of 
International Sunday School Lessons. F. M. Green, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Sunday School Association, praised 
the Standard for incorporating this feature in its pages. On 
the other hand, John F. Rowe of the American Christian Re- 
view, censured the use of these lessons because he considered 
the idea tainted with sectarianism. The Review also opposed 
the growing Christian Endeavor movement for the same 
reason. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1874, p. 7. - 
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Because the iron mills in the Youngstown-Niles district 
closed about this time, many of the Welsh workmen were 
thrown out of work. It was reported this was detrimental to 
the mission there, but a special investigating committee de- 
clared in favor of continuing the project. R. T. Davis had 
given full time to the mission the past year, having delivered 
over 170 addresses, besides translating Errett’s tract, Our 
Position, into the Welsh language.” 


Because of the change in the state law affecting the in- 
corporation of religious societies, it was necessary to change the 
Charter of the Ohio Society in 1874. By act of the Toledo 
convention, a Board of Trustees was created out of the Board 
of Managers. These trustees were given authority to repre- 
sent the Society in legal matters. Members of this first trus- 
tees’ board were J. P. Robison, W. S. Streator, A. J. Marvin, 
us woroan, and Ay 5. Elayden, * 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 


A little girl, member of the Sullivan congregation, was in- 
directly responsible for the organization of missionary work 
by Disciple women. Her name was Minnie Parmely, and she 
was the sister-in-law of Myron T. Herrick, once governor of 
Ohio and United States ambassador to France. The girl be- 
came interested in missions. With great care and sympathy 
she packed a missionary box, only to discover there was no 
place where the Disciples had missionary work. Mrs. S. E. 
Pearre, wife of the pastor of the near-by Ashland church, was 
so impressed by this incident that a few years later, when liv- 
ing in another state, she organized a local women’s missionary 
society. In the meantime, Isaac Errett heard of Mrs. Pearre’s 
project. He investigated her work in Iowa City and decided 
to give it national publicity. An article soon appeared in the 
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Standard entitled, “Help Those Women.” It suggested a 
mass meeting for women at the coming General Convention 
in Cincinnati in October. 


The idea took hold, and a meeting was held. The result 
was the forming of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
Constitution and By-Laws, patterned largely from a similar 
organization in the Congregational denomination, were 
adopted. Formal organization of the Board took place at the 
Richmond Street church in Cincinnati, October 24, 1874. 
Because most of the officers lived at Indianapolis, headquarters 
was established at this place.*° 


The first local auxiliary in Ohio was formed by the women 
of the Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, the following May. 
When the Ohio convention was held a few days later at 
Steubenville, a committee was appointed to investigate and 
report on this new type of work. The committee heartily 
approved, and “recommended that the sisters at the conven- 
tion call a meeting and talk it over.” A resolution was then 
presented, advocating the new Woman’s Board receive the 
sympathy, prayers, and support of the Ohio Christian Mission- 
ary Society. Mrs. Sarah Bartlett of Brooklyn Village was the 
first president of the Ohio Auxiliary. On her resignation, 
Miss Phoebe Allen was elected. Mrs. W. C. Weeden became 
the first corresponding secretary.’ 


“Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 241-243. W. T. Moore, Comprehensive His- 
tory, op. cit., pp. 638-646. F. M. Green, Christian Missions and Historical 
Sketches of Missionary Societies Among the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: 
John Burns, 1884), pp. 233, 234. 


“Proceedings . .. op. cit., 1875, p. 7. Minutes of Ohio Christian Woman's 
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organized in the following order: Cleveland, Euclid, May 1, 1875; McConnels- 
ville, January, 1876; Warren, Central, June 22, 1876; Middlebury, July, 1876; 
Akron, High Street, July, 1876; Irondale, August, 1876; Mogadore, November, 
1876; Hammondsville, 1877; Willoughby, March 7, 1877; Sullivan, May 9, 
1877; Cleveland, Franklin Circle, May, 1877; Wilmington, July, 1877; Shelby, 
November 10, 1877; Stow, April 1878; New Antioch, June 1, 1878; Hinckley, 
1878; Millersburg, August, 1878; Deerfield, November, 1878 
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Era of Second Buildings 


George A. Robertson of North Bloomfield made an ex- 
tended tour of northeastern Ohio studying the condition of 
church buildings in 1874. He declared that most of them 
were inadequate, tumbling down, and with window lights 
broken out. These structures, for the most part, had been 
hastily erected in the ’forties and "fifties, and at best were 
temporary affairs. After the Civil War, the brethren began 
thinking about erecting better houses of worship. The panic 
of seventy-three slowed down plans, but it was not long before 
a great many congregations got the urge to build. Whereas 
log buildings and one-room meetinghouses had been satis- 
factory in the past, most congregations had advanced to the 
point where they began to plan for larger frame or brick build- 
ings with additional rooms to house the Sunday school.” 

In 1872, the Ninth Street church in Cincinnati dedicated a 
new building costing $147,000. This was the most pretentious 
religious edifice among Disciples in Ohio for many years. 
The Youngstown church opened its second house of wor- 
ship, June 21, 1874. It was said to be the second best building 
in the state, costing in the neighborhood of $27,000.” : 

On the average, congregations stayed in their first buildings 
from twenty-five to thirty years; then if they had not lapsed 
in the meantime, a new building program was started. 

J. W. Ingram of Canton, in a letter to the Standard, gave a 
good account of what many congregations endured during 
this “growing up” period. Writing of the church there, he 
stated that it had been in a continuous state of struggle and 
strife; that it had passed through the furnace, heated seven 
times more days than it was wont to be heated, but “much of 
the dross has been consumed and the pure gold begins to ap- 
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pear.” He analyzed the local trouble by declaring it origi- 
nated with a class of persons who were eternally making the 
days and nights of God’s Israel hideous with the doleful cry 
of “Unsound in the faith,” “Innovations,” “Unscriptural,” 
etc. To such persons, the correspondent recommended a daily 
diet of reading Acts 15:10. He continued his report by writ- 
ing that the sad and sinful trouble through which the church 
had passed, placed her in an unfavorable light before the eyes 
of her sister churches, and that it was with hope of correcting 
this feeling that he made the report.” 


The Steubenville Convention 


The Ohio Society held its Twenty-fourth Convention at » 
Steubenville, May 25-27, 1875. Isaac Errett was president, 
and Robert Moffett, corresponding secretary. There were 
135 registrations. 


The brethren were beginning to take an interest in a Na- 
tional Prohibition Law about this time. E. L. Frazier intro- 
duced a resolution to the effect the Society pledge itself to 
do all in its power to create public interest in the cause of 
temperance and national prohibition of the manufacture and 
importation of intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage. 
The resolution was adopted.” 


The Board of Managers reported receipts of $14,159.50. 
There were 258 baptisms, and sixty-two other accessions. — 
Three congregations had been organized, and five others re- 
organized. H. Gerould, H. C. White, and Alanson Wilcox, 
the Sunday School Committee, reported thirty-eight Sunday 
School Institutes, and forty-six schools making regular con- 
tributions to the Ohio work.” 


— “Tbid., January 16, 1875. 
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The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


The most outstanding event of the year was the organization 
of the Foreign Society, October 21, 1875, at Louisville. By 
this time, missionary work, except locally, was at a standstill 
because of economic conditions and the apparent breakdown 
of the Louisville Plan. Among Ohioans responsible for the 
new Society were: Isaac Errett, F. M. Green, Robert Moffett 
and R. M. Bishop. 

For ten years, executive meetings of the Society were held 
in a storeroom of the Standard Publishing Company of Cincin- 
nati. Boxes were used for chairs and every conceivable means 
used to cut expenses. Even though the Society had little avail- 
able funds, from its beginning it seemed destined to achieve 
much in the way of service. Though supporters of the Foreign 
Society made it clear they were not organizing in opposition 
to the General Society, the movement was definitely a return 
to the principles which had governed the American Christian 
Missionary Society in its beginning. The Ohio Society gave 
its support to the new movement. The first president was 
Isaac Errett. Robert Moffett was chosen as corresponding 
secretary, but soon resigned. His place was taken by W. T. 
Moore of Cincinnati. The Society took immediate steps to 
support missionaries in foreign fields.” 


Disciples in the Centennial Y ear 


The year 1876 was celebrated as “Centennial Year” 
throughout the nation. The Disciples’? brotherhood made 
plans to capitalize on national sentiment by trying to raise a 
Centennial Fund of $500,000 for foreign missions, benevo- 
lences, and education. Ohio’s share was set at $33,000, or 
one dollar for each member in the state.” 


Ww, T. Moore, Comprehensive History ... op. cit., pp. 610-624. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1876, p. 15. 
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Ohio Disciples made another type of contribution to the 
Centennial Exposition, one of which they were not aware at 
the time. It was Archibald Willard’s famous patriotic paint- 
ing, “Spirit of ’76.” It proved to be the sensation of the 
Exposition. Willard was the son of S. R. Willard, a pioneer 
Disciple preacher who had left the Baptist denomination back 
in the ’forties. S. R. Willard’s death on March 17, 1876, 
caused the artist to paint his father as the central figure of the 
marching trio. The Akron convention of 1876 took note of 
the death of S. R. Willard with appropriate resolutions of 
respect.” 


The Akron convention also gave special attention to Sunday 
school work. Ata session called for this purpose, F. M. Green 
gave an address on “Teachers,” and George Darsie one on 
“Flements of Effective Sunday School Teaching.” Twenty 
Sunday School Institutes had been held the previous year, and 
the secretary reported nearly all schools were using the Inter- 
national Lessons.”® 


Statistics showed 419 baptisms, and 140 other accessions for ' 
the year. Two churches had been organized, and $10,013.82 
received into the general fund.” 


The matter of a fixed or permanent salary for the corre- 
sponding secretary was brought to the attention of the breth- 
ren. For nearly a quarter of a century there had been no 
standard remuneration. A special committee appointed at 
each convention settled on the amount of salary to be given 
for the past year, based on contributions, time spent on the 
field, and work accomplished. Thus, the salary ranged any- 
where from six hundred to three thousand dollars, depending 
on the generosity of the brethren. The position of corre- 
sponding secretary was looked upon by many as an arduous 

*Ibid., p. 28. Cf. ante, pp. 162, 163. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1876, p. 10. 
"Ibid., pp. 19, 30. Christian Standard, June 3, 1876. 
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duty rather than as an opportunity for service. A proposal was 
made at the Akron convention to raise $1,600 annually for 
the secretary’s salary, by selling 160 ten-dollar shares directly 
to individuals in the churches. The plan was adopted.” 


Hard Times 


The period from 1873 to 1877 was one of “hard times” for 
the nation. Currency had been inflated, illimitable credit had 
been extended, factory production had outstripped human 
needs, and graft and corruption in political circles were being 
exposed. These years witnessed the failure of 5,000 business 
concerns, and three million wage earners were out of work. 
In analyzing the apparent failure of Disciples’ missionary 
work in this period, the cause is laid primarily to the unwieldly 
“T ouisville Plan” and the machinations of the anti-Society 
group in the brotherhood. A fairer analysis would take into 
consideration economic factors. It is doubtful if the most per- 
fect plan of supporting missionary activity would have suc- 
ceeded in those trying years. Ohio Society reports indicated 
a falling off of receipts in nearly all the districts. The Board 
of Managers wrote, “The brethren everywhere complain, not 
that we ask for money, but that they have not got the money 
to give.” In Ohio, there were 150 contributing churches, but 
200 churches that gave nothing at all to mission support. 
Neither the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, nor the 
Foreign Missionary Society had any marked success until the 
clouds of economic depression had lifted from the nation, and 
normal times returned. 


This was the period when the Moody-Sankey revival meet- 
ings were attracting great crowds in Boston and other large 
cities. In the East, Henry Ward Beecher was one of the popu- 
lar preachers of the day. The temperance movement, under 


the leadership of Francis Murphy, had reached an evangelistic 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1876, pp. 10, 11. 
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pitch. It was apparent that Disciples, in Ohio at least, had ar- 
rived at a plateau of growth and influence about this time. 
They had accomplished all they could through the old methods 
of debate, crusading periodicals, empirical (unemotional) 
evangelism, and dependence on lay-leadership in the pulpit. 
Future growth depended on a new evangelism, professional 
leadership in the ministry, settled pastorates, better buildings, 
religious education, and better cooperation among themselves 
and with other religious bodies. 

The publication of A. S. Hayden’s book, Early History of 
the Disciples, in the Western Reserve, Ohio, in 1876, marked 
the passing of the old order. It was written at the request 
of the Western Reserve Christian Preachers’ Association 1n 
1871. It is to be regretted he didn’t include the whole state 
in his history, for he was accurate, and had a personal knowl- 
edge of persons and events; records which have long since been 
lost. As it is, the book stands as the first historic record of its 
kind known to the brotherhood. The very fact that with Hay- 
den’s book the Disciples began to write their history is an 
indication of the passing of an era. 

On July 14, 1876, Sidney Rigdon died at Allegheny City, 
New York, at the age of eighty-four. He had been a colorful 
figure of great talent and ability; yet nevertheless, the slave 
of an unsatiable desire for recognition. His ambition to be a 
religious leader, coupled with a jealous attitude toward those 
who had already succeeded, prevented him from attaining the 
very thing he desired most; first from the Baptists, next from 
the Disciples, and finally from the Mormons. 


1877 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the State Society 
took place in the Euclid Avenue church, East Cleveland, May 
22-24, 1877. R. R. Sloan was president; I. A. Thayer, re- 
cording secretary; and Robert Moffett, corresponding secre- 
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tary. There were 215 registrations, including eighty-five 
_ ministers.” 

By this time the convention followed what became a tradi- 
tional program pattern. The Sunday school, women’s work, 
and foreign missions, through representatives, began to share 
the time of the convention. Whereas originally the conven- 
tion was concerned primarily with evangelistic (called mis- 
sionary) work of the Ohio Society, now a great deal of time 
was given to reports, promotional activities and social issues. 
Thus, no convention was complete without its session on re- 
ligious education, temperance address, Foreign Mi§ssionary 
Society speech and C. W. B. M. hour. 

The Sunday school sessions of the Cleveland convention 
brought out a new development in Sunday school work, the 
idea of “normal” training. By normal training, the brethren 
really meant what is called teacher-training or leadership- 
training today. It was recommended that pastors and super- 
intendents set up such classes in every school.” 

Members of the Ohio Society were still acting as patrons 
of the General Convention, although the money that finally 
got through to the larger work was negligible. Missionary 
contributions were held in the districts, and expended locally 
for the most part. On the other hand, agents of the Foreign 
Society were given a free hand to solicit funds. Because this 
type of promotion was more direct, it was more successful 
than that of the General Convention. 

James A. Garfield attended the convention. He was invited 
to preside over the sessions on the afternoon of May 23. He 
made a short address, and then guided the convention through 
a Sunday school conference. This was probably the last time 
he attended a state convention of the Disciples. 


“[bid., 1877, pp. 1-3. 
“Ibid., p. 12. 
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- The Ohio C. W. B. M. held its third assembly in connection 
with the Ohio convention at Cleveland. Mrs. W. C. Weeden, 
corresponding secretary, reported that Ohio now had ten 
auxiliaries. The women claimed it was not their intention 
to supplant the other societies in requests for financial support, 
acknowledging the others had prior claims, but they did state 
they were gleaners, picking up what was left after the others 
had done their best. 

The convention was pleased with the accomplishments of 
the Columbus mission. The church there had acquired prop- 
erty valued at $12,000, and was free of debt. T. D. Garvin 
was largely responsible for this success. The Toledo mission 
was now six years old, and being served by R. G. White.” 

Statistical reports for the fiscal year showed disbursements 
amounting to $8,494.81. The General Missionary Conven- 
tion, through the Louisville Plan percentage, received but 
thirty-two dollars of this. The corresponding secretary re- 
ported 508 additions, six churches organized, and four young 
men in training for the ministry. The convention recom- 
mended district boards consider themselves as advisory boards 
only, and the State Board become the executive branch of the 
organization. It was also suggested all calls for funds should 
come from the State Board as a central clearinghouse, and that 
this board should receive and distribute all missionary funds.” 
Of course, the brethren on the district boards paid little atten- 
tion to these recommendations. 


Sloan, Shaw, and Franklin 


R. R. Sloan, who was to have presided at the Mt. Vernon 
Convention, May 21-23, 1878, died the year before, and B. A. 
Hinsdale took his place. The convention passed appropriate 


“Tbid., pp. 12, 26, 27. 
wd bids pp.izli 25,26, 28. 
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resolutions of respect. Since he had helped organize the 
Ohio Society in 1852, Sloan had been an outstanding leader. 

As a boy, Sloan was a student at Pleasant Hill Seminary, 
a school conducted by Mrs. McKeaver, the sister of Alexander 
Campbell. Later, he attended Jefferson College, and was 
eraduated from that institution with the B.A. degree. Then 
he went into the educational field, teaching in subscription 
schools. After teaching at Ashland in 1840, he moved to Mt. 
Vernon, where, with his wife, he established the Mt. Vernon 
Male Academy and Vernon Female Institute. In 1852, this 
became a girls’ school. The Sloans were in schoolwork in 
Mt. Vernon for twenty-two years. 

In 1866, Sloan moved to Cleveland where he became an 
accountant and proofreader on the Christian Standard as well 
as corresponding secretary of the Ohio Society. He attended 
Franklin Circle church in Cleveland at the time. Later, on 
moving to East Cleveland, the Sloans joined the Euclid 
Avenue church. After his death, Mrs. Sloan, who was experi- 
enced in schoolwork, established a girls’ school in East Cleve- 
land.** 

Two other Ohioans, important in the brotherhood, passed 
away about this time. They were Knowles Shaw and Benja- 
min Franklin. Shaw, who was born in Butler County in 1834, 
was killed in a railway accident while on an evangelistic tour 
of Texas. As an evangelist among the Disciples, he ranks be- 
tween Walter Scott and J. V. Updike. Even though his minis- 
try was cut off at the age of forty-four, he had baptized over 
eleven thousand people. As a singer and song writer, he was 
a contemporary of Sankey and Bliss and regarded by many as 
their equal in this field. His publications include: Shining 
Pearls, Golden Gate, Sparkling Jewels, The Gospel Trumpet, 
and Morning Star. He will always be remembered for the 
well-known hymn, “Bringing in the Sheaves.” 


®Christian Standard, August 31, 1878. 
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Benjamin Franklin of Belmont County, Ohio, 1s the patron 
saint of the “anti” brethren. He had a sharp intellect, was 
an excellent preacher and writer, and was devoted to the 
principles of the restoration of the New Testament Church. 
A self-educated man, he was a strict legalist, and his views re- 
sembled closely those of Alexander Campbell of the Christian 
Baptist days. He published the Reformer, Christian Age, and 
American Christian Review, as well as two volumes of ser- 
mons. An ardent debater, he engaged in some twenty-five 
oral discussions, five of which were published in book form. 
Whereas Campbell had been a literalist in the early part of 
his life, and became tolerant and broad-minded in his mature 
years, Franklin took the opposite course. He supported co- 
operative work, helped organize the various missionary so- 
cieties, then turned against them the last fifteen years of his 
life. His most popular tract, still widely read, is called, 
Sincerely Seeking the Way to Heaven.” 


Events of 1878 


The Mt. Vernon convention of 1878 gave the membership 
in Ohio as 37,664 persons. Some 24,200 pupils were enrolled 
in 320 Sunday schools. There were 425 churches in the state. 
The statistics included 116 preachers engaged full time in the 
ministry, eighty-three preachers giving part time, and forty- 
one were listed as unemployed. This is the first record of 
unemployed preachers, and probably should be interpreted as 
ministers having no regular charge, either full time or part 
time. Seventy-two churches were listed as having regular 
preaching.” Because of improved economic conditions in the 
nation, the income of the Ohio Society had increased to $17,- 
788.97 for the fiscal year. There had been 488 additions to 


_ “Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 199-203. W. T. Moore, Living Pulpit, op. 
cit., pp. 339, 340. 
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the churches, five new congregations organized, thirty-five 
Sunday School Institutes held, and seven young men were in 
training for the ministry.” 

Ohio had given $850 to the Foreign Society the past year. 
This Society had supported two missionaries in England, one 
in France, and another in Denmark. The Ohio Proceedings 
state, “Our relation to the General Missionary Convention is 
unchanged. Ohio is the only state which has steadily paid 
dividends to their treasury, and we have never paid more than 
a nominal sum.”* 

The debate of the year was held at Nelsonville, Athens 
County. It was between A. W. Dean, a Disciple, and W. S. 
Bell, a freethinker of New Bedford, Massachusetts.” 


Varying Facets of the New Testament Pattern 


The Disciples? church on Wayne Street, Lima, Ohio, was 
host to the Twenty-eighth Convention of Ohio Disciples, May 
20-22, 1879. Lima was selected because it made a convenient 
meeting point for the Interstate (Ohio and Indiana) Sunday 
School Convention which followed the regular convention. 
Attendance at the Sunday school convention, however, was 
not up to expectations.” | 

There was a slight decrease in income over the previous 
year, the amount reported being $13,832.35. The number 
of accessions was listed as 307, also not up to the standard of 
the year before. Five new congregations had been organized, 
however, and seven young men were in training for the minis- 
try. Secretary Moffett, who was also state evangelist and 
Sunday school agent, held thirty-eight Sunday School Insti- 
tutes and Missionary Conventions. He also issued a periodical 
which he called The Christian Missionary. Some five thou- 

“Ibid., pp. 18-35. 

"Ibid, p. 30. 
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“Thid., June 7, 1879. 
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sand copies of the first number were printed. This paper 
apparently was issued without the approval of the Board of 
Managers, and there is no evidence that more than one num- 
ber was ever printed.” 


During the fiscal year, Ohio contributed $672.45 to the 
General Missionary Convention. Two hundred dollars of 
this was earmarked for the Toledo mission, however, and one 
hundred dollars for the Foreign Society. Ohioans gave 
$1,052.39 directly to the Foreign Society that year. Ohio 
auxiliaries of the C. W. B. M. raised $415.63, or double the 
amount of the year before. The total missionary offerings 
from all the Sunday schools in Ohio were $115.57. 

When Benjamin Franklin died, John F. Rowe became 
editor-in-chief of the American Christian Review. In con- 
trast to Franklin, Rowe was reported to be in favor of the For- 
eign Society, but against the General Missionary Convention. 
Those in actual control of the paper, however, were against 
all societies.” 

By this time, the brotherhood was beginning to show vary- 
ing facets of the New Testament pattern. ‘There were pro- 
gressives who favored missionary societies, Sunday schools, 
the settled pastorate, Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., instru- 
mental music in worship, better church buildings, and orderly 
worship services. Opposing them were the conservatives who 
objected to all or some of these features through fear of ec- 
clesiasticism. For the most part, most of the distinguished 
men were on the conservative side. The controversy was really 
a battle between editors, with the American Christian Review 
and the Gospel Advocate heading the opposition groups, and 
the Christian Standard and Gospel Echo (later Christian- 
Evangelist) on the progressive side. From the standpoint of 
theology, all were in substantial agreement. Both sides con- 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1879, pp. 12-24. 
"Christian Standard, January 11, 1879. 
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sidered themselves loyal to the original plea of the movement: 
The quarrel was over the modus operandi, or methods used 
to propagate the movement. The Apostolic Times took the 
odd position of opposing instrumental music in worship, but 
supporting the societies. 


Two public debates were held during the year. The first 
was between A. Burns, a Disciple, and a man named Burrell 
who represented the Seventh Day Adventists. It was held at 
Waterford, Knox County, January 24-28, 1879. The second 
debate was between J. H. Dodd (Disciple), and J. M. Steven- 
son of Chicago. Dodd denied the proposition, “The Scriptures 
teach that the Kingdom of God is wholly future, and will be 
set up at His second advent.” The discussion took place at Port 
Washington, Tuscarawas County, November 27-29, 1879." 


Emphasis on Pioneers 


Over fifty years had passed since the movement had cen- 
tered in the vicinity of Warren and Scott’s evangelism had been 
felt in the community. Yet, when the convention met at this 
place May 25-27, 1880, an unusual number of the pioneers 
were present. A special service was arranged to hear them. 
Among those present who told of experiences extending back 
at least forty years were: A. B. Green, J. W. Lanpheare, A. 
S. Hayden, and J. H. Jones. Zeb Rudolph, John Rudolph, 
and Thomas Clapp were also present, though they did not 
speak.” ! 

Some three hundred persons attended the Warren meeting. 
The business sessions were under the guidance of President 
B. A. Hinsdale. Disbursements of $8,571.69 were reported 
by the Board of Managers. During the year, there had been 
461 additions to the churches, three congregations organized, 


"Tbid., January 19, December 20, 1879. 
"Jbid., June 5, 1880. 
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eight congregations reorganized, thirty-six Sunday School 
Institutes held, and four young men were studying for the 
ministry.‘ 

The C. W. B. M. reported receipts of $500, the Foreign 
Society, $1,306.95, and $300 had been sent to the General 
Missionary Convention. The brethren in Cincinnati had 
raised an additional $435.95 to support a city missionary. 
The Toledo church was now self-supporting. It was recom- 
mended that funds formerly used at this place be appropriated 
for work at Piqua, Athens, Springfield, and Marion. 

The magnitude of the work of the corresponding secretary 
was brought to the attention of the convention. Moffett, by 
this time, was visiting all the district conventions, promoting 
Sunday School Institutes in each district, holding evangelistic 
meetings, and raising money for local churches and the Ohio 
Society. It was therefore recommended that two evangelists 
be employed to assist him the following year. In the matter 
of finances, the State Society was at the mercy of the generosity 
of the districts, and some districts were not very generous. It 
was decided that funds to support the extra service were to be 
raised through the Sunday schools, each school being asked to 
pledge five dollars or more for the support of the field 
evangelists. 


Ministerial Associations 


By this time there were active ministerial associations in 
southern and eastern Ohio. The southern group was of recent 
origin (1878), but the eastern group dated back to 1863, 
when it was organized at Alliance. The Eastern Ohio Minis- 
terial Association was called the Western Reserve Christian 
Preachers’ Association until 1877. Though it had no direct — 
connection with the first ministerial association among Dis- 
ciples, organized on the Reserve in 1842, many of its members 
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belonged to the original group. The first president of the 
Eastern Ohio Association was A. B. Way, and the first secre- 
tary, Sterling McBride. Other presidents of the Association 
to 1882 were: A. B. Green, A. S. Hayden, I. A. Thayer, E. L. 
Frazier, B. A. Hinsdale, Robert Moffett, William Baxter, 
Alanson Wilcox, J. M. Atwater, and Jabez Hall. 


Between 1863 and 1882 some 230 persons had been mem- 
bers of the organization. Meetings were held semiannually 
until 1876, and then held annually. 


The Eastern Association took the responsibility of ordaining 
and disciplining ministers. No ministers were examined in 
matters of faith and doctrine, but a few were expelled on 
charges of immorality. In regard to ordination, the candidate 
was first examined, and if the Association was satisfied he had 
the requisite scriptural qualifications, he was ordained by fast- 
ing, prayer and the imposition of hands.” 


The Thirtieth Convention, 1881 


When the State Convention convened at Dayton in 1881, a 
substantial increase in giving to the state work was noticed. 
The income for the fiscal year was $13,713.31. There had 
been 326 additions by baptism and 147 otherwise. Two 
churches had been organized, and thirty Sunday School Insti- 
tutes held. Five young men were ministerial students, 

Because sufficient funds had not been raised, the state secre- 
tary worked another year without an assistant. Moffett’s re- 
port showed he had attended twenty-seven missionary conven- 
tions, held five protracted meetings, dedicated one church 
building, visited fifty-four churches, traveled 8,000 miles, 
and delivered 200 sermons and addresses. For a man who had 
to go about on a crutch, because of a boyhood accident, and 
considering the hardships of travel at the time, he showed un- 


“F. M. Green (booklet), Ministerial Association of the Disciples of Christ 
in Eastern Ohio, with Constitution and By-Laws, 1882. 
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usual physical endurance. In all his contacts with the brethren, 
he never referred to his injury, nor did he want any heed taken 
of it.” 

The convention took notice of the recent death of A. S. 
Hayden. Hayden was born in Youngstown in 1813, one of 
a family of eight children. When he was fifteen, he heard 
Walter Scott preach, and was baptized by him March 20, 
1828. For a few years he traveled with the more experienced 
evangelists as an “exhorter.” By 1832, he was holding meet- 
ings of his own. In 1840, he settled at Euclid (east Cleve- 
land) as pastor of the old Collamer church. In addition to 
evangelistic work, Hayden did a great deal to stimulate inter- 
est in the need of Western Reserve Eclectic Institute. He was 
one of its founders and first principal. After seven years at 
Hiram, he became principal of the McNeeley Normal School 
at Hopedale. 

Hayden was also one of the founders of the Ohio Christian 
Missionary Society. In the years 1853-56, he was recording 
secretary of the Convention. He then became corresponding 
secretary for a brief period. In 1872, he was on the Board 
of Managers. He died September 10, 1880, at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

Hayden ranks with the best of the pioneer musicians of the 
Disciples. During his lifetime, he published several music 
books. His Sacred Melodeon had extensive sale and was pub- 
lished in several editions. His most valuable work, however, 
was his History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve.” 

James A. Garfield died September 19, 1881. It was re- 
gretted by all that he was privileged to serve such a short 
time in the White House. The whole world mourned his loss. 
Mrs. Garfield, remembering the covenant of the Quintinkle 
Club, requested the surviving members to take charge of the 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1881, pp. 15-27. 
"W. T. Moore, Living Pulpit ... op. cit., pp. 495, 496. 
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funeral services. Isaac Errett gave the memorial address 
on this occasion. In closing, he said, “I have discharged now 
the solemn covenant trust reposed in me many years ago, 
growing out of a friendship that has never known a cloud, a 
confidence that has never trembled, and a love that has never 
changed.” 

Dorset, Ohio, was the scene of a debate between Clark 
Braden (Disciple), and R. F. Keeler (Methodist) in 1881. 
They discussed the subject of baptism. Another Disciple- 
Methodist debate took place at Delphi, Huron County, June 
7-10, when a Disciple named Smith, of Bucyrus, had a public 
controversy with a Methodist named Barnes.” 


1882 


May 23-25, 1882, the Ohio Society held its Thirty-first 
Annual Meeting at Columbus. Ohio Disciples took a great 
deal of pride in convening at Columbus because this city was 
the locale of a thriving church, planted through the efforts 
of the State Society. They met in the newly-erected church 
edifice. The Columbus convention bore the marks of the new 
status of brotherhood. A few years before, the Disciples were 
hardly known. At this convention, B. A. Hinsdale, president 
of Hiram College, was the highest ranking officer; two other 
college presidents, H. W. Everest and W. K. Pendleton, were 
present; a memorial service was held for a former delegate, 
James A. Garfield, who had been assassinated the year before 
when just starting a term as president of the United States; 
and former Governor Bishop was present, serving on commit- 
tees and presiding over some of the sessions. Ohio Disciples 


_had come a long way since separation from the Baptists at 


Austintown in 1830! Regarding progress made by the Ohio 
Society in its missionary efforts, the Christian Standard stated, 


“Isaac Errett, Linsey Woolsey and Other Addresses (Cincinnati: Standard 
Publishing Co., 1893), pp. 273-293. 
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“The occupancy of such cities as Toledo and Columbus, and 
such County Seats as Lima, Elyria, and Urbana, by live work- 
ing churches, is a certain indication of wise management and 
present progress.” 

Convention reports showed that 457 persons had been added 
to Ohio churches the past year through the efforts of Ohio 
Society workers, five new churches had been organized, thirty- 
three missionary and sunday school conventions held, and 
three young men were studying for the ministry. The treas- 
urer reported receipts of $13,925.68. Three hundred dele- 
gates registered for the meeting. R. G. White and J. P. 
Ewing were employed part time to assist the corresponding 
secretary in evangelistic meetings. At this convention, Abram 
Teachout was elected treasurer, a position which he held for 
many years.” 

When the H. S. Bosworth Company of Cincinnati published 
T he Christian Hymnal (revised) in 1882, it stirred up a minor 
controversy. The General Missionary Convention recom- 
mended the revised hymnal because it was cheap. In the 
meantime, the Fillmore Brothers Publishing House was about 
ready to publish the New Christian Hymn and Tune Book, 
backed by the Standard Publishing Company. Supporters of 
the Fillmore book were quick to point out the cheap nature 
of the competitive book. A Standard article charged some 
sixty-nine “unpardonable errors” in the Bosworth hymnal. 
The hymnbook controversy was a tempest in a teapot, rooted 
in the financial investments of rival publishing houses, and 
soon blew over.” 

The General Convention of Negro Churches was held at 
Oxford, Butler County, in October. Because of lack of rec- 
ords, it is difficult to trace the work of Negro Disciples. 

“Ibid., June 3, 1882. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1882, pp. 20-32. 
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A New Era for Hiram College 


The period from 1867 to 1882 was one of serious financial 
struggle for the Hiram school. The attempt to keep it on the 
academic level of a standard college, with support from tui- 
tions only, during a time when the nation was undergoing a 
major financial depression, was discouraging for the leaders. 
Heroic sacrifices by the faculty, students, and trustees were 
made. 


S. E. Shepard became president in 1867. He was an able 
man, a minister, former editor of the Primitive Christian, and 
an associate in the American Bible Union. Although he had 
the respect of all, he was probably too old to cope with the 
problems which arose. Faculty members at the time were: 
John M. Atwater, Asa M. Weston, Osmer C. Hill, Lottie M. 
Sackett, Julia E. Pardee, Tillie Newcomb, Emma L. Johnson, 
Eugene Plowe, Edgar A. Pardee, Henry M. Mertz, and 
Grove C. Barber. The old preparatory department of the 
Eclectic Institute was retained after the school reached college 
status. When the Association of Ohio Colleges was formed, 
standards were set up for member institutions. It was found 
that Hiram was one of fifteen Ohio colleges that could meet 
the requirements for membership. 

J. M. Atwater became president of the school in 1868. The 
financial condition was so poor the trustees contracted with 
Atwater to operate the school on a profit-sharing basis for one 
year. After expenses were paid, the faculty shared in the small 
balance left over. The same arrangement was made the fol- 
lowing year with B. A. Hinsdale sharing administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

Hinsdale was made president in 1870, and Lathrop Cooley 
appointed financial agent at the same time. The selection of 
Hinsdale to head the institution was a providential choice. 
Although inexperienced at the time, he developed into one of 
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the leading educators in the United States. While at Hiram, 
he wrote six books which were well received. When James A. 
Garfield became a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, he selected Hinsdale to write the Republican Text Book 
for the Campaign of 1880. The ascendancy of Garfield in the 
political realm was a distinct asset to the prestige of Hiram 
College though it did not advertise itself as “The Garfield 
School” until 1889 when this caption appeared in its announce- 
ments. Unfortunately, the Garfield name did not help solve 
Hiram’s hard-pressed financial condition. 

Hinsdale became president of the Cleveland School System 
in 1882, holding that position with distinction. In 1888, he 
accepted the chair of pedagogy at the University of Michigan, 
one of the first of ‘its kind in the history of American educa- 
tion. After leaving Hiram, he wrote thirty more books in 
the field of education, making him a national figure among 
educators. Many of these books became standard works, and 
can still be found in libraries of teacher-training institutions. 
Texts as: The American Government, The Old Northwest, 
Jesus as a Teacher, Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival, The Art of Study, and Training for Citizenship, were 
forerunners of present-day pedagogical literature. In giv- 
ing Hinsdale, the son of Disciple pioneers at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
an opportunity to develop his talent in the field of pedagogy, 


Hiram performed a great service to American education.” 


Recapitulation 


In spite of obstacles hindering progress from 1867 to 1882, 
the Ohio fellowship advanced in a remarkable manner. Dur- 
ing this period, 106 new congregations were organized, and 
work was firmly established in large, growing urban centers 
and county seat towns. Additions to the membership averaged 


“PF. M. Green, Hiram College ... op. cit., pp. 175-254. Alanson Wilcox, 
op. cit., pp. 89, 90. 
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around 500 persons annually. The total membership of Ohio 
churches in 1867 was 26,000. By 1882, fifteen years later, 
this had increased to 40,000. The income of the Ohio Society 
doubled during this period. 

Among the most noteworthy achievements of the period was 
the development of the Sunday school movement. An Ohio 
Sunday School Association was formed, which merged after a 
few years with the State Missionary Society. The Sunday 
school enthusiasts introduced the International Lessons, estab- 
lished Sunday School Institutes, produced Bible school litera- 
ture, and even projected plans for the training of Sunday school 
teachers. 

Nine schools of academy rank or above were established by 
Disciples, either as church or private institutions. Emphasis 
was given to training young men for the ministry, and a spe- 
cial fund for this purpose was set up. 

Although nominal support only was given to the mission- 
ary work of the General Convention, Ohio at least was the 
only state giving this organization consistent support according 
to the agreement between the various state societies and the 
National Board. The Foreign Society and the C. W. B. M. 
were organized during this period, and were supported en- 
thusiastically by Ohio Disciples. 

During the years 1867-1882, many pioneer Disciples, who 
had been influential in establishing the Ohio fellowship, passed 
away. Among these were such notables as: David Staats 
Burnet, A. D. Fillmore, Sidney Rigdon, R. R. Sloan, Benjamin 
Franklin, Matthew Clapp, Alexander Hall, W. A. Belding, 
James Egbert, Constant Lake, Amos Allerton, A. S. Hayden, 
and James A. Garfield. Affairs of the Ohio brotherhood, from 
this time on, were in the hands of another generation of Dis- 
ciples. | 

Hindrances to progress came from a group of men who were 
always raising the cry of “Unsound in the Faith,” “Unscrip- 
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tural,” and “Innovations.” They were opposed to the use of 
instrumental music in worship, missionary work through so- 
cieties, the Sunday school movement, International Lessons, 
Christian Endeavor, and the corresponding secretary doing 
anything other than holding protracted meetings. The State 
Society was handicapped in its work because of strong district 
boards directing their own missionary work, and withholding 
missionary funds for local use. The panic of 1873, and the 
years of economic depression following, placed a burden on 
the growing work. 


Some of the problems were solved by deaths, but none of 
them by logic or vote. The brethren began gradually to accept 
a more modern interpretation of the Christian program, and 
progress was achieved through cooperation and fellowship. 
Isaac Errett, through his Christian Standard, was probably the 
outstanding single influence in holding the Ohio fellowship 
and the whole brotherhood together, promoting a progressive’ 
program of advance when the movement was in the adolescent 
stage. 
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T ue periop ENDING WITH THE JUBILEE CONVENTION 
of Ohio Disciples in 1902 marked a transition from frontier 
religious patterns to ones more suited to the needs of settled 
and stabilized communities. 


Westward emigration was no longer hurting the churches, 
the constituency demanded better-trained ministers, settled pas- 
torates were becoming the common practice, and unifying and 
centralizing influences were at work. The bitter controversies 
of former days over the use of instrumental music in worship, 
Sunday schools, missionary societies and church colleges had 
given way to a general difference of theological opinion, called, 
for want of better terms, a conflict between conservatism and 
liberalism. Certain labels, i.e., Conservative, Liberal, or Funda- 
mentalist, cannot be applied to Disciples in the same sense 
as to other religious groups because of the nature of the move- 
ment. The main body of Disciples considers itself in the con- 
servative pattern, though this is a surface conservatism only, 
compared with other religious organizations. With Disciples, 
the test of conservatism or liberalism is not in theological views 
so much as in the ritual of baptism and the support or non- 
support of organized missionary work. The roots of this new 
division in the brotherhood are to be found in this transition 
period. 

Because the strength of the fellowship was still largely in 
rural areas, rugged individualism and self-reliance, character- 
istics of the frontier spirit, clung tenaciously to the core of the 
movement. Secular society in the Buckeye State by this time 
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had outgrown its frontier traits, but because of a lingering 
fear of ecclesiasticism and little experience in urban society, 
Ohio Disciples were slower to adjust to new social environ- 
ments than some religious communions. Even though geo- 
graphical frontiers moved to states farther west, the frontier 
spirit never quite moved out of the Disciples’ movement. 

The two decades at the cldse of the century were periods of 
numerical growth. Some thirty thousand members were added 
to the churches, and over three hundred Sunday schools were 
organized. Scores of new churches were formed, and missionary 
giving received a tremendous impetus. Many churches dedi- 
cated second buildings, some parsonages were purchased, and 
the number of young men in training for the ministry was 
accelerated. 

The trend away from frontier isolationism was not only 
marked within the fellowship through the centralizing of mis- 
sionary work in Ohio and increased support given to general 
brotherhood agencies, but also by the growing awareness of 
need of cooperation with such programs as those offered by 
the International Society of Christian Endeavor, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the interdenominational Sun- 
day school movement and other federating and unifying in- 
fluences within the larger framework of Protestantism. 

By the turn of the century, the Disciples in Ohio had in- 
creased to such numbers and influence that they commanded the 
attention and respect of other Protestant bodies. With new 
prestige came new responsibilities which were met with vary- 
ing degrees of adequacy, though the watch-cry at the end of 
the nineteenth century could well have been, “The pioneers 
are dead! Long live the pioneers!” 


Debates and Missionary Work mm 1883 


The year 1883 opened with an interesting public debate be- 
tween U. M. Browder, a Disciple, and J. M. Smith, Baptist. 
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The affair took place in the New Light church at Jamestown. 
The proposition under discussion, as upheld by Smith and 
denied by Browder, was stated, “The Baptist Church is the 
Church of the New Testament.” Even though Jamestown was 
a small community, there were 920 persons present the last 
night of the discussion. Many came three hours early to get 
a seat. The meetinghouse was so crowded the moderators and 
disputants had to enter through a window near the speaker’s 
platform. J. M. Birch of Grape Grove reported Browder won 
an overwhelming victory except in the judgment of certain 
Baptists “whom the Lord had decreed from the foundation of 
the world should not be pleased.” 


Another public discussion took place in May between Dr. 
A. F. Hyde (Disciple) and an atheist of the Ingersoll tradi- 
tion. It was held at Bakersville, Ohio. According to J. H. 
Dodd, who reported the debate, the subject under discussion 
was, “Is There a God?’” 


G. M. Kemp of Mansfield became assistant state evan- 
gelist in the fall of 1882. During the ensuing year he preached 
in some twenty churches, making 153 addresses.° 


T. D. Garvin wielded the gavel at the Thirty-second An- 
nual Meeting of the Ohio Society. It was held in the new 
building of the Franklin Avenue church in Cleveland, May 
22-24, 1883. By this time the Ohio Society, through the 
various districts, was supporting twenty-six congregations. 
Cleveland brethren were especially proud of the progress of 
the Erie Street mission, started in 1877 by Lathrop Cooley in 
a house he had purchased for the purpose. The mission de- 


*Christian Standard, January 27, February 3, 1883. 

*Ibid., June 2, 1883. 

*Jbid., January 6, 1883. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1883, p. 22. Kemp held 
meetings at the following places: Mansfield, Milton Center, Washington Court 
House, Wilmington, New Holland, Sabina, New Antioch, Oxford, Lowell, Union 
Ridge and Warner. 
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veloped into the Cedar Avenue church, and a $13,000 build- 
ing was dedicated in 1883.* 

The Board of Managers reported an income of $12,925.02 
for the year. Most of this was raised and expended in the 
districts. A total of $2,600 was given to the “Washington 
House” fund, making $9,400.40 contributed so far by Ohioans 
for a National City church. This building project apparently 
was progressing, for it was reported that the new house of wor- 
ship would be ready by the middle of October. The Sunday 
schools of Ohio raised a thousand dollars for Ohio missionary 
work. Through efforts of Society-supported evangelists, 109 
persons were added to the churches, a new congregation organ- 
ized, and thirty-three missionary and Sunday school institutes 


held.° 


Alanson Wilcox Begins as Secretary 


A new periodical called the Disciple of Christ was published 
at Cincinnati, beginning in 1884. It was a religious review, 
issued semimonthly. The editors were: S. M. Jefferson, 
Isaac and Russell Errett, B. J. Radford, and J. B. Pounds. It 
was a scholarly rather than popular type of magazine, and 
ceased publication in 1887 because of lack of support. 


The Thirty-third Convention of the Ohio Society was held 
at Akron, May 20-22, 1884. By this time, Robert Moffett 
had been called as corresponding secretary of the General 
Society, and Alanson Wilcox had taken his place in the state 
work. Moffett was present at the convention, however, and 
in the absence of the president and vice president, he presided 
over the sessions. 


*Christian Standard, June 2, 1883. Churches receiving missionary support 
were: Marion, Urbana, Fayette, Ada, Elyria, Columbiana, Bowling Green, 
Croton, Dresden, Washington Court House, Hillsboro, Winchester, Lowell, 
McConnelsville, Warner, Trimble, Dayton View, Cumminsville, Brunswick, 
Hinckley, Kent, Uhrichsville, Berlinville, Cuyahoga Falls, Girard, and Mineral 
Ridge. 

*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1883, pp. 15, 19, 24, 26, 29. 
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Treasurer A. Teachout, reported disbursements and invest- 
ments during the fiscal year at $11,448.25. The Board of 
Managers, in its report, showed 201 baptisms, 129 other 
additions, and four churches organized. Thirty missionary and 
Sunday school institutes were sponsored.° 


The year before, the convention had requested the corres- 
ponding secretary to collate statistics on the churches, to be 
shown at the Akron meeting. According to these official reports 
the Disciples had 40,730 church members, 25,565 Sunday 
school scholars, and 3,359 teachers and officers. The value of 
church property was estimated at $1,044,700. Sunday schools 
had given $1,200 for missions and benevolences. The brethren 
were urged to observe the first Sunday in May as Children’s 
Day, with a special offering for missions. In the thirty-two 
years of its existence, the Society received $258,607.28 for all 
purposes. Isaac Errett commented at the convention, “The 
present generation is reaping in joy where their fathers sowed 
in tears.” W.T. Moore was present to give an account of the 
movement in England. The Akron convention showed evi- 
dence of interest in social problems when it considered the 
matter of Indian rights. A committee headed by Lathrop 
Cooley prepared a petition to be sent to the House and 
Senate, requesting restoration for the Nez Perce Indians.’ 

Alonzo Skidmore started his Central Ohio Classical and 
Business College at East Liberty, Logan County, about this 
time. It continued operation until 1898.° Several ministers 
of this period received their early training at this school. 

In 1883, the General Convention appointed a Year Book 
Committee, with Robert Moffett as chairman. The committee 
compiled statistics on the brotherhood, but due to lack of 
clerical help the report was not very complete. The work was 

°Proceedings ... op. cit., 1884, p. 17ff. 


"Ibid., pp. 10, 13, 43. Christian Standard, May 31, June 7, 1884. 
®Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 260, 261. 
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turned over to the Standard Publishing Company for comple- 
tion and publication. An edition of one thousand copies was 
issued in 1884. These books did not have a good sale. Four 
hundred copies remained unsold after two years. Another 
Year Book was published in 1888, and a third in 1891. From 
the standpoint of sales and profit, the project was a failure. 
These three editions, all published in Ohio, were no more 
popular than the Christian Register of 1848.” 

The big debate of 1884 was between Clark Braden (Dis- 
ciple) and E. L. Kelley (Mormon), held at Kirtland, Ohio, 
February 12 to March 18. These men discussed the issues 
between the Disciples and the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. The debate was published in book 
form and contains a wealth of material on the subject.” 

The Thirty-fourth Convention of the Ohio Society was held 
at Wilmington, May 26-28, 1885. Robert Moffett served 
again as president. Alanson Wilcox, who had just finished the 
first of eleven years’ service as corresponding secretary, re- 
ported that through the work of the Society there had been 438 
additions, five churches organized, four new mission stations 
started, and 34 Sunday school and missionary institutes held. 
The income to special and general funds was $15,718.86." 

The convention noted the passing of three distinguished 
Ohio Disciples. They were James Egbert, Jonas Hartzel, 
and Mrs. George T. Smith. Egbert, who had been treasurer 
of the Society for a great number of years, was an elder in the 
Bedford church. Jonas Hartzel was one of the Deerfield, 
Ohio, pioneers who had identified himself with the Camp- 
bellian reformation at a very early date. The Deerfield church 


°Claude E. Spencer, “The Story of the Year Book,” Discipliana, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
April, 1944. 

“Clark Braden and E. L. Kelley, Public Discussion of the Issues Between 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints and the Church 
of Christ (Disciples) (St. Louis: author, 1884) 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1885, pp. 13, 23. Christian Standard, June 6, 
1885. 
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was formed in 1828, before Walter Scott preached in the com- 
munity. Hlartzel was one of the leading evangelists of the 
pioneer period, having engaged in many debates and written 
several books.’” He spent the last years of his life in evan- 
gelistic work in the West. 

Mrs. George T. Smith was the wife of one of the first 
missionaries sent to Japan by the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. The Smiths left for foreign service from the pastorate 
of Central Christian Church, Warren, Ohio. Together with 
Captain and Mrs. Charles E. Garst, they established the 
missionary work of the Disciples of Christ in Japan in 1883. 
Mrs. Smith died March 23, 1885, the first missionary of the 
Society to die in a foreign land.” 

The Disciples of Christ and the State of Ohio were honored 

when the Niehaus statue of James A. Garfield was dedicated at 
the national capital in 1886. The monument is located just 
west of the Capitol on Maryland Avenue. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Society was 
held at New Lisbon, May 18-20, 1886. Robert Moffett, who 
presided again, terminated his connections with the state Peet 
at the close of the convention. He explained he wished to 
devote all his time to the General Missionary Convention.™ 

There were 200 registrations at this meeting. Special atten- 
tion was given to the historic aspect of the New Lisbon loca- 
tion. It was here that Walter Scott had started his evangelistic 
campaign in 1827, and the first conversion to the plea of the 
Disciples had taken place. 

A. McLean, representing the Foreign Society, gave an 
address on missions. B. B. Tyler spoke on “Serving One’s 
Own Generation,” and J. S. Ross pleaded for the Sunday school 


“He was author of more than twelve books. 


Archibald McLean, The History of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety (New York: Revell, 1919), pp. 91-95. U. C. M. S. Biography Set, Series 
I, Leaflet 2. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1886, p. 4. 
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cause. The group singing was led by C. M. Fillmore. Atten- 
tion was called to the great number of young preachers present, 
who by this time had taken leadership in the Ohio work. In 
concluding his report, Errett wrote, “A wonderful time was 
had by all.” 

Convention statistics showed 700 additions to the congrega- 
tions reached by the O. C. M. S., five new churches organized, 
and five young men in training for the ministry. Receipts for 
the state work amounted to $9,020.12.*° 


An attempt was made at the convention to encourage the 
setting up of local O. C. M. S. auxiliaries in the churches. A 
suggested constitution for the use of these churches was given.’ 


A. B. Green, one of the pioneer Ohio preachers, died at 
Cleveland, March 31, 1886, at the age of seventy-six. Green 
had grown up in Medina County and as a young man was a 
skeptic. After reading Campbell’s New Testament in 1828, 
and consulting with men who were familiar with Campbell’s 
religious views, he became a Christian. He preached his first 
sermon at Stow in 1833. Green continued preaching in north- 
eastern Ohio for over half a century, and was one of the 
founders of Hiram College. Philander Green, a brother, and 
F. M. Green, a nephew, were also preachers.” 


Errett Travels Abroad 


When the General Convention met at Kansas City, Isaac 
Errett received a distinct honor. During the sessions of the 
Foreign Society, he was presented with a gift of $1,500, so that 
he could take a well-earned rest and vacation in Europe. By 
this time he had started to break physically, and his friends 
hoped a tour abroad would be beneficial. Errett was deeply 

“Christian Standard, May 29, 1886. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1886, pp. 5, 20. 


"Ibid., p. 24. 
*Ibid., pp. 12, 13. A. S. Hayden, op. cit., pp. 363-365. 
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appreciative of the thoughtfulness of his brethren, and made 
preparation to leave for Europe the early part of 1887. When 
he left on his journey, Z. T. Sweeney of Columbus, Indiana, 
accompanied him. The two men visited many tourist points on 
the Mediterranean. On the way, he wrote travel letters back to 
the Standard. The journey is also covered in Z. T. Sweeney’s 
book, Under Ten Flags. Errett was especially impressed with 
the Holy Land. While on the trip, he went out of his way 
many times to visit the missionaries of the Foreign Society. 
The journey didn’t improve his health; on the contrary, it 
was harmful.” 


Other Events of 1887 


A debate was held at Cumminsville, starting February 28, 
1887, and continuing four nights. The disputants were W. J. 
Howe, a Disciple, and E. B. Pember, Universalist.” 

The Fayette Normal, Music, and Business College was in 
operation at this time. It was founded by E. P. Ewers. Presi- 
dent Ewers was a Disciple, as was Professor Metzler, one of 
his faculty members. The Fayette school was another of the 
many privately-owned educational institutions in Ohio, con-| 
trolled by Disciples. It was finally moved to Wauseon. Many 
prominent Disciple leaders, including Miner Lee Bates, former 
president of Hiram College, got their start at the Fayette 
school.” | 

William Dowling presided over the sessions of the Thirty- 
sixth Convention of the Ohio Society, held at Kenton, May 
24-26, 1887. Convention music was directed by J. H. Fill- 
more. A. McLean and F. M. Rains gave the keynote 
speeches. The statistical reports for the year showed 922 addi- 
tions to the churches, four congregations organized, and the 


7S. Lamar, of. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 257-270. Z. T. Sweeney, Under Ten 
Flags (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 1889). 

Christian Standard, March 19, 1887. 

Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 317-319. Christian Standard, February 12, 
1887. 
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holding of forty-five missionary and Sunday school institutes. 
The sum of $14,277.54 was received during the year, but 
$5,559.95 of this amount was disbursed to the General Con- 
vention and other agencies.” 


The Influence of Updtke and Hawes 


The Columbus church entertained the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting of the Ohio Society, May 22-24, 1888. E. B. 
Wakefield of Warren served as president. There was a sudden 
gain in church membership about this time. The state evan- 
gelists reported 1,301 additions to the churches. The brethren 
were also happy over the organization of eight new congrega- 
tions.”* 

The upward trend in membership statistics was largely due 
to the influence of the Updike-Hawes evangelistic team, 
sponsored by the Ohio Society. No evangelists had achieved 
quite such success since the Scott-Hayden campaigns on the 
Reserve in the late twenties. Evangelists had labored with 
more or less success in the fifty years between these two teams, 
but had not achieved phenomenal results. The preachers of 
the years 1830 to 1880 put more emphasis on teaching and 
logic, and less on touching the emotions than did Updike and 
Hawes. Knowles Shaw and T. D. Garvin were successful, 
but not spectacular. For a half century Disciple evangelists 
were assisted by “exhorters” rather than singers. After the 
sermon had been delivered, the “exhorter” would plead for 
people to come forward and take a stand for Christ. In this 
way, many young men learned to be preachers. After Updike 
and Hawes had proved the value of their particular technique, 
it meant the recrudescence of the Scott-Hayden method and 
the beginning of an army of professional evangelistic teams 
that successfully invaded the brotherhood for half a century.” 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1887, pp. 4, 9. 
*8Thid., 1888, pp. 5, 24 
*Tbid., p. 12. 
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J. V. Updike was born January 23, 1850, at Celina, Mercer 
County. Trained for the ministry of the United Brethren 
denomination, he held several pastorates in this communion. 
At Findlay, Ohio, U. M. Browder introduced him to the plea 
of the Disciples. In 1879, he identified himself with the new 
movement by joining the Church of Christ at McComb. The 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society engaged him as evangelist 
in 1886.” 


Updike’s real success as a professional evangelist dates from 
the time James E. Hawes became associated with him. Hawes 
was twelve years younger than Updike, aggressive, and a 
popular singer. He was a music teacher, trained at Ohio 
Normal University under Henry Solomon Lehr. W. J. 
Lhamon and Alanson Wilcox recognized the ability of Hawes 
and persuaded him to team with Updike. Hawes had a 
natural ability for leading group singing, and possessed 
an unusually strong singing voice. He used sentimental’ 
gospel songs, so popular for many years. Some of these as 
“Where Is My Wandering Child?” and, “Put Down the 
Brakes, My Brother,” were original with Hawes and were 
used with effect.” 

Updike and Hawes started their work at Payne, Paulding 
County. This was a small rural church, but they had sixty-six 
additions. From here they went to the county seat, where they 
conducted a five-week meeting in a large tent. Their messages 
created so much opposition at this place that hoodlums set 
their tent on fire. This incident proved to be good publicity, 
and sympathetic citizens contributed a purse to purchase new 
canvas. When the team left Paulding, a church had been 
organized and 196 persons received into membership. Numer- 
ous other protracted meetings were held in the months that 


*°J. V. Updike, Updike’s Sermons (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 
1891), pp. 266-275. 


**Thid., pp. 276-279. 
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followed.” Hawes kept a diary of these meetings. It showed 
that in a few years they received ten thousand persons into the 
churches. They were successful also in other states, espe- 
cially in the West, but attempts to evangelize in the East met 
with failure. For instance, after three nights in a large eastern 
church, the board met and voted unanimously to discontinue 
the meeting. This rebuff and similar failures east of the 
Alleghenies were a source of surprise and disappointment to 
Updike. 

When the team disbanded, both men took pastorates. Up- 
dike published a book of sermons and Hawes edited several 
music books. For many years afterward, Hawes was a popular 
song leader at state and national conventions. On August 23, 
1933, he was on his way to Columbus from his home in Ada 
to sing an original Ohio State song over the radio and in the 
presence of Governor White. Hawes was stone deaf by this 
time, and because of this infirmity, accidentally stepped in the 
way of a locomotive and was killed. By a strange coincidence, 
he met death in the same manner as did Knowles Shaw, another 
great singing evangelist of the Disciples.” 


Lathrop Cooley 


Lathrop Cooley had a long career as preacher, church organ- 
izer, missionary to down-and-outers, and philanthropist. Be- 
cause of his business ability, he was one of a few men in the 
ministry of the Disciples who achieved financial success. Many 
of his most useful years were spent in the service of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society. 


“Some of the big meetings in Ohio were: East Liverpool, 143; Toledo, 152; 
Columbus, 160; Springfield, 226; Lyons, 106; Lima, 97; Cleveland Miles Avenue, 
135; Cleveland Franklin Circle, 125; Hillsboro, 128; Delta, 128; Mansfield, 126; 
Dayton, 97; Hamilton, 122; Akron, 72; Massillon, 225; Mentor, 128; Alanson 
Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 323-326. 

“From the Ohio convention minutes of 1888, it appears that Ohio Disciples 
numbered 45,554 members. During the fiscal year, the Foreign Society re- 
ceived $5,985.76 from Ohio churches, and the C. W. B. M., $3,780.58. Ohio 
Society receipts were listed at $8,771.55. Christian Standard, June 2, 1888. 
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Cooley was born October 21, 1821. At the age of twenty- 
two, he started preaching at North Eaton in Lorain County, 
the only settled pastor of the Disciples between the Vermilion 
and the Cuyahoga Rivers. He served many other Ohio 
churches before he died in 1910. His most outstanding work 
was in Cleveland, where he was responsible for starting several 
missions which developed into substantial churches. When he 
was employed as a city missionary in Cleveland, he preached 
to the inmates of the workhouse, city prison, sailors’ mission, 
and the Aged Women’s Home. His chief interest was in 
serving unfortunate and underprivileged people of his com- 
munity. 

He made a tour of Egypt and Palestine in 1874. Because 
of this, he was in demand as a speaker on the Holy Land. The 
book, Jerusalem and Pentecost, a volume of sermons, was pub- 
lished by him in 1903. 


Largely through shrewd investments in Cleveland real 
estate, he accumulated a great deal of money before he died. 
He used his wealth in making generous gifts to worthy causes, 
even making outright purchases of church property in some 
cases. His will provided for a major portion of his estate to 
be given to a Cleveland hospital when such an institution could 
be found that would qualify for the gift. When the Huron 
Road Hospital in Cleveland was built, this institution received 
a legacy of $131,000 from the Cooley estate. The only recog- 
nition Cooley wanted is found in the form of a plaque at the 
hospital bearing these words, “I was sick and ye visited me.” 
His name appears inconspicuously at the bottom. Lathrop 
Cooley was interested in missionary work to the extent that he 
gave generously to its support. The full extent of his mis- 
sionary giving is not known because he would not permit any 
personal recognition of his philanthropy. It was his ambi- 
tion, however, to support a circle of missions around the world, 
so the sun was always shining at some point where he made it 
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possible for the preaching of the gospel. During his ministry 
he married some five hundred couples, and preached at two 
thousand funeral services.” 


Christian Endeavor 


The editor of the Standard often called attention to the 
history and growth of the Christian Endeavor movement. He 
encouraged and supported the project at the risk of criticism 
from the reactionary brethren who had fear of affiliating with 
interdenominational work on the supposition that such affiliation 
would compromise the historic “plea” of the Disciples.* 

The Young Peoples Standard of Cincinnati, J. H. Hardin, 
editor, began publication in 1888. Issued primarily for young 
people of the Christian Endeavor societies, it was devoted to 
fiction, poetry, travel, Sunday school lessons, and morals. 
It developed into the Lookout, a magazine of Christian educa- 
tion that continues to the present day.” 


Death of Isaac Errett 


When Isaac Errett died at his Terrace Park home, Decem- 
ber 19, 1888, at the age of sixty-eight, the Disciples lost an 
outstanding leader. His Ohio pastorates were at New Lisbon, 
North Bloomfield, and Warren. Errett helped to organize 
the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society, and the Foreign Society. He was corresponding 
secretary of the O. C. M. S., 1854-1856; president, 1870- 
1875. He was corresponding secretary of the American 
Christian Missionary Society, 1858-1861; president, 1875, 
1876. At the time of his death he was president of the For- 
eign Society. He believed thoroughly in the Society plan for 


“Proceedings . +. Op. cit., 1888, p. 13. Henry K. Shaw, Saga... op. cit., 
pp. 95, 96. Christian Standard, January 5, 1910. Interview with Judge A. R. 
biepaaiay fia for the Cooley estate, and trustee of Huron Road Hospital, 

eveland. 


“Christian Standard, February 18, 1888. 
“Ibid., November 29, 1888. 
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missionary work, and during his whole career as editor he 
promoted the organized missionary and benevolent organiza- 
tions of the brotherhood. 


In the years 1868-1870, he served as president of Alliance 
College. He was the first editor of the Christian Standard 
and held this position as long:as he lived. He was an associate 
editor of the Disciple of Christ. Books witnessing to his 
authorship are: Walks About Jerusalem, Talks to Bereans, 
Letters to a Young Christian, Linsey Woolsey and Other Ad- 
dresses, Querists Drawer, Evenings With the Bible, Life of 
Judge Reid, Life and Letters of George A. Flower, Errett- 
Tiffany Debate, and Our Position. 

From the time he was called to the pastorate of the New 
Lisbon church, he showed constructive leadership ability. With 
the passing of Alexander Campbell in 1866, Errett became the 
spokesman for the majority group in the brotherhood. His 
leadership was directed in a unifying way and it was largely 
through Errett that the movement was saved from being torn 
apart by independent factions. 

Funeral services were held for him at Central Christian 
Church in Cincinnati. Robert Graham, Charles Louis Loos, 
and J. H. Garrison were officiating ministers. Appropriate 
resolutions of respect were passed at the next O. C. M. S. 
convention. 


Ohio Disciples, 1859-1592 


~The Youngstown church, George Anderson, pastor, enter- 
tained the Ohio convention at its Thirty-eighth Meeting, May 
20-23, 1889. J. Z. Tyler was president and Alanson Wilcox, 
corresponding secretary. The people of Youngstown went out 
of their way to make the delegates comfortable. The local 
ministerial association sent a representative, the Y. M. C. A. 
cooperated in every way possible, and representatives of the 
press were present. The happiest episode of the convention 
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was declared to be a talk by Dr. Evans, who had served the 
Presbyterian church in Youngstown for seventeen years.” 

When Alanson Wilcox read the report of the Board of 
Managers, it was revealed the Ohio Society had distributed 
$13,135.72 during the year; 1,730 additions were made to the 
church membership; ten churches had been organized; and 
forty-three missionary and Sunday school institutes held. 
The upward trend in membership was due largely to the suc- 
cess of the Updike-Hawes evangelistic team. When their work 
was mentioned, the audience arose and cheered. Amounts 
contributed to the Foreign Society and the C. W. B. M. were 
greater than ever raised in Ohio in any former fiscal year.® 

The Missionary Intelligencer, published by the Foreign 
Society, was widely read in Ohio. A special page was devoted 
to the brethren in the Buckeye State. The convention, how- 
ever, recognized a need for a special Ohio paper and an appeal 
was made to get such a publication under way.” 

The Columbus Exposition, to celebrate Ohio’s Centennial 
anniversary, was held in 1889. The O. C. M. S. took great 
pride in its exhibit of charts, photographs of outstanding min- 
isters, Sunday school material from the Standard Publishing 
Company, and the Hiram College exhibit. A huge sign was 
placed over the display giving statistics for Ohio Disciples. 
The sign indicated 467 churches, 47,500 members, 250 preach- 
ers and 439 Sunday schools enrolling 35,900 pupils.® 

The prize news report to the Standard for the year 1889 
was made by S. H. Bingham. He wrote: 

December 3—Closed a very unsatisfactory meeting with church at 

Union Center, Holmes County. Rained almost daily, deep mud and 


dark nights; divided brethren, poor preaching, good singing and plenty 
of babies. We would have had a houseful every session if enough people 


*“Tbid., June 1, 1889. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1889, p. 6. 
Thi spel 

“Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 
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had come to fill up, and there would have been a larger number of ad- 
ditions, if we could have persuaded the people to obey the Lord. That 
the meeting was no worse, we “thank God and take courage,” and in- 
tend to try again.*® 


In the absence of president and vice president, R. S. Groves 
opened the Ohio Convention, May 20-22, 1890, at Dayton. 
When J. S. Ross, vice president, arrived, he took the chair. 
Convention music was led by J. H. Fillmore, A. C. Hopkins 
and James E. Hawes. Addresses centered around Sunday 
schools, youth work, temperance, and missions.” 


Statistics showed 1,672 additions to the churches, seven new 
congregations organized, forty-three local conventions held 
and $10,179.47 distributed to the various Ohio missionary 
projects.* Ohio Disciples were still supporting the Foreign 
Society and the C. W. B. M.., as well as the General Mission- 
ary Convention. Regarding the latter, the minutes state: 
“The O. C. M. S., since 1869, has been nominally auxiliary to 
the General Missionary Convention, giving a dividend of cer- 
tain funds to that board.” 

Attention was called at the convention to the passing of 
several pioneer leaders. William Dowling had died two 
months before at Mt. Vernon. In addition to his evangelistic 
work, he had written Sunday school and Bible helps and was 
an early contributor to the Millennial Harbinger. Joseph King 
had also passed away during the year. Though most of his 
ministry had been outside the state, he had served churches at 
Warren and New Lisbon and was the author of a volume of 
sermons. In the death of Cyrus McNeeley of Hopedale, 
Ohio Disciples lost one of their greatest and humblest men. 
McNeeley was largely responsible for the dissolution of the 
Stillwater Baptist Association in 1830, the weekly observance 


“Christian Standard, December 14, 1889. 
""Thid., May 31, 1890. 

8Proceedings ... op. cit., 1890, p. 4. 
*Ibid., p. 29. 
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of the Lord’s Supper among reformed Baptists, the efficacy 
of the ordinances of communion and baptism when adminis- 
tered by laymen, and the establishment of the first school in 
Ohio for Normal training of district schoolteachers.*° 


The aged veteran preacher, Dr. J. P. Robison of Bedford 
and Cleveland, was also called during the year. Robison was 
a practicing physician at Bedford until ordained to the ministry 
in 1840. From that time, he gave himself to preaching in 
northeastern Ohio. One of the leaders in forming the Ohio 
Society in 1852, he served as president of the Board of Man- 
agers from 1852 to 1880. He was president of the conven- 
tion from 1856 to 1859. During his residence at Bedford, 
the congregation there was the leading one in the state, having 
over five hundred members. Headquarters for the Ohio So- 
ciety was in his home for over twenty years. Dr. Robison was 
a close friend of James A. Garfield, and one of the original 
five members of the Quintinkle Club. Because of his personal 
qualities and training, he commanded the respect of his 
brethren and added prestige to the Disciples’? movement.** 

The Christian Standard, beginning in 1891, placed much 
emphasis on Sunday school activities. In addition to the 
regular feature of weekly lesson comment, a department of 
“Practical Hints for Sunday School Workers” was inaugu- 
rated. The publishing company was reorganized in 1891 ‘with 
F. M. Rains, president; H. C. Rash, treasurer; and Jennie 
R. Errett, secretary. Stockholders were: the Isaac Errett 
estate, W. K. Pendleton, J. A. Pitts, H.C. Rash, F. M. Rains, 
Jennie R. Errett, F. H. Errett, and Russell Errett.” 

FE. V. Zollars presided over the sessions of the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio Society, held at Ashland, May 
26-28, 1891. Alanson Wilcox reported for the Board of 


“Cf. ante., pp. 69-71. 
“Proceedings .. . op. cit., 1890, pp. 22, 23. 
“Christian Standard, January 3, 10, 1891. 
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Managers, declaring $8,740.33 had been disbursed during the 
fiscal year, 1,131 new members received into the churches, 
eleven congregations organized, and thirty-seven local con- 
ventions held.* 


The Home Missionary, an Ohio paper published at irregular 
intervals, had developed by this time into the Ohio Standard, 
a much more satisfactory news outlet for the time being. The 
Ohio Standard was distributed as a supplement to the Ohio 
readers of the Christian Standard, giving them a better cover- 
age of Ohio news. The Standard Publishing Company assumed 
responsibility for its publication. Minutes of the State Society 
indicate the new paper had a circulation of some 8,500 copies.“ 

The day usually observed for a special offering for Ohio 
missions was changed from spring to autumn to avoid conflict 
with other agencies. At this time, the O. C. M. S. was assisting 
churches at Urbana, Hillsboro, Wooster, Toronto, Tiffin, 
Springfield, Fostoria, Galion, Zanesville, Van Wert, and 
Hudson. Many other places received missionary assistance 
through local district auxiliaries of the Ohio Society.” 

The Southern Christian Institute at Edwards, Mississipp1, 
was started as an independent institution for Negroes in 1882. 
The C. W. B. M. assumed responsibility for its support a few 
years later. In the spring of 1892, Anna Doyer, an agent for 
the school, traveled among Ohio churches soliciting funds. 
She reported offerings were generous, especially in north- 
western Ohio.” 

Russell Errett was to have been president of the Bellaire 
Convention of the O. C. M: S., May 24-26, 1892, but was 
unable to be present. C. C. Smith of Mansfield became the 
presiding officer in his place. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1891, p. 13. 

“Loc, cit. 


“Christian Standard, November 7, 1891. 
“Ibid., April 6, 1892. 
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The brethren were happy over a total sum of $65,957.98 
contributed to missions the past year by fifty-five thousand 
Ohio Disciples. They hailed the achievement as “The morn- 
ing of a better day.” The convention program included a long 
list of “stars,” such as H. L. Willett, Professor A. C. Pierson, 
R.. M. Rains,’ Mrs: J... MM. Van«Horn, J. Hi.) Harding bad: 
Williams (China), M. D. Adams (India), E. V. Zollars, and 
Pal Rowers, 

During the year, there had been 702 additions to the 
churches, five congregations organized, and 42 missionary and 
Sunday school institutes held. The treasurer had handled 
$26,697.02 for the Ohio Society, a large increase over other 
years. By this time, over $30,000 was invested in the various 
trust funds.** 

When the women had their special meeting at the Bellaire 
convention, they decided to call their organization the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Missionary Society of Ohio, Auxiliary to the 
C. W. B. M. The action taken on the name was rescinded, 
however, when the leaders at Indianapolis protested, and the 
name was changed back to the C. W. B. M. of Ohio. Mrs. E. 
B. Wakefield, president of the Ohio auxiliary, stated that 
though the Ohio group assumed no rights or powers in decid- 
ing missionary points, it was happy to bear this name.“ Ohio 
women raised $4,267.77 during the fiscal year for the work of 
thesC. VW Bevis. 


Cleveland Disciples? Union 


As early as 1886, the project for a city union in Cleveland 
was under consideration. ‘The success of the local Baptist 
Union apparently was the incentive. Prime movers of the 
Disciples’ project were: A. J. Marvin, W. S, Streator, H. E. 

“Ibid., June 4, 1892. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1892, p. 16. 
“Christian Standard, August 13, 1892. 
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McMillan, A. R. Teachout, and Lloyd Darsie. A group of 
Cleveland Disciples met at the Franklin Circle church, August 
21, 1887, to perfect an organization. A. J. Marvin had al- 
ready secured a charter, and it was approved by those present. 
The first trustees were: A. J. Marvin, A. R. Teachout, S. L. 
Darsie, W. S. Streator, H. E. McMillan, G. N. Simonds, Wm. 
McReynolds, H. L. Morgan, and W. A. Egbert. W. S. 
Streator was made president, and S. L. Darsie, secretary. 

The group proposed to advance the cause of the Disciples 
in Cuyahoga County. Annual Meetings were to be held in 
November of each year. In 1887, there were 1,100 Disciples 
in Cleveland. By 1893, the number increased to 3,000. 
Through the Union, many new congregations were organized 
and supported. The Cleveland Union was the first of the 
city missionary societies among Disciples in Ohio. The report 
for 1893 showed that during the past year a debt of $500 on 
the Aetna Street church had been liquidated, the Dunham Road 
property had been secured at $11,000, and a house and lot at 
Linndale had been purchased at $3,500. The Union received 
$15,000 during the year.” 


Mary Alice Lyons 


In the first quarter of the present century, Mary Alice 
Lyons stands out as the foremost figure in women’s missionary 
work in Ohio. She came from a Roman Catholic family, and 
as a girl lived a few years in Cleveland and then on a farm in 
Medina County. When she compared the teachings of her 
church to those of the Bible, doubts arose in her mind con- 
cerning the claims of the church. By studying a “History of 
All Religions,” she learned of the Disciples, and decided to 
join them. Harris R. Cooley of Cleveland baptized her 
in 1882. She declared later that this choice on her part nearly 
broke her father’s heart. 


"Tbid., April 1, 1893. 
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Mary Alice Lyons went to Hiram for her college work, 
graduating from the hill top school in 1893. When a student 
at Hiram, she volunteered for the mission field, but was unable 
to pass the required physical examination. Her opportunity 
came, however, when she was appointed field secretary of the 
Ohio C. W. B. M. during her junior year at college. This 
position she held for many years after graduation. The Ohio 
women’s work prospered under her capable leadership. It 
was not long before a headquarters was established, a periodical 
published, and thousands of dollars raised for missions. In 
many of the churches, her biggest problem was overcoming 
prejudice against women taking leadership of any kind in the 
congregation. Mary Lyons was an aggressive person; refused 
to accept defeat at the hands of elders who took Paul’s admoni- 
tion concerning women in the churches too seriously; and 
actually forced herself on many prejudiced congregations. 
Many stories have been told concerning this. It has been 
said that she even broke padlocks on doors and held meetings 
over the audible protest of male officials. . 

She went into the field as state organizer in the summer 
of 1893, following graduation from college.** With Candace 
Smith, she visited every district convention in Ohio to present 
the missionary message. At this time, Ohio had 163 auxiliaries 
with 3,650 members. 


Ohio Disciples, 1893-1895 


J. M. Van Horn presided over the Forty-second Annual - 
Meeting of the Ohio Society, held at Canton, May 23-25, 
1893. Statistical reports for the year show 504 additions to 
the churches, and thirteen new congregations organized. The 
sum of $14,503.79 was raised and expended for Ohio mission- 
ary work. In addition to this, Ohio Disciples contributed 


“Ibid., September 2, 1893. Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 244-251. 
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$85,000 to Hiram College and over $20,000 for general mis- 
sionary work.” 

Resolutions passed at this convention included one on 
Chinese immigration, another protesting the Sunday opening 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, and a third on church colleges. 
The brethren of the convention were of the opinion no more 
new colleges should be established until those already in opera- 
tion were sufficiently endowed.” 


R. M. Bishop, an elder of the Central church at Cincinnati, 
died during the year. Bishop was mayor of Cincinnati in 
1859; governor of Ohio, 1878-1880; and president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Central Railroad. He had 
served as president of the State Convention, 1861-1869, cura- 
tor of Kentucky University, and for forty years was on the 
Board of Managers of the General Missionary Convention. 
To the time of his death, he was an outstanding Disciple lay- 


man.** 


The Ohio Society held its Forty-third Annual Convention 
at Findlay, May 22-24, 1894. C. J. Tanner presided at the 
various sessions. There had been 1,269 additions during the 
year, and over 1,000 of these by baptism. Eleven new churches 
were organized, and forty-three local conventions were held. 
The treasurer received and disbursed $10,828.31 for Ohio 
missions.”” 

The brethren were quite happy over the apparent success of 
the Ohio Standard. Over 100,000 copies had been circulated 
in the state. The ladies of the C. W. B. M. were especially 
enthusiastic over the progress of their work. The first session 
of the new Ohio C. W. B. M. took place at the Findlay con- 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1893, pp. 13, 19, 27. 
“Christian Standard, June 3, 1893. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1893, p. 4. 


*Tbid., 1894, pp. 14, 27. Christian Standard, June 9, 1894. 
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vention on the evening of May 21. The women featured 
addresses by Herbert Willett, and the national president, Mrs. 
Burgess.”° 

The work of Negro Disciples at Paulding was reported to 
the convention. This group had purchased a meetinghouse at 
sheriff’s sale, formerly owned by the Methodists. J. W. Mar- 
shall opened the Paulding work with an evangelistic meeting, 
becoming pastor after the church was finally organized.” 

The Euclid Avenue church at Cleveland started something 
new when it sponsored a “Missionary Rally” in the summer of 
1894. Representatives of the C. W. B. M., the Foreign So- 
ciety, the Board of Church Extension, General Missionary So- 
ciety, and Board of Negro Education were present. The pur- 
pose of the “rally” was the stirring Be) of missionary enthusi- 
asm in the local church.® 

George T. Smith of Steubenville SNe the Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the State Society, held at Columbus, 
May 21-23, 1895. By this time Robert Moffett had given 
up his work ae the General Missionary Convention, and had 
returned to the Ohio Society as corresponding secretary. 
Alanson Wilcox, who had been serving in this capacity during 
Moffett’s absence, was made Sunday school evangelist for 
Ohio. 

A survey revealed that by 1895 there were in Ohio 536 
churches, 64,679 members, 49,652 Sunday school scholars, and 
6,043 teachers and officers. During the past decade there had | 
ee a twenty-nine per cent increase in the number of churches, 
a fitty-eight per cent increase in membership, and a ninety-two 
per cent increase in Sunday school attendance. The records of 
the Ohio Society show that through the organized missionary 

“Christian Standard, May 12, 1894. 


"Ibid., July 7, 1894. 
SQoc. cit. 
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work in Ohio since 1852, when the society was organized, 


there had been 32,829 accessions, and 253 congregations organ- 
iZeas 


During the year 1894-95, R. A. Nichols and Samuel Scott 
held meetings in Trumbull, Mahoning, and Columbiana 
counties; B. C. Black had worked in West Bazetta, Penn Line, 
West Middleburg, and Glouster; and G. F. Crites had evan- 
gelized in Belmont County. During the fiscal year, Robert 
Moffett had served in the capacity of field secretary and had 
conducted several protracted meetings. Through the efforts 
of these men and the churches supported by the Society, there 
had been 1,006 baptisms, 277 other accessions, five new 
churches organized, fifteen Sunday schools started and 47 
local conventions held. A sum of $12,155.39 was expended 
for these purposes.” 

Speakers at the convention included: ‘A. L. Chapman, J. J. 
Morgan, J. Z. Tyler, J. E. Pounds, W. T. Moore, Robert 
Moffett, I. J. Spencer, Earl Wilfley, Jessie Brown, A. Mc- 
Lean, Prof. S. M. Jefferson and F. M. Green. The high 
point of the convention seems to have been the occasion of 
the entrance of Governor William McKinley (afterward the 
president of the United States). When he appeared, the dele- 
gates arose and gave him the Chautauqua salute. He spoke for 
ten minutes.” 

The Ohio Christian Missionary, a new periodical, was an- 
nounced at the convention. It was to be the successor of the 
Ohio Standard and the Christian Summary. Robert Moffett 
was editor, Alanson Wilcox conducted the Sunday school de- 
partment, and J. E. Pounds looked after the interests of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. The slogan of the new journal 
was “Ohio Missions to the Front.”? The brethren were experi- 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1895, p. 3. 
“Ibid., pp. 9-11. 
“Christian Standard, June 1, 1895. 
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menting in religious journalism and at this period published 
papers at irregular intervals, frequently changing the name 
on the masthead. The following eight numbers appeared as a 
monthly, but in 1897 it was published as the Christian Mis- 
stonary Quarterly.” 


A. McLean’s Circuit of the Globe 


The Foreign Society thought it expedient to send its cor- 
responding secretary, A. McLean, on a tour around the world 
to visit missionary fields and counsel with the missionaries. 
The information gained by McLean, the brethren thought, 
would be beneficial to the brotherhood. Before he left Cin- 
cinnati, a reception was given him by the Mt. Healthy church 
where he had membership. Another farewell meeting was 
arranged for Sunday evening, July 21, 1895, at Central 
Christian Church in Cincinnati. Other churches in the vicinity 
joined in giving him an impressive send-off. McLean stated 
at this meeting that although the Foreign Society was born in 
Louisville, preparations for its advent were made in Cincin- 
nati. He further declared the burden of the support of this 
missionary enterprise was carried by Cincinnati men. A report 
of his trip around the world was published in book form in 
Pao i. 


Open Membership Becomes an Issue 


The first record of the practice of open membership in Ohio 
appeared as a news report in the Christian Standard. It was 
submitted by Robert Moffett, state secretary. Moffett claimed 
that Harris R. Cooley, pastor of Cedar Avenue church in 
Cleveland, had admitted several unbaptized persons to mem- 


“Ibid., July 27, 1897. 


“William Robinson Warren, The Life and Labors of Archibald McLean 
(St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1923), pp. 138, 139. Archibald McLean, 4 Circuit of 
the Globe (St. Louis: Christian Publishing Co., 1897). Christian Standard, 
July 27, 1895. . 
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bership, and that this church “has gone out from us because 
they are not of us.” 


In the meeting of the Cleveland Disciple Ministerial As- 
sociation of January 6, 1896, Moffett apparently made the 
situation at the Cedar Avenue church the subject of an address, 
for he spoke on, “Conditions of Admission to the Church of 
Christ.” Following the address, he presented resolutions bear- 
ing on the issues raised. The resolutions stated that the elders 
at Cedar Avenue had adopted a resolution admitting applicants 
to membership without Christian baptism. They further 
claimed this action was taken without the sanction of the 
church. Therefore, it was resolved to request the elders to 
rescind the action and that the congregation be allowed to vote 
on the matter. Voting, however, was to take place after two 
thirty-minute addresses, one by J. Z. Tyler of the association, 
and the other by Harris R. Cooley, pastor of the church. H. F. 
Lutz, president of the association, appointed J. W. Allen, 
J. Z. Tyler, and E. G. Laughlin as a committee to confer with 
the Cedar Avenue church on the matter. 


The association meeting of February 17, 1896, was used 
primarily by this committee to report on the Cedar Avenue 
situation. The brethren declared that on January 12, less than 
a week after the matter had been discussed by the ministers, the 
church voted to support the action of the Official Board in re- 
ceiving unbaptized persons into the fellowship. The vote was 
fifty-seven for, and three against, the innovation. The mem- 
bership enrollment at the time was 243; indicating the ballot- 
ing must have been rushed through without much prior an- 
nouncement of a congregational meeting, or else the Cedar 
Avenue members were indifferent to the issue. As the minis- 
ters’ committee had no opportunity to be heard in the matter, 
it requested that it be discharged and the affair closed. Harris 


“Christian Standard, October 5, 1895. 
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R. Cooley attended this ministers’ meeting, offering the prayer 
at the opening service. Minutes of the association show he 
continued as a member of the group, often making reports on 
the progress of the church. 

No mention is made in the minutes of whether or not the 
ministers of the association thought they had scriptural author- 
ity to act as an ecclesiastical body; requesting the elders of a 
local church to rescind an action, compelling a congregation to 
hear the views of non-members of that congregation, and 
asking for a vote in the hope of overriding a decision already 
made by the elected officers of the congregation. This is the 
first case of this kind in the history of the brotherhood. The 
implication that accepting missionary offerings from this con- 
gregation constituted an endorsement of open-membership by 
the missionary societies was a direct outcome of the experiment. 
It was tested when such an offering was sent to F. M. Rains. 
The Christian-Evangelist supported the receiving of the offer- 
ing, which was made with no strings attached, but the Cristian 
Standard stood in vigorous opposition. Prior to this, the two 
periodicals enjoyed the best of fraternal relations; but as a 
result of this case and its ramifications in brotherhood life, the 
two journals came to a parting of the ways. Beginning in 
1896, the Standard came out editorially against the practice of 
any of the forms of open-membership.”” 


Toledo and Hiram, 1896, 1897 


S. L. Darsie was president of the Toledo Convention, but 
because of his late arrival, F. M. Green took the chair. The 
convention was held May 26-28, 1896. Robert Moffett, re- 
porting for the Board of Managers, stated the Society was 
instrumental in gaining 1,104 accessions during the fiscal year. 
In addition, eight new congregations were organized, forty-one 


“Tbid., April 4, 1896. 
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local conventions held, fourteen ministerial students given 
financial aid, and seventy-one Sunday school institutes held.°° 

Increased emphasis on institute work was due to the efforts 
of Alanson Wilcox who labored as Sunday school evangelist. 
The institutes usually covered a period of two evenings and 
one day. Many phases of religious education were touched up- . 
on at these meetings. The delegates studied the most effective 
methods of teaching classes, took short teacher-training or 
“normal? courses, discussed how to supply the demand for 
teachers, how to hold a teachers’ meeting, how to increase at- 
tendance, how to reach the neglected, how to use the black- 
board, and the use and abuse of lesson leaflets. 

The attention of the Toledo convention was called to the 
death of Jasper J. Moss, 90, at Birdsview, Washington. Moss 
had come to Ohio at the age of twenty-three, and had been 
acquainted with the movement since 1829, when Sidney Rigdon 
baptized him. After intervals of teaching school and making 
bricks, he finally gave his entire time to preaching. Moss had 
several debates with Mormons and Universalists. He preached 
for many years in Ohio, and when he passed away another con- 
necting link with the old frontier was broken. Moss was 
author of two books, Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, and 
Criticism and Exegesis of Scripture. He was distinguished for 
his photographic memory, and was said to be able to memorize 
900 scripture verses a week. A colorful figure on the frontier, 
Jasper Moss bore the nickname, “Rasping Wasp.” 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Society took 
place at Hiram, May 25-27, 1897, with J. W. Allen as presid- 
ing officer. Robert Moffett, who gave his address as 715 
Logan Avenue, Cleveland, was still corresponding secretary. 
Some 400 delegates met in Association Hall. The convention 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1896, p. 14. 
“Christian Standard, January 1, 8, 15, 1938. 
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was especially thrilled with the messages of A. McLean, who 
had just returned from his trip around the world. 


The Board of Managers, realizing something had to be done 
about centralizing the work in Ohio to avoid wasteful duplica- 
tion of activities between the State and District boards, recom- 
mended that young S. H. Bartlett be put in training as assist- 
ant corresponding secretary. The ultimate aim of this scheme 
was to prepare Bartlett for the corresponding secretary’s posi- 
tion, so that he in turn might work out a plan to unify Ohio 
mission work on a more satisfactory basis. Bartlett, pastor at 
Elyria at the time, had shown skill in the temperance field as 
a voluntary organizer of the Anti-Saloon League, and it was 
thought he would be just the person to handle the most press- 
ing problem of the Ohio Society. The board requested that 
Article Five in the Constitution of the Society be changed so 
that the corresponding secretary could be elected by the board 
rather than by the convention. This would expedite Bartlett’s 
appointment, and was a move in the direction of centralization. 
The request resulted in a great deal of discussion, with nothing 
accomplished. In the meantime, Bartlett felt that his work 
in the temperance field was of such importance that he did not 
want to make a change. It was not until two years later that 
he became corresponding secretary. 

Statistical reports for the year showed 1,126 accessions as 
a result of Ohio missions. Eight new congregations had been 
organized, twelve ministerial students given financial assistance, 
and $7,752.17 raised for the state work.” 

During the year, the C. W. B. M. had made an intensive 
drive for auxiliary mission bands, and Junior and Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor Societies. Mary Lyons was active on the 
field as organizer. Mrs. C. W. Forward was in charge of the 


“Proceedings ... op..cit., 1897, pp. 4, 17, 23, 27. 
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children’s work, and Mrs. M. F. Miles was president of the 
Ohio auxiliary. C. W. B. M. day was always observed in the 
churches the first Sunday of July.” 


An Experiment in Social Settlement W ork 


The class in home missions at Hiram College took up the 
study of social problems in 1895. Members of this class became 
so interested in the work that they formed a sociological club. 
Desiring to do something in a practical way, they investigated 
Cleveland as a possible workshop for some of their experi- 
ments. The Disciple Ministerial Association of Cleveland ap- 
pointed a committee on December 2, 1895, to give the club 
such help as it could. This committee, made up of A. B. 
Chalmers, J. Z. Tyler, and J. W. Allen, met with the Hiram 
workers at the Forest City House, January 3, 1896. The min- 
isters approved the general plans and recommended that Cleve- 
land Disciples support the work of the club. Under the direc- 
tion of the club, a social settlement board was formed, resulting 
in establishing what was called “Hiram House” in Cleveland. 
Board members were: E. V. Zollars, A. C. Pierson, B. S. 
Dean, E. B. Wakefield, H. M. Page, A. P. Frost, May Strick- 
land, Helen Stoolfire, Carrie Goodrich, G. A. Bellamy, H. C. 
Kenyon, and F. G. Strickland. The last-named person was the 
first manager of the Cleveland work, but he was soon suc- 
ceeded by G. A. Bellamy, who was in charge of Hiram House 
for over fifty years and was largely responsible for its success 
during the half century it served as a neighborhood center. 

George A. Bellamy and his coworkers at Hiram House, 
in establishing a community center in Cleveland, made an 
attempt to leap the barriers of race, class, and nationality back- 
grounds. Fresh air camps for children were set up in the 


“Thid., p. 30. Christian Standard, June 19, 1897. 
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country, and various clubs started in the neighborhood. In 
1898, Hiram House already had a library, with over three 
hundred persons drawing books. Kindergartens and day 
nurseries proved beneficial. In the early years, Hiram House 
received missionary support from Ohio Disciples. Soon its 
value was recognized by others, so that many groups outside 
the brotherhood, as well as many non-Disciple socially-minded 
Cleveland citizens, undertook its financial support.” 


Salem and Wilmington, 1898, 1899 


The Salem church entertained the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Ohio Society, May 24-26, 1898. J. A. Lord 
was president, and Robert Moffett, corresponding secretary. 

A. McLean spoke on the work of the C. W. B. M. mission- 
aries in India, as he saw it on his recent visit. P. H. Welshimer 
addressed the Ohio convention for the first time in 1898 when 
he spoke on “The Christian Endeavor Union.” Ohio Disciples 
had 504 Christian Endeavor Societies at the time. A total of 
18,169 young Ohio Disciples were signers of the Christian En- 
deavor Covenant. The young people alone raised $7,090.91 
the previous year for church support and missions. Some 522 
conversions in Ohio Disciples’? churches in 1898 came as a 
result of the Christian Endeavor movement. 

The Board of Managers reported forty-five persons em- 
ployed either full or part time by the society. Their efforts 
yielded 707 baptisms, and 355 other accessions. Twelve new 
churches were organized, seventeen Sunday schools started, 
and forty-one local conventions held.” 

Disciple statistics for the Buckeye State in 1898 were: 527 
churches, 68,281 members, 382 preachers, and 517 Sunday 


“Ibid., March 12, 1898. Proceedings .. . op. cit., 1898, p. 23. F. M. Green, 
op. ctt., pp. 335, 336. 
"Proceedings . . . op. cit., 1898, p. 16. 
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schools with 54,265 teachers, officers, and pupils. A sum of 
$12,090.77 was received for Ohio missions.” 

The convention took note of the death of Zeb Rudolph, 
father-in-law of James A. Garfield. Rudolph was born in 
1803 and had passed away the year before the convention. 
He had been one of the charter members of the Mantua Cen- 
ter church, one of the first Disciple congregations in the state. 
Throughout his life, he was a lay-preacher. He helped organ- 
ize Hiram College, and was the first secretary of the board 
of the old “Eclectic.” 

The convention also regretted the passing of John F. Rowe 
that year. Rowe had been an outstanding Disciple leader since 
his baptism by Harrison Jones at Wooster in 1848. He was 
graduated from Bethany College in 1854, and followed a 
career of preaching and writing. Rowe edited many periodicals 
and was the author of several books.” He usually took an 
extremely conservative position, and, along with Benjamin 
Franklin, is thought of highly by the anti-organ brethren. 

In the absence of H. McDiarmid, the Forty-Eighth Ohio 
Disciples? Convention was opened by R. W. Abberley, vice- 
president. The meeting was held at Wilmington, May 23-25, 
1899. 

During the fiscal year, through the efforts of the Society, 
there were 656 baptisms, and 558 other accessions. Twelve 
new churches were organized, twelve Sunday schools started, 
and forty-two local conventions held. The sum of $13,770.01 
was raised for Ohio missions.” 


*Ibid., p. 14. Ohioans also contributed $8,199.15 to the A.C.M.S., $19,205.88 
to the F.C.M.S., $10,477.53 to the C.W.B.M., $7,811.50 to Hiram College, 
$1,495.98 to the Hiram House Settlement, and $4,200 to the Cleveland Disciples’ 
Union. Thus a grand total of $63,480.81 was expended for missions, education, 
and social work during the year. 

“Proceedings ... of. cit., 1898, pp. 12, 25, 26. 

“The churches in the state contributed liberally again to other mission 
projects. The A.C.M.S. received $7,706.94, the Foreign Society $14,492.62, the 
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Centralizing and Unifying Ohio Missions 


The Ways and Means Committee of the Wilmington con- 
vention recommended that a new plan, centralizing the man- 
agement and work of the Ohio Society, be adopted. Under 
the new plan, as proposed, there would be one treasurer, and 
the entire mission work of the state would be under the direc- 
tion of the corresponding secretary who would be in charge 
of District as well as State work. The committee recommended 
adoption of the following proposals:” 


1. The appeal for funds for State and District missions shall be sent 
direct to the churches by the State Secretary. 


2. All funds for State and District work shall be sent direct to the 
State Secretary to be distributed by the State Board. 


3. All mission work shall be under joint supervision of State and 
District Boards. 


4. The State Board shall assume the support of all missions now being 
supported by the various districts. 


Robert Moffett, who was retiring as corresponding secre- 
tary, pointed out the disadvantages under which the So- 
ciety had been operating, and how the State Board had been 
at the mercy of district management. Even though it meant 
assuming the debts of the district boards, which amounted to a 
great deal in some cases because local management in some 
districts was not very efficient, Moffett was able to convince 
the convention of the wisdom of the change. When the new 
plan was adopted, S. H. Bartlett was elected to take Moffett’s 
place and charged with the responsibility of effecting the 
change. This meant the winning over of the district boards, 
one by one; a herculean task because they were reluctant to 
give up what they considered their rights and prerogatives. 
Bartlett accomplished this feat, however, before the meeting of 


“Christian Standard, Aygust 30, 1902. Proceedings... op. cit., 1899, pp. 
10, 11; 1900, p. 15. 
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the next convention. The adoption of the centralized plan was 
a turning point in the history of the State Society.” 

At this time, C. A. Freer was superintendent of Christian 
Endeavor, M. J. Grable was superintendent of Sunday school 
work, and O. G. Hertzog was State Secretary of Education. 
These men made comprehensive reports of activities in their 
fields. The Hertzog report, first of its kind, showed that Ohio 
Disciples were finally giving attention to higher education. 


The New Century 


The Mansfield church entertained the Forty-ninth Conven- 
tion of the State Society, May 21-24, 1900. B. L. Smith was 
president, and S. H. Bartlett, corresponding secretary. One 
thousand delegates registered. Of these, 143 were preachers. 

A number of Ohio congregations had received financial 
assistance from the State Society during the year. In addi- 
tion, the O. C. M. S. had helped the Cleveland Disciples’ 
Union liquidate its indebtedness. John Pounds served as 
superintendent of Cleveland missions. Evangelists Allen 
Watson, O. L. Cook and D. W. BeSaw had been in the field 
holding meetings. S. H. Bartlett also spent much time in 
field work.” 

Receipts for Ohio missionary work amounted to $13,734.43 
for the fiscal year. Through the efforts of the Society, three 
churches were organized, four Sunday schools started, thirty- 
five conventions held, and 885 accessions reported.” 

The Ways and Means Committee recommended to the con- 
vention that the Society change its name from Christian Mis- 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1899, pp. 33-40. 

™Churches receiving aid were: Springfield, Newark, Coshocton, Loudenville, 
Galion, Fostoria, North Baltimore, Toledo (Central), Marietta, Modest, West 
Unity, Sherwood, Ft. Recovery, Geneva, Strongsville, Everett, Akron (South), 
Chillicothe, Smithfield, Madisonville, New Philadelphia, Martin’s Ferry, and 
Orwell. The Cleveland churches receiving aid were: Woolsey St., Lakewood, 
Andrew’s Memorial, Lorain St., and Aetna St. 

Proceedings... op. cit., 1900, p. 16. 
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sionary Society of Ohio to Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 
The change was adopted.*’ Secretary Bartlett reported the 
new plan for centralizing the State missionary work had met 
with approval in the various districts. It had passed in all 
twenty-five districts, only two districts raising objections. 
When the convention met at Mansfield, the new plan had been 
in operation six months. 


The Ohio Work, a new monthly periodical, appeared in 
January, 1900. It superseded the Ohi0 Missionary Quarterly. 
After publication for a time as Ohio Work, the name was 
changed to Ohio Harbinger. Later, the name Ohio Work was 
restored. The name was changed three more times, however, 
before it was placed permanently on the masthead of the Ohio 
paper. 

In the fall of 1900, the brethren in Columbus organized the 
second city missionary society in the state. It was incor- 
porated under the name of the Church Extension Society of 
Franklin County.” 


In a report to the Christian Standard, J. G. Slaytor, pastor 
of the High Street Church of Christ in Akron, declared that 
three years before the High Street church had discarded all 
suppers, socials, festivals, and similar activities as a means of 
gaining financial support for the church or any of its auxiliary 
organizations. He wrote, “It is the universal verdict of the 
congregation that under no conditions would they be willing 
to return to the former methods. . . . Money for the support 
of the Lord’s work was never before so easily raised by this 
congregation.” The Akron church was one of the first con- 
gregations in Ohio to take this stand, one maintained now for 
over fifty years.*” 


"Tbid., p. 10. 
"Christian Standard, October 20, 1900. 
*Loc. cit. 
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School of Pastoral Helpers 


Realizing a need for pastoral assistants in the larger city 
churches, A. M. Harvuot of the Central church in Cincinnati 
organized a school for pastoral helpers in 1900. The school 
met in a room in the Goodall building, Ninth and Central 
Avenues. Eleven young ladies were enrolled the first term. 

A. M. Harvuot was president of the school; George A. 
Miller, vice-president; Lottie S. Nichol, secretary; and J. 
H. Fillmore, treasurer. Harvuot taught church methods, 
George A. Miller gave a course in systematic Bible study, 
David S. Schaff taught church history, and Charlotte Miller 
directed the practical work. A. McLean and G. A. Robbins 
were special instructors. The school was discontinued after a 
few years.*° 


Tom L. Johnson 


Tom L. Johnson, capitalist and municipal reformer, was 
nominated for mayor of Cleveland in 1901. He had served in 
Congress from 1891-1895. Johnson was a Disciple, 2 mem- 
ber of the Cedar Avenue church in Cleveland. 

When he became mayor, he made Harris Reid Cooley, his 
minister, the city safety director. Cooley projected the War- 
rensville farms as a substitute for workhouses, and promoted 
many constructive social service projects. Cooley’s progressive 
social planning made him a national figure. As for Johnson, | 
he consolidated Cleveland street railway lines, reduced fares, 
and introduced other municipal reforms. Johnson was also 
responsible for the beginning of the Lorain Steel Company 
which developed into the National Tube division, United 
States Steel Company. Johnson, a capitalist, nevertheless was 
a disciple of the political views of Henry George. A study of 
his administration shows a strong similarity to the New Deal 


*“ITbid., December 8, 1900. 
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policies of the Democrats thirty years later. He died in 
Cleveland in 1911. A large bronze statue, erected to his 
memory, has been placed in the Public Square in Cleveland.” 


The New Centralized Plan in Action, 1901 


C. W. Huffer presided over the meeting of the Fiftieth 
State Convention at Akron, beginning May 23, 1901. The 
registration from outside the city was 550 persons. Of these, 
157 were preachers. The brethren took note of the absence of 
clericalism at the Akron convention. A news account stated, 
“Among the preachers, sackcoats and business suits were in the 
large majority.” There was a large number of young people 
present, due to the cooperation of Hiram College.” 

The Society now employed fifty-nine ministers, either full 
or part time. These men reported 630 baptisms, and 509 other 
accessions in the mission-supported churches.” Five new con- 
gregations and three Sunday schools were organized the pre- 
ceding year. The new churches were: Columbus (West Side), 
Lexington, Youngstown (Third), Barberton, and Toledo 
(East Side cy 

An interesting program was presented at the convention. 
Herbert L. Willett spoke on Bible themes, John Ray Ewers 
reviewed Christian Endeavor work, A. M. Harvuot presented 
the case for home missions, Grant Speer talked on the 
“Progress of Primitive Christianity in Ohio,” and Errett Gates 
gave an address on Christian union. The Ohio C. W. B. M. 
also presented an array of stars, including Adelaide G. Frost, 

“Tbid., April 6, 1901. Alanson Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 350, 351. Carl Lorenz, 
Tom L. Johnson (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1911. Tom. L. Johnson, 
(Edited by Elizabeth J. Hauser), My Story (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1911). 


Christian Standard, June 1, 1901. 


“The mission churches were: Barberton, Coshocton, Ashtabula, Dunkirk, 
Everett, Fostoria, Galion, Greenfield, Irondale, Loudonville, Lakewood, Lexing- 
ton, Madisonville, Marietta, Modest, Martin’s Ferry, Mt. Victory, Newark, 
North Baltimore, New Philadelphia, Toledo (Orchard Street), Rossford, Orwell, 
Springfield, Sherwood, Akron (South), Cleveland (Woolsey Street), Zanesville. 
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Thomas W. Pinkerton, Mrs. A. R. Teachout, Margaret Brom- 
field, Helen E. Moses, Mrs. Harris R. Cooley, and Mary 
Graybeil. Dr. Susie Rijnhart was also present to tell of the 
work in Tibet. 

The convention to be held the next year, 1902, was recog- 
nized as a Jubilee Convention being the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Ohio Society. A special Jubilee Committee was ap- 
pointed to make appropriate plans for an outstanding celebra- 
tion. Goals set for the Jubilee year were: conversions, 10,000; 
for general missionary work, $100,000; for the Ohio Society, 
$25,000; and a convention attendance of 2,000 persons.* 

A typical example of the value of O. C. M. S. projects in 
strategical urban centers was shown in areport to the Standard 
from Toledo. The correspondent stated, “Every church in 
Toledo has received from the bounty of the O. C. M. S. in 
order that they might enter into life.” The Central church was 
twice saved from financial ruin; the Norwood church, although 
organized independently, was helped by the Society; Orchard 
Street church received assistance; and the East Side church 
was helped from the beginning.” 

By this time, the special funds of the Ohio Society, which 
had been carefully invested, were earning returns that were 
helpful in promoting designated work. The Burnet Fund en- 
abled many young men to train for the ministry. Thomas 
Davis, a Youngstown Welshman, left a sum of $25,000 for a 
Welsh Mission in Trumbull and Mahoning counties. The 
Mission was organized by Isaac Errett and chartered by the 
State of Ohio. The Ohio Society cooperated in the adminis- 
tration of this fund. Hillman Street church in Youngstown 1s 
a tangible result of the Welsh Mission. Other special funds, 
yielding substantial interest, were: the Easton Fund, the 


“Ibid, p. 9. 
*Christian Standard, July 6, 1901. 
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Philbric Fund, the J. K. McDonald Fund, the Lathrop Cooley 
Fund, and the John W. Cassell Fund.” The trust funds in 
1901, with accrued interest added, amounted to $51,439.60. 


The Congress Movement 


In 1898, a group of Disciple ministers, who had been trained 
in graduate schools of religion, felt that a convocation of Dis- 
ciples was needed to discuss theological and social problems 
not appropriate to the missionary conventions. As a result, 
this group promoted the First Congress of Disciples, held at 
St. Louis the following year. J. H. Garrison presided over 
the sessions. Conservatives and liberals alike were repre- 
sented. The speaking agenda, however, was rather weighted 
on the liberal side.** Congresses were held annually until 
1925. Addresses and discussions usually centered on higher 
criticism, studying the books of the Bible as historical and 
literary documents. The group was also interested in open- 
membership policies and church federation plans.” 


The conservatives who attended these meetings were in the 
numerical majority. As time passed, they became suspicious of 
the nature of the gatherings and gradually withdrew participa- 
tion. Those who remained then had the appearance of belong- 
ing to a left wing movement. Because of this, the Congress 
came into disfavor with the brotherhood, and lost its effective- 
ness. 


Some congress meetings were held in Ohio. In 1902, a 
Congress was held in the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 


“Ibid., August 3, 1901. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1901, p. 39. Alanson Wilcox, 
op. cit., pp. 351, 352. 

"The speakers were: E. S. Ames, J. J. Haley, W. J. Lhamon, R. T. Mat- 
thews, W. E. Ellis, F. N. Calvin, J. B. Briney, Allan B. Philputt, W. F. Richard- 
son, and Ida Withers Harrison. 

“J. H. Garrison (Editor) Our First Congress (St. Louis: Christian Publishing 
Co., 1900). J. H. Garrison, Memories and Experiences (St. Louis: Christian 
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The next meeting was held in Cincinnati. The attitude of the 
conservatives, even at this early date, was shown in a letter to 
the Standard by Henry Lutz of Pittsburgh. He wrote: 


Brethren from a large city came to Cleveland with the instruction 
of inviting the Congress to meet in their city the next year. But after 
the sessions the first day, they concluded such a gathering would be more 
harmful than helpful to our cause in their city and so the invitation was 
not extended.®* 


The Hiram Story, Continued to 1902 


When B. A. Hinsdale resigned from the presidency of 
Hiram College in 1883, B. S. Dean became acting president 
and chairman of the faculty. By this time the school had 
acquired an outstanding corps of teachers, including George 
H. Colton, George Peckham, Colman Bancroft, Arthur C. 
Pierson, Mary B. Jewett, M. J. Grable, M. H. Wilson, Lizzie 
Clapp, and Emma Johnson. 

‘Feeling that religious emphasis was needed at the school, 
the trustees asked the Northeast Ohio Ministerial Association 
to help them in selecting a new president. The ministers rec- 
ommended Joseph King of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, but 
he declined. George H. Laughlin, then president of Oska- 
loosa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was chosen. He served for 
four years. During his administration, the main college build- 
ing was remodeled and enlarged. In the interim that followed 
his resignation, and while the trustees were seeking a new 
administrator, Colman Bancroft served as acting president. 

E. V. Zollars became president of the college in 1888. Dur- 
ing the fourteen years of his administration the school made 
remarkable progress. Zollars was forty-one years of age when 
he came to Hiram from a pastorate at Springfield, Illinois, and 
he seemed to know exactly what program to follow. He came 
to the hill top school with educational experience, having 


“Christian Standard, April 12, 1902. 
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taught at Bethany College, and having been president of two 
schools in Kentucky. 

The Zollars’ administration was marked by progress in many 
lines. Several new buildings were erected, including the 
Association Building, Miller Hall, and the Teachout-Cooley 
Library. Gains were made in the endowment funds. Presi- 
dent Zollars placed special emphasis on religious work. In 
1890, there were twenty ministerial students; in 1892, the 
number had increased to thirty-three. By 1893, ninety-three 
students were studying for the ministry, and seven for the 
mission fields. During Zollars’ presidency, Hiram became 
the leading school in the brotherhood for the training of re- 
ligious leaders. Toward the end of his administration it was 
felt that advancement in academic standards had not kept pace 
with expansion policies. 

The year 1900 was celebrated as the Jubilee Year for Hiram 
College. A goal of a quarter million dollars was set for the 
endowment fund. At the end of the Jubilee financial drive, 
a total of $242,488 in cash, pledges, and annuities had been 
received. 

Zollers resigned in 1901 to take the presidency of Texas 
Christian University. In half a century, the school had ad- 
vanced from an academy to a standard college serving a 
student body of 350 young people. Because of its strong 
religious emphasis, it had the full confidence of the Disciples’ 
constituency.” 


Beginning of Cleveland Christian Home 
A mission work among German immigrants in Cleveland 


was started in the ’nineties by R. H. Timme. He used the 
chapel of the Aetna Street church for his Sunday school. The 
“F. M. Green, Hiram College, op. cit., pp. 225-354. Harold E. Davis, The 
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neighborhood at Broadway and Aetna Streets was changing 
into a factory district, and the population shifting from native 
American to German and Bohemian immigrants. ‘The ten- 
sion between nationality groups was reflected in the mission 
project. Children of the German Sunday school became the 
targets of nasty remarks by the children of the American 
school. Timme claimed also that the church discriminated 
against the German mission by refusing all facilities of the 
building to them except the chapel, and this only at a certain 
hour. The church replied that the German children were 
destructive, and “that dancing music was played before the 
opening of the German school, much to the disgust and 
. scandal of the church.” In time, however, the policy and 
attitude of the church changed as members realized their re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual welfare of all. Timme received 
support for his work from the A.C.M.S. and the Disciples’ 
Union. He was assisted by Miss Mary B. Ill, who made house- 
to-house visitations at the rate of 150 calls a month. Some 
months later, a similar project was started on the west side of 
the city. Mrs. Glazier assisted Timme on the west side, and 
Miss Ill on the east side. 

Work with children proved to be the most successful feature 
of the project. As a result, many homeless children were 
found. When the need of a children’s home became apparent, 
a sixteen-room house was purchased. The institution was 
called “In His Name,” and was supported largely by friends. 
The new home was dedicated July 2, 1901, and thirty children 
found refuge at this place. In 1903, the children’s home was 
taken over by the National Benevolent Association of the 
Christian Church. More suitable quarters were found at 
Bosworth Road and Lorain Avenue in 1905. 

Through a substantial bequest from the Teachout estate, a 
$30,000 gift from five Commanderies of Knights Templars, 
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and a $50,000 gift from the C. W. B. M. of Ohio, it was pos- 
sible to erect a modern children’s home on Lorain Avenue. 
From 100 to 120 children are cared for annually by this home. 
It remains under the supervision of the N. B. A., and serves 
the area of eastern Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and the eastern 
states. Thus, what began as a: German mission developed 
into a children’s home.” 


The Jubilee Convention 


C. A. Freer, publicity chairman for the Jubilee Conven- 
tion, Columbus, May 19-23, 1902, began months ahead to 
advertise the meeting. Pioneer sessions, for Disciples who had 
labored in Ohio from twenty-five to sixty years, were empha- 
sized as a leading attraction. Justin N. Green presided over ° 
the business sessions, and A. L. Fillmore led the convention 
music. The enrollment from outside Columbus was 758 
persons. 

The historical address was given by C. C. Smith. It was a 
summary of fifty years of organized missionary work by the 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society. Among other speakers at 
the various sessions were Adelaide Frost and G. L. Wharton 
of India, E. T. Williams of China, and E. L. Powell of Louis- 
ville. C. W. B. M. addresses were made by Helen E. 
Moses, Charles T. Paul, Mattie Pounds, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Davis, and Ida Withers Harrison.” 

D. W. BeSaw and George F. Crites labored during the 
year as evangelists of the Ohio Society, and C. A. Kleeberger 
worked in the interest of the Sunday school movement. Klee- 
berger worked for the most part with mission churches, doing 
house-to-house visitation to help establish Sunday schools on a 
sound basis. Cradle Rolls and Home Departments, new fea- 


“Christian Standard, June 21, 1902. W. R. Warren (Editor), Survey of 
Service (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1928), pp. 282-287. Minutes, 
Cleveland Disciple Ministerial Association, November 4, 1895. 


“Chrstian Standard, June 7, 1902. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1902, pp. 3-14. 
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Fic. 4.—-Map of Ohio showing distribution of con- 
gregations, district divisions, and mission points in 
1902. Missions at Columbus and Barberton were sup- 
ported by the Clarke Fund; the Youngstown mission 
by the Welsh Mission Fund; and the remainder by 
the Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 
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tures in religious education, received a great deal of attention.” 
The Ohio Society supported missionary work in Ohio by giving 
financial assistance to many congregations.”° 


New churches organized the past year were: Clinton, Day- 
ton (West Side), and Lancaster. Through the efforts of the 
Society, there had been 672 conversions, and 489 other addi- 
tions. By this time, the O. C. M. S. had over $50,000 in 
invested funds. A. R. Teachout had been treasurer for many 
years, ably managing the investments. 


During the year, $105,000 was contributed for missions by 
Ohio Disciples. This was a record offering. 


The Pioneer Sessions 


Robert Moffett presided over the special pioneer sessions 
at the Jubilee Convention, and J. H. Fillmore led in the sing- 
ing of old-time hymns. Charles Louis Loos was the only per- 
son present who had labored in Ohio sixty years before. The 
veterans Lathrop Cooley, J. H. Jones, and John Shaeffer, 
though living, were not able to be present. At one time in the 
pioneer sessions, the pioneers went around shaking hands as in 
olden times; tears flowed. Recognition was given J. H. Lock- 
wood who had ministered at the Bethel church in Clermont 
County for forty-four years. 


Of the original organizers of the Ohio Society, J. H. Jones 
was the only survivor after fifty years. The question arose 
among the brethren as to how many of those present at the 
Jubilee Convention in 1902 would be living to attend the 
Centennial Convention of 1952! 


"Christian Standard, May 17, 1902. 


“Churches assisted were: Chillicothe, Cincinnati (Walnut Hills, Negro), 
Cleveland (West Madison Avenue) (Woolsey Street) (Lakewood), Columbus 
(East Broad Street), Coshocton, Dexter, Dunkirk, Fostoria, Galion, Hudson, 
Irondale, Kipton, Lockland, Loudonville, Madisonville, Marietta, Martin’s Ferry, 
Mt. Victory, New Philadelphia, North Baltimore, Rossford, Sherwood, Akron 
(South), Springfield, Toledo (East Side) (South), West Farmington, West 
Unity, Wellston, and Zanesville. 
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[wv THE OPENING YEARS OF THE NEW CENTURY, Ohio 
Disciples made a belated discovery of the importance of the | 
city. During this period, the growth ratio of urban areas ex- 
ceeded that of rural communities. Young people no longer 
sought their fortunes and future in the West, but in the indus- 
trialized cities. At the beginning of the century, one-third of 
Ohio’s population was on farms. Within a few years the pic- 
ture changed with the farm-to-city movement increasing in 
intensity each year. 

For the most part, the Disciples, a rural fellowship, were 
not prepared to meet the challenge of the city. They were 
much slower in discovering the opportunities for religious 
work in urban centers than were many religious groups. Be- 
cause Disciples were not adequately represented on an institu- 
tional basis, members moving to the larger centers of popu- 
lation were lost either to other religious groups or to the 
unchurched masses. Many reasons could be offered for this, 
but the lack of ecclesiastical supervision, by the nature of the 
movement, was detrimental, temporarily at least, to planned 
progress. 

There were exceptions, of course, as in the case of Canton 
where young P. H. Welshimer, without outside assistance, 
provided a church program that was more than commensurate 
with the population growth of the city. In Akron too, a group 
of young Disciples with vision in the High Street church, 
began a long-range program of planting new churches in ex- 
panding residential areas. This was largely also the program 
in Columbus and Cleveland, as sponsored by Disciples’ Unions. 
Toledo, however, seemed to lack indigenous leadership; so 
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here the State Society stepped in to promote the work. In 
almost every case the Disciples were most successful in reach- 
ing an American constituency, persons from the rural sections 
of the state accustomed to rural religious patterns. With the 
exception of Cleveland, where missions were established for 
foreign-language groups, and Youngstown with its Welsh 
mission project, almost nothing was done to reach the great 
wave of European immigrants who swarmed to Ohio cities 
during these years. . 

This period, 1902-1914, began with a rapid recovery from 
the depression of the nineties and ended with outbreak of war 
in Europe. From the economic standpoint, these were years 
of prosperity with commodity prices steadily increasing and 
land values advancing, reaching the beginning of an inflation- 
ary stage in 1914. Living costs were low at the turn of the 
century, but by the time the war began, people were complain- 
ing of the high cost of living. 

This period witnessed a noticeable trend toward a social 
construction of the gospel. This was most apparent in the 
growth of the temperance movement. In 1895, the Anti- 
Saloon League had its origin in Oberlin. The Disciples, A. R. 
Webber and S. H. Bartlett, were prominent in the early history 
of this organization. In this period, temperance, which had 
come to mean prohibition of the manufacturing and sale of 
intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes, assumed the aspects 
of a national crusade; though it wasn’t until January 16, 1919, 
that the Eighteenth Amendment to the National Constitution 
was adopted. Although the Disciples, as a body, didn’t play 
the leading réle in this movement, there was unanimity in 
thought, especially in Ohio, on this subject. Prohibition was 
one of the big themes in pulpit discourses in the years 1902- 
1914. 

Transporation was also a big factor in the change of empha- 
. sis in the program of Ohio Disciples. Prior to 1900, the 
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highways were all dirt roads, often impassable in winter. 
After 1910, with the advent of the automobile, a network of 
hard roads was developed, increasing the geographical sphere 
of the average citizen, shaking him out of his provincialism 
and posing new problems for moral leaders. Then, too, com- 
mercialized entertainment had become big business, challeng- 
ing the churches for the time, talent, and financial resources 
of members. 

This was a period of struggle for the rights of women, 
a conflict which culminated in the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution in 1920, granting woman suffrage. The in- 
creasing place of leadership, taken by women in the churches, 
corresponds with the suffrage movement. From centuries of 
“keeping silent in the church,’ women progressed to a point 
where they almost dominated the program. The rapid rise of 
the Ohio C. W. B. M. can be explained as an important corol- 
lary to the movement for women’s rights. 


Sisters: Of te .O. C..W, bai. 


At this time, the women of the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions were in their most militant mood. Under the in- 
domitable personality of Mary A. Lyons, they demanded to be 
heard in the churches. The following song, indicative of their 
esprit de corps, sung to the tune, “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
was often heard when they met together:’ 


God has smiled in love on our happy homes today, 
Dear sister, so earnest and true; 

And his tender mercies refresh the weary way 
Like the fall of the soft, silent dew. 

And he whispers low in that gentle voice dears— 
“There are many who know me not, 

Haste to share with others the joy which now is their’s, 
And the blessing which the Christ hath brought.” 


Mrs. Ella M. Sisson, Ohio Work, May, 1903. Mrs. Sisson had two more 
stanzas and a chorus to this song. 
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The first Sunday in December was always C.W.B.M. day 
with the women in charge of the program, an event which has 
become traditional in the churches. 


Bubbles that Burst 


Ohio Disciples were interested in two crusading organiza- 
tion at the beginning of this period: the National Anti- 
Mormon Society, and the National Anti-Cigarette League. 
The headquarters of the Anti-Mormon Society was at Mce- 
Arthur, and a Disciple named Darby led the movement. 
Frank V. Irish, an elder in the Central church at Columbus, 
led the forces against nicotine.” 


State Convention, Lima, May 25-28, 1903 
Half Fare on all Railroads. Come. 


These headlines in Ohio Work, followed by the words, 
“All aboard for the great May Convention in Lima, the great 
oil city of Ohio,” brought an enthusiastic delegation to the 
western Ohio city. W. E. M. Hackleman was there to lead 
the music and introduce his new songbook. The Delphic 
Quartet from Hiram College provided the special music. 
From the spirit shown at this meeting, it seemed Buckeye Dis- 
ciples intended to live up to their motto, “Help Save Ohio.” 

J. G. Slaytor of Akron, president of the Fifty-second Meet- 
ing of the Convention, made the initial address at the First 
Congregational Church. He was succeeded by an array of 
popular speakers in the sessions which followed. Among 
them were: F’. D. Power, G. L. Wharton, Herbert Moninger, 
P. Y. Pendleton, J. A. Beattie, and R. W. Abberley. Those 
reporting for the State Society were: S. H. Bartlett, as cor- 
responding secretary; John Ray Ewers, as superintendent of 


"Ohio Work, May, 1903., Christian Standard, March 28, 1903. 
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Christian Endeavor; C. A. Kleeberger, as Sunday school 
evangelist; and I. J. Cahill, as secretary of education.” 

The churches had contributed liberally to all phases of mis- 
sionary work during the year. Ohioans gave $53,102.61 to 
causes outside the state and $22,257.70 for work within the 
state. Of the latter sum, $18,002.87 was disbursed by the 
Ohio Society on Ohio missions, and the balance was spent by 
the Ohio C. W. B. M. and the Cleveland orphanage. Where- 
as the debt of three thousand dollars with which the Ohio 
Society had started the year was not entirely liquidated, Ohio 
Disciples were much encouraged by a new sense of stewardship 
responsibility that was being felt in the churches.” 


The load of twenty-eight mission points’ receiving financial 
aid, together with the salaries of many state workers and other 
expenses incident to an expanded program, was a heavy burden 
for the Society to carry. This increased service made it neces- 
sary for Secretary Bartlett to move his office and Society head- 
quarters from his home to the Beckman Building in Cleveland.° 


At this time, the Burnet Fund enabled nine young Ohio 
Disciples to receive ministerial training at Hiram and Bethany 
colleges. There were forty missionary workers, employed 
full time or part time by the Ohio Society. As a result of 
their labors, there were 565 additions to the churches. There 
were 256 ministers giving all their time to the pastorate. In 
addition, ninety-eight Ohio ministers served churches on a 
part-time basis. There were eight pastoral helpers in the 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1903, pp. 3, 4. 

*Ibid., p. 32. 

"Ibid., pp. 14-20. Mission points aided during 1902-03 were: Akron (South), 
Barberton, Chillicothe, Cuyahoga Falls, Columbus (Chicago Ave.), Coshocton, 
Dexter, Dunkirk, East Palestine, Fostoria, Fort Recovery, Hubbard, Hudson, 
Kipton, Lakewood, Lockland, Marietta, Martin’s Ferry, Modest, Mt. Victory, 
McConnelsville, New Philadelphia, North Baltimore, Sebring, Sherwood, Spring- 
field, East Toledo, and Zanesville. 

SProceedings ... op. cit. 1903 p. 27. 
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larger congregations, and six women engaged in full-time 
religious work.’ 


During 1903 the following churches dedicated new build- 
ings: Winameg (Fulton County), Shreve (Wayne County), 
Beaver Dam (Allen County), and a chapel was built at 
Steubenville which later became the La Belle View church. 
New congregations were organized at St. Marys, Cygnet, and 
Orrville. The Hudson church became self-supporting this 
year. The church at Wilmington, which claimed to be thirteen 
days older than Central church at Cincinnati, celebrated a 
seventy-fifth anniversary.” 


The Convention of 1904 


The Fifty-third Convention of Ohio Disciples convened in 
Old Stone Church on the public square in Cleveland, May 24- 
26, 1904. The Christian Standard reported the program was 
worthy of a national convention. Miner Lee Bates, president, 
gave the opening address, with J. A. Lord, vice president, in 
the chair. The music of the convention was enhanced by the 
singing of the Netz sisters, popular musicians of Toledo.? 


Representatives of the various brotherhood agencies gave 
stimulating reports. The brethren were especially interested 
in Ohio activities. Among the Ohio reports were: an address 
on youth by H. H. Moninger, superintendent of Christian 
Endeavor; one on progress in the higher education field by 
L. G. Batman, superintendent of education; and C. A. Klee- 
berger, Sunday school evangelist, told of his work in making 
house-to-house canvasses to start new Sunday schools. Secre- 
tary Bartlett’s report on behalf of the Board of Managers 
showed thirty-six mission points receiving financial aid. It 
also indicated that during the fiscal year, Ohio contributed 

"Ibid. pp. 23 25. 


"Miscellaneous items of news from issues of the Christian Standard in 1903. 
*Proceedings ... op. cit. 1904, p. 4. 
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$67,589.36 for mission work outside the state and $16,183.72 
in the state through the O. C. M. S. and C. W. B. M. The 
grand total expended for missionary work reached $83,773.08.” 


The day before the convention opened, J. Harrison Jones, 
a colorful figure in Ohio Disciple history, passed away. Jones, 
born in 1813, was originally a convert of John Secrest, and 
had traveled with him among the churches when the move- 
ment was in the pioneer stage. He eventually became one of 
the leading evangelists among the brethren in the days follow- 
ing the Civil War, he was chaplain of Garfield’s Forty-Second 
the Campbells, Haydens, Greens, Walter Scott, W. A. Lillie, 
Lathrop Cooley, et. al. He was a charter member of the 
Ohio Society, served one year as corresponding secretary, and 
twenty-two years on the Board of Managers.” 


Jones was one of the original members of the famous Quin- 
tinkle Club and one of James A. Garfield’s best friends. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, he was chaplain of Garfield’s Forty-Second 
O. V. I. When Garfield became president of the United 
States, he remembered his old friend Harrison Jones and sent 
him a telegram, “I am now President of the United States. 
What will you have?” Jones wired the White House at once, 
“Stand out of my sunlight.” On another occasion, Jones was 
preaching in a rural community when a man arose, cautioning 
the people not to accept the doctrine being preached. This 
man, who had been to college and was anxious for all to ap- 
preciate his learning, claimed it was evident to a college man 
that Jones had no education at all. For this reason, he claimed, 
they should not allow themselves to be swayed by his argu- 
ments! Jones readily admitted the man’s charge, and ac- 
knowledged his challenger was “smarter,” but that his smart- 
ness was never more apparent than when, a few evenings be- 
fore, his fleet-footed sister had run him three times around the 


*Ibid., p. 23. 
“Tbid., p. 10. Hayden, of. cit., p. 392. 
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house with a pitchfork! Alanson Wilcox, who recorded the 
story, wrote that this bold statement of fact brought roars of 
laughter and rounds of applause from the audience. As for 
the erudite challenger, he once again became the sprinter as 
he fled from the place.” 


During the year 1904, William Kraft organized a second 
German church in Cleveland; Jacob Findley organized a con- 
gregation at Polk; and other churches were organized at 
Xenia, Bergholtz, McConnelsville, Cambridge, and Hooper’s 
Ridge. The Reno church in Washington County was reorgan- 
ized; North Royalton Disciples observed a _ seventy-fifth 
anniversary; and the following new buildings were dedi- 
cated: West Side church in Dayton, Montezuma, Millersburg, 
Sebring, and Summerfield.” 


_ Accent on Foreign Missions 


The women of the state took the lead in promoting the work 
of foreign missions. The Ohio C. W. B. M. maintained offices 
and headquarters in Room 26, Bowler Hall, Hiram, Ohio. 
In August, 1904, the first issue of the Ohio Counselor made 
its appearance. This missionary periodical promoted the mis- 
sionary cause and was issued regularly until June, 1925, when 
it was merged with Ohio Work. The first article in each issue 
was typical of Mary Lyons’ editorship. Entitled, “What and 
Where to Send the Money,” it left no doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to the primary purpose of the periodical. 

Ohio Disciples assumed the responsibility for financing a 
pioneer missionary work at Maudha, India, in 1901. The 
state convention of that year voted to raise five thousand 
dollars for its support. Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Davis volun- 
teered for the work, going to India the following year. They 
supervised the construction of the necessary buildings and 


“Christian Standard, July 2, 1904. Wilcox, op. cit., pp. 60, 61. 
“Miscellaneous items of news from the Christian Standard of 1904. 
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engaged in evangelistic work. It was largely the Ohio C. W. 
B. M. and Mary Lyons, however, who kept the Ohio project 
before the people.” 


Events of 1905 


There were five hundred registrants at the Newark State 
Convention, May 22-25, 1905. A. M. Harvuot being absent, 
P. H. Welshimer became the presiding officer. J. H. and 


Charles Fillmore were in charge of the music. 


Thirty-three mission churches had received aid during the 
fiscal year. Many of the mission pastors were present to give 
verbal reports of their work. Four new congregations had 
been organized the past year: Utica, Norwalk, Cleveland 
(Highland), and Custar.”° 


S. H. Bartlett was corresponding secretary; J. Herman 
Dodd, superintendent of Christian Endeavor; C. A. Klee- 
berger, Sunday school evangelist; and, John Munro, secretary 
of education. Total receipts of the Ohio Society for the year, 
including interest on trust funds, amounted to $14,483.43." 

A mission for Negro Disciples was started in 1905 on 
Frambles’ Avenue in Columbus. It was sponsored by the 
Franklin County Extension Society with the special support 
of the Central church and the West Fourth Avenue Sunday 
School. The sisters Alice and Mary Wall directed the work.” 

The gubernatorial campaign in Ohio attracted national at- 
tention in 1905. A minor controversy was waged in the Chras- 
tian Standard over the issue of the Anti-Saloon League in- 
fluencing votes against Republican Myron T. Herrick and in 
favor of J. M. Pattison. In letters to the editor, it was charged 
that the affair was a political maneuver by the Democrats to 


“Ohio Counselor, January, 1906. 
*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1905, pp. 27, 28. 
*Tbid., p. 35. , 
"Christian Standard, July 29, 1905. 
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defeat the Republican candidate through gaining Anti-Saloon 
League support. Congressman A. R. Webber of Elyria, tem- 
perance crusader, at first declined the presidency of the O. C. 
M. S. in 1905, because the convention opposed Herrick. Later, 
he changed his mind and came out in favor of the election of 
Pattison. This move on Webber’s part was said to have lost 
twenty-five thousand votes in Ohio for Herrick.**® 


The Ohio C. W. B. M. supported five missionaries in the 
year 1905. ‘This was done largely through the work of auxil- 
lary societies in the local churches. Mary Lyons wrote of one 
of these organizations: “For two years Canton has held the 
honor of having the largest auxiliary to the C. W. B. M. in 
the world.” 

A. F. Hensey, who was preaching at Liberty Chapel in 
Brown County, closed his work there in 1905 to go to the 
Congo as a missionary. He was an Ohioan, born at Bedford. 
He reached Bolenge in 1906, where he became an expert lin- 
guist, writing and speaking the native tongue.” 


Evangelism in the cities and county seat towns came into its 
own during this period. The Disciples of greater Cincinnati 
projected what they called, “A Forward Movement in the 
Queen City and Vicinity,” beginning October 8, 1905, and 
continuing three weeks. It was a simultaneous, city-wide 
evangelistic campaign. The first of such city campaigns among 
Disciples in Ohio, it opened auspiciously in the Central church 
with ten evangelists present. That same fall, the Christian 
Standard sponsored, “A Grand Union Evangelistic Program, 
Involving a Four Years’ Systematic Campaign for the Con- 
version of the World.” 


“Ibid., September 9, November 4, 1905. A. R. Webber, Autobiography, 
(manuscript), Vol. I, pp. 569-626. 


*Ohio Counselor, December 1905. 


°U.C.M.S. Biography Set, Series 4, Leaflet 4. Christian Standard, October 7 
1905. 


“Christian Standard, October 7, 14, 28, 1905. 


, 
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At a quarterly meeting of the Franklin County Extension 
Board in Columbus, October 15, 1905, similar plans were 
made for a simultaneous effort the following summer. Tents 
were to be erected near each church, many evangelists engaged, 
and an effort was to be made to evangelize the whole city of 
Columbus and surrounding communities.” 


Secretary Bartlett tried to make Ohio Disciples conscious 
of the need for churches in county-seat towns. He claimed 
that twenty-four such communities were without Disciple 
churches. The slogan for his four-year plan was, “A Church 
in Every County Seat by 1909.” A thousand people were 
requested to give five dollars each for this project. These were 
years of grand scale evangelistic efforts.” 


Statistical reports at the close of 1905 indicated 560 
churches in the state, with a total membership of eighty thou- 
sand persons. The great majority of these congregations 
were in rural areas.” 


During the year, the church at Blanchester dedicated a new 
house, Linden Avenue church in Columbus completed the 
basement of a new edifice, and the Disciples Union of Cleve- 
land moved the Linndale meetinghouse to Highland Avenue. 
James Small and Leonard Daugherty held a meeting at Elyria, 
resulting in 112 additions, and sixty-one were added in a 
meeting at Cygnet.” 


John Schaffer, the oldest Disciple preacher in Ohio, died 
in 1905. His active ministry covered a period of seventy- 
seven years, seventy-one of them in the Disciples’ brother- 
hood. Schaffer was born in 1806 and lived to reach nearly 
the century mark. He began his ministry as a Lutheran and 
was converted to the Disciples’ plea in 1834. He served many 


=I bid., November 18, 1905. 

*Ibid., December 30, 1905. 

**Ibid., December 9, 1905. 

Miscellaneous items of news from the Christian Standard of 1905. 
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churches in northeastern Ohio. Of German descent, he often 
preached in the German language, influencing many German 
immigrants to the position of the Disciples.” 


Accent on Prohibition, 1906 


According to T. W. Pinkerton’s report in the Christian 
Standard,” the addresses at the Uhrichsville Convention, May 
22-24, 1906, were all too long. This situation was likely 
prompted by the growing concern of Christian forces over the 
temperance issue. The theme of many of the speeches cen- 
tered on the evils of strong drink. Then, too, the political 
aspect of the temperance movement was being felt in the 
churches. A. R. Webber of Elyria, president of the conven- 
tion, was an Ohio congressman who had not only bolted the 
Republican party in his native state over the issue, but had 
introduced a bill in the national legislature prohibiting the 
manufacture, introduction, and disposal of intoxicating liquors 
in the District of Columbia. Webber’s bill was the first piece 
of temperance legislation ever presented in Congress, fore- 
runner of many such measures preceding the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in 1919. The bill put Webber in the national spotlight 
for a time. It was heartily endorsed by the W. C. T. U. and 
other temperance groups. On St. Valentine’s Day, February 
14, 1906, the “white ribboners,” led by Congressman Webber, 
marched on the nation’s Capitol, some 1,800 strong. Though 
the lawmakers were besieged, they proved adamant and voted 
down the measure. When this bill failed, Webber next in- 
troduced a measure for Congress to repeal all laws by which 
the government could take revenue for the right to operate a 
saloon. This bill, too, was defeated. These facts were in the 


“Christian Standard, December 2, 1905. Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 127-130. Hay- 
den, op. cit., pp. 324-331. ; 


"Christian Standard, June 2, 1906. 
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minds of delegates who assembled at the Uhrichsville con- 
vention of 1906 when A. R. Webber was the presiding officer.”® 

In the absence of both vice presidents of the convention, 
Walter Scott Priest was chosen to preside at the opening session 
so Congressman Webber could give the presidential address. 
He was introduced by his pastor, John P. Sala of the Elyria 
church. When Webber stepped into the pulpit, the con- 
vention arose and gave him the Chautauqua salute.” 


Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin College, was 
guest speaker at the convention. He gave several addresses 
of a biblical nature. Other speakers, representing the various 
agencies of the brotherhood, were also heard. 


Secretary Bartlett’s report for the fiscal year showed thirty- 
five persons employed either full or part time by the Society. 
Their efforts had resulted in 375 baptisms and 341 other addi- 
tions. Thirty-two churches in Ohio had received financial 
assistance and twenty-three district conventions held. Receipts 
for the state work amounted to $13,168.36.°° 

The registration of persons outside Urichsville was 316. 
There were eighty-seven ministers present. During the year, 
FE. E. Snoddy had acted as secretary of education; Miss Anna 
Noyes as superintendent of Christian Endeavor; and C. A. 
Kleeberger, Sunday school evangelist.” 

The brethren believed the Ohio Work, published monthly, 
was not meeting the needs as well as possible, so an arrange- 
ment was made to merge this paper with the Christian Worker 
of Pittsburgh. The new paper was to be a weekly, known as 
the Christian Worker, Ohio Edition. It began publication in 
June, 1906, and contained six pages of general information, as 


A. R. Webber, Autobiography (Manuscript), Vol. I, pp. 628-674. Webber 
died in 1948, at the age of ninety-six. 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1906, p. 5. 
Christian Standard, June 2, 1906. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1906, p. 24. 
™Loc. cit. 
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well as Christian Endeavor topics, Sunday school lessons, 
devotional guides, etc., together with about ten pages of Ohio 
material.” 

On the suggestion of Bruce Brown of Mansfield, the Board 
of Managers decided to conduct a state-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign, November 15, 1907, to February 15, 1908. John P. 
Sala was made chairman of the project. Assisting him on the 
committee were: M. E. Baker, A. R. Teachout, F. D. Shook, 
S. H. Bartlett, P. H. Welshimer, and J. E. Lynn. The com- 
mittee was given the power to raise and disburse funds as well 
as manage the project.*° 

By this time, brotherhood leaders were making plans for 
the big Centennial in Pittsburgh in 1909. The Ohio conven- 
tion voted to cooperate and set up a few special Ohio aims. 
Among these were a campaign to enlist tithers, a church in 
every county seat, and a mission for every church.” As their 
Centennial goal, the women proposed to establish an Ohio 
mission in South America, at Buenos Aires. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis J. Burner were selected for support. Like the mission 
in India, the project in South America meant pioneer work.” 
In August, 1906, Mary Lyons moved the Ohio C. W. B. M. 
office from Hiram to 9726 Logan Court, Cleveland. 

There was a great deal of activity going on in Ohio churches 
during the year. The Belle Center church had engaged an 
architect and was planning to build; the new building at Custar 
was dedicated, and the Sugar Run church in Ross County 
erected a chapel. Through the influence of Hugh Wayt, a 
tithing band was organized at Barnesville. The brethren re- 
joiced that the Lockland church had become self-supporting; 
the church at Blakeslee was rebuilt; and the East Broad Street 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1906, p. 34. 
“Christian Standard, August 4, 1906. 
“Proceedings ... Op. cit., 1906, pp. 9, 10. 


“Ohio Counselor, January, 1907. U.C.M.S. Biography Set, Series 3, Leaflet 13. 
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church in Columbus had laid the cornerstone for a new build- 
ing. In addition, W. R. Walker had organized a congregation 
at Spring Mountain in Holmes County, E. E. Violette had 
held a big revival in Minerva with 114 additions, and new 
buildings had been dedicated at Broughton and Utica.* 


S. H. Bartlett, who had performed a herculean task in 
reorganizing the entire work of the State Society over the 
opposition of a powerful minority, presented his resignation 
as corresponding secretary at the Uhrichsville convention. He 
served a few more months, however, until his successor, H. 
Newton Miller was chosen. 


The Dayton Convention, 1907 


H. Newton Miller had the dual responsibility of being 
president and secretary-elect of the Ohio Society when it met 
for its Fifty-sixth Annual Convention, May 21-23, 1907, at 
Dayton. Vice president J. E. Lynn of Warren opened the 
convocation so the president could give the initial address. 
W. E. M. Hackleman was present again as leader of the song 
services.” 


There were many “big” names on the convention agenda, 
and a great number of brotherhood agencies were represented. 
The aged Charles Louis Loos was present as a representative 
of the Kentucky State Missionary Society.” 


Secretary Bartlett gave his last report, as an officer of the 
Society, at this convention. He declared that thirty-four men 
Weteercmplovedscitner full jor, part time, them past uvear: 
Through their efforts, there were 280 baptisms, and 258 other 
accessions. The total receipts from individual and church 


*Miscellaneous items of news from the Christian Standard of 1906. 

"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1907, p. 5. 

*Ibid., pp. 6-8. Convention speakers included: Charles S. Medbury, S. J. 
Corey, E. P. Wise, J. H. Mohorter, J. A. McCollam, Roy L. Brown, S. L. Darsie, 
T. W. Pinkerton, E. B. Wakefield, W.R. Warren, George Ranshaw, John Ray 
Ewers, Adam Adcock, AY Pearce, and G. W. Thompson. 
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gifts, together with the interest from trust funds, amounted to 
$12,119.98. The indebtedness of the Society had been re- 
duced from $4,400 the year before, to $2,779.49 in 1907.* 
This was really better than it appears at first glance. Bart- 
lett’s big job was to centralize the work of the Ohio Society; 
making it one state-wide operating unit, rather than a coopera- 
tion of several district societies as independent financial and 
administrative entities. When the work was consolidated, 
the Ohio Society was obligated not only to carry on the mis- 
sionary work of the various districts, but to assume their debts 
also. Some district organizations had been very poorly man- 
aged, and the assumption of these obligations worked a hard- 
ship on the State Society. } 

Laymen’s organizations were coming into their own about 
this time. The Committee on Related Work urged the 
churches to consider men’s clubs, “as the biggest thing on the 
Church horizon today.”*° 

The early struggles of the Lakewood church were noted on 
the convention reports. The brethren in this west Cleveland 
community had been cheered the year before because they had 
finally become self-supporting, but their independence lasted 
eight months only. When they purchased a new lot and 
erected a chapel, they found the burden was too great. To 
tide them over, they were granted an appropriation from the 
Cooley fund.* 

Charles Reign Scoville, by this time, was rapidly gaining 
attention as a professional evangelist. He closed a meeting 
in Columbus in 1907, with 803 additions. The meeting was 
the result of two years’ planning and preparation on the part 
of Columbus Disciples. All the Disciple churches in the 
city cooperated, but Broad Street church, where the meeting 
was held, received over five hundred of the new members. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1907, pp. 17-23, 25. 


“Ibid., p. 10. 
“Tbid., p. 20. 
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Toward the close of the revival, such large crowds were in 
attendance, the meetings had to be moved to Memorial Hall.*? 
The High Street church in Akron, George Darsie, minister, 
also concluded a great revival that year Win it nid “AvbK: 
Brooks were the leaders. There were 222 additions.*® 


To the State Capital, 1908 


Ohio Disciples were saddened by the death of Robert Mof- 
fett in Cleveland, January 11, 1908. Moffett had been an 
outstanding leader among the brethren. He was correspond- 
ing secretary of the O. C. M. S., 1870-1883, 1895-1899. Be- 
tween these two terms he held the same position with the 
American Christian Missionary Society. 

J. E. Lynn of Warren had been elected president of the 
Columbus Convention, May 25-28, 1908, but as he was in the 
West at the time the convention was held, Vice President T. 
W. Pinkerton served in his place. Sessions were held in the 
Broad Street church. H. Newton Miller, new correspond- 
ing secretary, reported on the work of the Society at the busi- 
ness sessions. Receipts for the year had reached $12,544.90." 

By this time the brethren realized it had been a mistake to 
give up the Ohio Work in favor of a cooperative periodical 
published at Pittsburgh. They recommended that a paper, 
similar to the old Ohio Work, be published again. The first 
issue of the new Ohio paper appeared the following September 
under the title of The Harbinger. H. Newton Miller was edi- 
tor and S. H. Bartlett, who by this time had moved to Paines- 
ville and gone into the printing business, was publisher.** 

It was at this convention that the matter of forming a State 
Ministerial Association was considered for the first time. 


“Christian Standard, January 4, 1908. 


“Loc. cit. 
“Christian Standard, February 22, 1908. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1908, pp. 5, 30. 


“lbid., pp. 9, 32, 33. 
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After some discussion, a committee was appointed to study the 
matter and make definite recommendations at the next annual 
convention. Members of this committee were: E. J. Mea- 
cham, P. H. Welshimer, Charles A. Freer, A. M. Harvuot, 
andwAT Mar Stabis st 


A list of facts for “Ohio Day,” in the minutes of the con- 
vention, points out the following statistics for 1908: churches, 
265; members, 88,000; ministers, 247; churches having 
full-time preaching, 181; churches with part-time preaching, 
134; churches in the country, 200; pastorless churches in the 
country, 150; pastorless city churches, 100; churches being 
helped by the O. C. M. S., 26; churches that have received 
help from the O. C. M. S. sometime in the past, 337.° These 
figures would indicate that the movement in Ohio was growing 
beyond its trained leadership. Two hundred fifty churches in 
Ohio in 1908; over half the total number of churches were 
without settled pastors.. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Disciples’ movement was a laymen’s movement and 
settled pastorates were not considered a necessity. In fact, 
the settled pastor was considered a liability in some quarters. 
Because the ordinances were in the hands of laymen, resource- 
ful congregations got along fairly well without a professional 
clergyman. Those congregations indulging in the luxury of 
a settled pastorate didn’t consider their minister as an ecclesi- 
astic. He was just a “teaching” brother, hired to preach the 
gospel, as they conceived it. Ecclesiastical authority rested 
in the elders, shared somewhat by the deacons. The only 
exclusive right held by ministers was the right to perform 
marriages, and this privilege was granted by civil authorities. 
Therefore, though the number of pastorless churches in pro- 
portion to those with settled pastorates was appalling, the 
ratio was actually decreasing through the years. 


Lbtds, pp: 12, 13. 
Tiida pe al: 
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The women of the Ohio C. W. B. M. at the Columbus con- 
vention reported that 158 churches were observing C. W. B. M. 
Day annually. At this time, they had 210 auxiliaries with 
5,864 members. These auxiliaries had raised $5,039.12 to- 
ward the Centennial Fund in the past fiscal year and had sent 
$18,259.04 to the general treasury of their Board.” 

During the year, the Lakewood church had again become 
self-supporting; a new congregation was organized at Ports- 
mouth; and the Warren Second church became the Living 
Link of Warren Central. L. L. Faris became the new super- 
intendent of Bible school work, and T. J. White the evange- 
list for southern Ohio. Homer W. Carpenter of Lima was 
appointed superintendent of Christian Endeavor, replacing 
J. T. Deming who had resigned to enter Yale University.” 


The Centennial Year, 1909 


S. H. Bartlett, former state secretary, embarked on a pub- 
lishing venture with the issuance of The Messenger in Janu- 
ary, 1909. This was a weekly paper, published in Painesville, 
“in the interests of pure hearts and clean lives.” The new 
periodical contained a commentary on the Sunday school les- 
son, news, and special articles.” 

There were 605 registrations at the Fifty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the Ohio Society, held at Elyria, May 24-27, 
1909. The gathering convened at the First Congregational 
Church with President T. W. Pinkerton in the chair. W. E. 
M. Hackleman led the convention singing.” 

Among the prominent speakers were: H. Newton Miller, 
F. D. Power of Washington, Marion Stevenson, George Ran- 


“Ohio Counselor, September, 1908. 

“The Harbinger [Ohio Work], October, 1908. 
"Tbid., January, 1909. 

“Proceedings .. . op. cit., 1909, p. 3. 
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shaw, George Muckley, and A. McLean. P. C. MacFarlane 
of Kansas City, national secretary of Men’s Brotherhoods, 
spoke on the National Brotherhood movement at the first 
laymen’s banquet in the history of O. C. M. S. conventions. 
After the banquet, two hundred men marched around the pub- 
lic square singing, “Onward Christian Soldiers.””° 


The financial report of the Ohio Society showed a sub- 
stantial increase in giving the past year, with receipts of $14,- 
658.25.°* An expanded program again called for more ade- 
quate quarters, so in 1909 the office of the State Society was 
moved to 864 Rose Building, Cleveland.” During the year, 
thirty persons had been employed by the Society, their work 
resulting in 389 baptisms and 348 other accessions.” 


The Euclid Avenue church in Cleveland and the Ashtabula 
church were the first congregations in Ohio to undertake to 
give complete support to specified foreign missionaries. One 
selected E. C. Davis and the other, Mrs. Davis, missionaries 
to India, as Living Links of their churches. Each congre- 
gation took this action on the same day.” 


The most outstanding event of the year was the Centennial 
Convention in Pittsburgh. One hundred years had elapsed 
since the publication of Thomas Campbell’s Declaration and 
Address, so the brotherhood sought an appropriate celebration 
of the event. The Centennial Convention was by far the 
largest gathering of Disciples ever held. Fifty thousand per- 
sons were in attendance. 

Other events of the year of interest to Ohioans, were the 
Fiftieth Anniversary celebration of the Croton church in Lick- 


"*Ibid., p. 6. 

*Ibid., p. 19. 

"Ibid., p. 10. 

*Tbid., p. 8. 

"Ohio Counselor, December, 1909. 
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ing County; the forming of the Central Ohio Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of greater Columbus; and the resignation of H. New- 
ton Miller, as corresponding secretary of the Ohio Society.” 


The Toledo Convention, 1910 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Society was 
held at Central Christian Church, Toledo, June 1-3, 1910. I. 
J. Cahill was the presiding officer; W. E. M. Hackleman led 
the singing; and Dean Bosworth of Oberlin College con- 
ducted the Bible studies. Among the featured addresses were: 
a speech on “Youth,” by C. M. Yocum; an appeal from the 
American Christian Missionary Society, by I. N. McCash, 
and an address on educational work by Miner Lee Bates. L. 
G. Batman spoke for Church Extension and S. J. Corey pre- 
sented the case for the Foreign Christian Missionary Society.” 


H. Newton Miller, who had resigned at the preceding con- 
vention to accept the pastorate of the Broad Street Church in 
Columbus, was present the last time in the capacity of corre- 
sponding secretary. He was succeeded by I. J. Cahill, who 
had a long tenure of office. Receipts for the year amounted 
to $13,948.65. There was some agitation to re-locate the 
Society headquarters in Columbus before the next annual con- 
vention, but nothing came of it. During the year, thirty-two 
persons had been employed by the Society and twenty-six 
churches received financial assistance. As a direct result of 
the efforts of state workers, there were 510 accessions.” 


The convention chose L. I. Mercer to take the place of L. L. 
Faris as superintendent of Bible school work. The “Front 
Rank” campaign among Bible schools, which had been pro- 

Miscellaneous items of news from the Christian Standard of 1909. A 


South Central Ohio Ministerial Association was organized in Columbus in 1901 
with E. J. Meacham as president. Meetings were held quarterly. 


Proceedings ... op. cit., 1910, pp. 3-8. 
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jected on a national basis, was endorsed. The objectives of 
this campaign were graded schools, teacher training classes, 
all adult classes organized, the Bible used in Sunday schools, 
educational conferences, and Sunday school mission points.” 


A preacher shortage still prevailed, for the Harbmger re- 
ported, “Not less than 150 of our cooperating churches in Ohio 
are at present without a minister.””” 

Christian Endeavor societies throughout the state Nsplcd 
their resources to support the mission at Clyde. This was done 
for several years until the Clyde church became self-support- 
ing. Though the receipts from forty-eight societies in 1910 
amounted to $213.61 only, even this amount was a great help 
to this struggling congregation.” 

During the year, a twenty thousand dollar Gothic structure 
was dedicated as the Norwood Avenue church in Toledo; and 
a ten thousand dollar South church was also dedicated in the 
same city. Through the heroic efforts of T. J. White, evan- 
gelist for southern Ohio, the Jackson Center church was saved 
from losing its property. L. I. Mercer, with the help of E. 
B. Kemm, organized a church from the mission Bible school 
at Piqua, and T. J. White organized a church at Hemlock in 
Miami County.” 


Ted Gahiles lirsteVearnio ie 


The first quarter of the new year opened with many revival 
meetings being held at various places. The Portsmouth 
churches conducted a simultaneous campaign; in Cleveland, 
the congregations on Miles Avenue and Aetna Street held 
evangelistic meetings; and the brethren cooperated in a Billy 
Sunday meeting in Toledo. A meeting at Bellaire resulted in 


“Ibid., p. 14. 
“The Harbinger, October, 1910. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1910, p. 35. 
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67 additions; one at Dayton Central produced 63 additions; 
and a Steubenville meeting at First church reported 96 
additions.°° 

As the result of a suggestion made at a Cleveland preachers’ 
meeting in the spring of 1911, the Disciples Historical Society 
of Ohio was organized. Its purpose was to collect and pre- 
serve all material necessary for a complete Ohio Disciples’ 
history, to be published in the near future. A Constitution 
was written, and accepted April 12, 1911. Members could 
join on the payment of twenty-five cents annual dues. J. H. 
Goldner was elected president; W. F. Rothenberger, vice 
president; E. C. Harris, treasurer; and, Alanson Wilcox, 
secretary. The library at Hiram College was named as the 
depository for all documents and historical material. The 
appeal for Discipliana brought some early documents to the 
Hiram library, such as the Minutes of the Mahoning Baptist 
Association.“’ Alanson Wilcox wrote the book which he 
called A History of the Disciples of Christ m Ohio. 
It was published by the Standard Publishing Company in 
1918. Written in the harvest years of his life, the history 
turned out to be a volume of reminiscences with not enough 
attention given to factual material. Wilcox failed to take 
advantage of the source material in the many periodicals of 
the Disciples, the wealth of information available in the min- 
utes of the Ohio Society, and the knowledge of contemporary 
historical literature. The book is useful and valuable, but 
could have been improved if better organized and if an index 
had been added. 

George Darsie was president of the Sixtieth Ohio Conven- 
tion held at Portsmouth, May 23-26, 1911. W. E. M. 
Hackleman led the song services again. Many excellent 


Christian Standard, March 25, 1911. 
"Tbhid., May 13, 1911. The Harbinger, October, 1911. 
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addresses were given. The C. W. B. M. session was held 
on Monday, with Mrs. S. H. Bartlett as presiding officer. 


The first year of Cahill’s work as secretary saw the Society 
out of debt for the first time in many years. Receipts had in- 
creased to $19,221.97. Twelve young men, in training for 
the ministry, were receiving help from the Burnet Fund. A 
suggestion was made at the convention to amend the O. ay 
M. S. Constitution to increase the number of persons on the 
Board of Managers to twenty-five. The amendment couldn’t 
be acted upon until the following year, but an advisory com- 
mittee of ten persons was appointed to meet with the board 
semiannually to test the value of a larger official body.” | 


An Advisory Committee on Pulpit Supply, headed by J. H. 
Goldner, was also appointed by the convention. This com- 
mittee was instructed to assist churches in locating ministers, 
help ministers find churches, assist weak churches having no 
settled pastors, and encourage stronger churches to loan their 
ministers for short evangelistic meetings.” 

Other events of the year were the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Ripley church; the organizing of the Hollowtown 
church (Highland County) by O. M. L. Cottrell; and the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the Lorain church.” 


Issues in 1912 


By this time, the anti-organ, anti-society group had almost 
completely withdrawn from the Ohio Disciples’ fellowship. 
The census of 1906 listed these congregations separately as 
Churches of Christ. Fora number of years prior to this, these 
churches, which for the most part were in isolated rural sec- 


Proceedings .. . op. cit., 1911, p. 3. Among the speakers were: Harry D. 
Smith, W. R. Walker, W. E. Slabaugh, Charles Darsie, I. J. Spencer, John 
H, Booth, J. H. Mohorter, and I. N. McCash. 
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tions of the state, had ceased cooperation with the main body 
of Ohio Disciples; so their withdrawal was hardly noticed. 
The division made no apparent change in membership statistics, 
at least in Ohio. 

Evidence, however, that the “organ” controversy had not 
been settled in some places by 1912, is found in a report from 
Sciotoville where A. D. McMurray was holding an evange- 
listic meeting. He found the work difficult because a few 
members were holding out against the majority who wanted 
instrumental music in worship. He claimed the organ was 
used in Sunday school and prayer meetings, but not yet in 
the regular Sunday service. The Hemlock church in Perry 
County was experiencing the same difficulty, according to T. 
J. White, evangelist.” The Disciples in southeastern Ohio 
were the last to give up their prejudice against instrumental | 
music in worship, organized missionary work, and church 
colleges. 

I. J. Cahill advertised that the Sixty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the Ohio Society would be held May 21-23, 1912, in 
the new, big Canton “workshop.” By this time the achieve- 
ments of P. H. Welshimer and the Canton church had become 
well known; so it was with a great deal of interest that the 
brethren looked forward to the assembly at Canton that year. 

W. F. Rothenberger acted as presiding officer at the open- 
ing session of the convention so John P. Sala, convention prest- 
dent, could be presented for the initial address. Sala spoke 
eloquently on the subject, “Ministering Servants.” W. E. 
M. Hackleman, as usual, led the convention singing.” 

Traverce Harrison gave an address for the Christian En- 
deavorers and I. J. Spencer of Kentucky preached a sermon 
entitled, “Elders.” Harry B. McCormick, mission pastor at 
Norwalk, and W. G. Loucks, who was doing a similar work at 


"Christian Standard, March 2, March 16, 1912. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1912, p. 3. 
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Akron, gave talks on state mission work. Charles R. Oakley 
of Mansfield preached a sermon, “The Lost Beatitude.” The 
Ohio Society address was given by J. N. Scholes.™ 

Nineteen mission points were receiving state aid at this 
time.’” Though there had been an increase of $1,500 in the 
general receipts for the fiscal year, there was a deficit of $650 
in the operating expenses, due to expanded work. 


Articles V and XI of the O. C. M. S. Constitution were 
amended at this convention. These amendments increased the 
number of persons on the Board of Managers from fifteen to 
twenty-five. Of these twenty-five members, fifteen were to 
live within a radius of one hundred miles of Cleveland; and 
no fewer than seven, south of the latitude of Columbus. The 
amendments also provided for the traveling expenses of mem- 
bers to the semiannual meetings of the board.” 


Myron C. Settle of Kansas was called to lead the Bible 
school forces of the state, beginning January 1, 1912. It was 
discovered eight Bible schools in Ohio by this time had 
qualified for recognition as “Front Rank” schools, having met 
the requirements set up at the Pittsburgh Centennial Conven- 
tion. These schools were Washington C. H., Lebanon, 
Akron (South), Cleveland (Franklin Circle), Lima (South), 
Nashville, Akron (Wabash), and Cleveland (Glenville). 
Each received a special “Front Rank” pennant.” 

The era of public religious discussion had apparently not 
yet passed, for in April, 1912, P. H. Welshimer and E. W. 
Steelhorn of Canton held a big debate on baptism. The affair 
attracted an audience of 5,000 persons. After expenses were 


“Tbid., p. 4. 

“Mission points receiving aid were: Akron (South), Barberton, Cadiz, Clyde, 
Cleveland (Highland), Columbus (South), Coshocton, Dayton (West Side), 
Findlay (Central) Jackson Center, Lancaster, Lebanon, Marietta, Marion, Mt. 
Victory, New Lexington, Norwalk, Sidney, and Tiffin. 
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deducted, the offering received on this occasion was turned 
over to the playground fund in Canton.” 

During the year, the church at Byesville was reorganized; 
Middletown was accepted as the new mission of the Christian 
Endeavorers; the South Akron church became self-support- 
ing; and the Front Street church was organized in Toledo. 
This also was a great year for dedicating new buildings. New 
edifices were erected at East Liverpool, Madisonville, Hallow- 
town, Palmyra (Knox County), Lindenwald, Blachleyville, 
Cambridge, Sardinia, East Liberty, and Akron (East Market 
Street). The church at Brilliant enlarged its house, and the 
Bellville church was remodeled.” 

Beginning with the September issue, the Harbinger again 
became the Ohio Work, published at Hiram. This name, 
originally suggested by J. Z. Tyler, finally became the perma- 
nent name of the state paper. 


The Year of the Big Flood, 1913 


One of the problems facing Ohio Disciples in 1913 came 
as the result of the ravages of the great flood. The worst 
damage was done in the Miami, Scioto, and Muskingum Val- 
leys. Waterways throughout the state, for the most part, 
overflowed their channels, inundating the low land, washing 
out bridges and roadbeds, and forcing people from their homes. 
Secretary I. J. Cahill made a nine hundred mile tour of in- 
spection during three weeks in April to check on damage 
done to churches in flooded areas. He reported on the spe- 
cific needs of each locality and made an appeal for a flood re- 
lief fund of twenty thousand dollars. Over three thousand 
dollars was sent to the State Office at once. This was divided 
among the most destitute congregations. Though the twenty 
thousand dollar goal was not reached, a great deal more than 


™Christian Standard, May 18, 1912. 
®Miscellaneous news items, Christian Standard, 1912. 
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the original three thousand dollars was contributed. Relief 
funds were distributed to the following churches: Dayton 
(West Side and Central), Hamilton (First), Coke Otto, 
Portsmouth (First), Zanesville, McConnelsville, Ironton, 
Chillicothe, Columbus (Chicago Avenue), Marietta, Middle- 
town, Harrison and Middleport.” 

The Ohio Convention met for the sixty-second time when 
the brethren convened at Lima, May 20-22, 1913, with Presi- 
dent W. F. Rothenberger in the chair. A reporter declared 
of this convention, there was “less spread-eagle oratory and 
more definite, helpful, common-sense, than had been dis- 
played in the past.” He wrote, “The change is wholesome and 
refreshing.” He added, however, that the program was 
too crowded; questioning the value of simultaneous sessions 
of the O. C. M. S. and C. W. B. M.™ 

Secretary Cahill, reporting for the Board of Managers, gave 
the general receipts for the year, including the interest from 
trust funds, as $14,337.40. Myron C. Settle, new Sunday 
school evangelist, reported twelve thousand new Sunday 
school pupils added since the convention last met. It was also 
reported at the convention that Abram Teachout, who had been 
treasurer of the Ohio Society for thirty years, had died in 
Cleveland at the age of ninety-five.” 

That summer, the Franklin Circle church of Cleveland 
conducted the first Daily Vacation Bible School held by Ohio 
Disciples. It lasted six weeks and was under the leadership 
of John Bradshaw of Hiram College and two assistants. The 
curriculum included patriotic and religious songs, health and 
morality lessons, Bible stories, and a physical education pro- 
gram consisting of talks by dentists and physicians. Part of 
the day was given to handicraft work. An exhibition was held 

Christian Standard, May 3, April 26, 1913. 
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at the close of the sessions, with the people of the community 
invited to view the AReOplisnRneneS 

The total enrollment was 355. Of these, 136 were Protes- 
tants, 147 Catholics, and 70 unknown. The attendance aver- 
aged ninety-eight per cent of the enrollment. A score of na- 
tionalities were represented in the school. This experiment 
was observed with interest by other congregations and declared 
to be highly successful.** 

In the fall of the year, Traverce Harrison, pastor of the 
Lisbon church, was engaged by the O. C. M. S. as evangelist 
under the McDonald Fund. He began his work in October, 
holding meetings in Columbiana, Mahoning, and Trumbull 
counties.” 


War Clouds Over Europe, 1914 


Ohio Disciples weren’t much concerned over the rumors of 
war, heard in the early months of 1914. Following the assassi- 
nation of Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, June 28, 
1914, almost all of Europe was embroiled in war. Disciple 
periodicals took little notice of the European tragedy, how- 
ever; nor was it discussed from the convention platforms. 
The average citizen didn’t think the United States would be 
drawn into the war, though he was interested in the trade in 
munitions. 

From 1911 to 1914, eleven new mission points were opened 
in Ohio, eight of these being in county seat communities. I. J. 
Cahill introduced the every-member canvass into many Ohio 
churches at this time. It was not easy to “sell” to many con- 
gregations, but when adopted provided a better financial 
undergirding of the Christian program." 

Cleveland Disciples continued their experiment with for- 
eign-language groups. The Aetna Street church (Broadway), 

™=Ohio Work, September, 1913. 


“Christian Standard, September 6, 1913. 
®Thid., January 24, March 28, 1914. 
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crowded out by factories, moved to another locality and the 
program continued with Bohemian Slavs. This work, directed 
by F. D. Butchart, was sustained by three cooperating groups: 
the O. C. M.S., the A. C. M. S., and the Cleveland Disciples’ _ 
Union. As early as 1891, J. Z. Tyler of the Euclid Avenue 
church had instigated the movement. When the Broadway 
building was dedicated, it became the first church Disciples 
ever built primarily for new Americans.” 

The second Daily Vacation Bible School, started by Ohio 
Disciples, was held in the new Broadway church in the sum- 
mer of 1914. There were 544 pupils enrolled, representing 
many nationalities and denominations.” 

About this time, Hettie Simpson of the Cleveland Franklin 
Circle church maintained a Bible school for Chinese in the Y. 
M. C..A...On March 18, 1914, the Circle church ‘took an- 
other forward step when it received fourteen Hungarian 
Slovaks into membership, with the idea of assisting them in 
organizing a congregation of their own if they desired it.” 

The church at Bowling Green entertained the Sixty-third 
Convention of Ohio Disciples, June 2-4, 1914. P. H. 
Welshimer of Canton was president; W. D. Ward, vice 
president; L. G. Randall, treasurer; and, I. J. Cahill, sec- 


retanyes 


The program opened with a fellowship supper at the United 
Brethren Church. P. H. Welshimer gave the president’s ad- 
dress that evening. P. M. Kendall led the song services for 
the whole convention. Speakers featured at this convention 
were: W. R. Walker, who spoke on rural work; L. N. D. 
Wells, who gave an address on church publicity; and Mrs. 
Ziv ¥.) Batess Wii RiexMofiett, ly) Ly Lowe; 9] aN: areens aes 

"hid., April 4, 1914. 

“Ohio Work, August, 1914. 


Christian Standard, April 4, 1914. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1914, p. 3. 
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Mercer,C:.R} Oakley,’ S) S.Lappin, ‘Ward E. \Hall).P.\M. 
Kendall, R. F. Strickler, M. L. Pierce, W. H. Boden, and J. 
Campbell White. Jacob Goldner also spoke at this conven- 
tion. It is significant that the subject of his address was, “The 
Long Pastorate.”°° The cooperative brotherhood interests 
were represented by E. E. Elliot, secretary of national brother- 
hood work; F. M. Rains of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society; and, Mrs. C. E. Benlehr of the C. W. B. M.” 

A report was made to the convention of the receipt of 
twenty thousand dollars from the Cooley estate. This fund 
was designated for evangelistic work, four meetings having al- 
ready been held as a result. The general receipts had increased 
to $16,369. This was attributed to increased giving on the 
part of the churches, and an increased amount received from 
invested funds.” 

Myron C. Settle, Bible school evangelist, reported thirty 
schools had received “Front Rank” pennants in 1914. He also 
projected a crusade to get ten thousand new pupils in Ohio 
Bible schools, and ten thousand new Christians in the churches. 
To accomplish this he proposed an educational approach. A 
committee was appointed to set up standards for teaching, 
select reading courses, establish training classes in personal 
work, etc. A School of Methods, established under this pro- 
gram, was held at Toledo in December, 1913. The faculty 
members were E. W. Thornton, Hazel Lewis, Marion 
Stevenson, Cynthia Pearl Maus, Edna Rowe, and W. C. R. 
Vawter. A second school was started in Columbus in March, 
1914, and a third in Cleveland the same year. These schools 
all followed the plan originally started in 1911 by P. H. 
Welshimer, and held so successfully in the Canton church.” 


Tbid., p. 4. 
"Tbid., p. 5. Ohio Work, March, 1914. 
"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1914, pp. 29, 31. 


*7bid., pp. 10, 11, 17. 
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John Mullen and C. A. McDonald, evangelists, were added 
as new staff members of the Ohio Society in 1914. Myron C. 
Settle was called to do religious work at Gary, Indiana, and 
resigned this same year after serving two and a half years with 
the Society. His place was taken by Wilford H. McLain. The 
new Sunday school superintendent began his work in October. 
He came to Ohio from a pastorate at Point Marion, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he served after attending Bethany callers and 
Yale Divinity School.” 

During the year, new buildings were dedicated at Long 
Bottom, Monterey, A Pleasant Grove. The Norwood church 
in Hamilton County was also dedicated, and the church at 
Girard, remodeled. Traverce Harrison, who resigned as state 
eee to accept the pastorate at Bellefontaine, organized 
a congregation at Sandusky. The Santa Clara church at Day- 
ton was also organized in 1914.” 


The Canton Church Grows 


The phenomenal growth of the Canton church during this 
period deserves special attention. Back of the progress of the 
institution is the influence of the pastor, P. H. Welshimer. He 


assumed the pastorate at Canton in 1902, at the age of twenty- 


eight. Prior to coming to Canton, he had served the Millers- 
burg church and held some student pastorates around Hiram. 

In 1902, the Canton congregation numbered some five 
hundred sabia with one hundred fifty pupils in the Bible 
school. Aecnnet built his work around the Sunday school 
as the educational gateway to the church. He had the assist- 
ance of Katherine E. Staub. Together, they planned a point 
system to raise the quality of the teaching; kept a careful check 
on absentees; held weekly teachers’ meetings; engaged in 
numerous attendance contests with other schools to stimulate 


“Ohio Work, September, 1914. 
Miscellaneous news items, Christian Standard, 1914. 
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friendly rivalry; used publicity channels far in advance of the 
times; and gave recognition and attention to all who attended 
and worked in the program. Welshimer didn’t depend en- 
tirely on the school, however, for additions. Revival meetings 
were held annually.” 

By 1905, the institution had grown so large that a new 
building was necessary. A forty thousand dollar plant was 
dedicated by Z. T. Sweeney in September of that year. With 
the dedication of the new building, while enthusiasm was still 
at a high pitch, Welshimer began an evangelistic campaign. 
He was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Kendall. The Ken- 
dalls had been to the Holy Land. His collection of travel pic- 
tures and song services, and her work with children were an 
added attraction that helped the meeting. By the end of the 
thirty-seventh day, 477 additions to the church were reported. 
So much attention was gained by the meeting that Canton min- 
isters began to oppose Welshimer, serving only to give the 
revival more publicity. By the end of November, the number 
of additions had increased to 550.”" 

Before long, the whole city of Canton, then a city of 
40,000 persons, knew about the revival at the Christian 
Church. Window cards were distributed everywhere, banners 
were carried on the streetcars, streamers were suspended across 
the main streets, and thousands of tracts distributed, It turned 
out to be more than a revival meeting. It was a crusade. Asa 
result, Welshimer was soon speaking to audiences ranging in 
number to 1,500 persons. Nearly one-third of the members 
added were said to be persons from other Canton churches who 
came to believe in the plea of the Disciples of Christ.” 

A second big meeting followed in February, 1906. F. C. 
Huston led the singing and Welshimer preached. Within ten 
days there were 107 additions. The Bible school increased with 

“Christian Standard, October 6, 1906. 


"Christian Standard, September 16, 1905. 
*ITbid., December 23, 1905. 
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the church. In February, 1906, 1,377 persons were enrolled. 
By Sunday, April 2, there were 1,957 in attendance.” 

In 1912, the Canton church dedicated a big new building 
again. The new structure was large enough to seat 2,500 
persons in the sanctuary and accommodate a Bible school at- 
tendance of 3,500. This new building, containing fifty-six 
rooms, was erected at a cost of $74,000. There were 320 addi- 
tions to the church on the day it was dedicated by E. W. 
Thornton. The church continued to grow and the Bible school 
soon claimed the record of being the largest in the world. The 
first six months of 1914, the average weekly attendance at 
Sunday school was 2,898. A world’s record attendance was 
said to be established June 28, 1914, when 7,716 persons were 
present.””” 

In the dedicatory sermon delivered by E. W. Thornton in 
1912, he praised Welshimer’s genius for generalship. In 
addition to this important administrative quality, he said 
Welshimer was a great Bible preacher, that he didn’t hesitate 
to preach the same sermon over and over again, that he stressed 
the fellowship in a succession of handclasps, that he gave a 
leading position to the Bible school, and that he insisted that 
board members be active in Sunday school.’ 


The Canton School of Methods 


The School of Methods was another important contribution 
of the Canton project. It was first held January 1-8, 1911. 
Representatives from many Ohio schools attended to observe 
firsthand the successful program of the Canton Sunday school. 
In those days, room rent was-obtained at rates from one dollar 
fifty cents to two dollars a week, and meals averaged twenty 

“Ibid., February 16, 1906. 


1 bid., “March 2, 1912.: Wilcox; of. cit.,p. 312. 
™ Christian Standard, March 16, 1912. 
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cents each; so it didn’t cost the churches much to send dele- 
gates. The school was advertized: 


Canton School of Methods will show you how one adult class grew 
from nothing to 1,000. Go to hear Miss Lillie A. Faris, see W. C. 
Pierce. All religious bodies will be represented. ‘The senior minis- 
terial students at Hiram and Bethany Colleges will attend. We con- 
gratulate President Cramblet and Bates on their farsightedness. If you 
want to be a “plug” stay away from Canton. If you want to be a 
~channer’ 90,102 


A second school was held March 26-31, the following year. 
It was called the Standard School of Methods. In 1913, still 
another School of Methods was held. On the faculty were 
Earl Wilfley, I. N. McCash, Myron C. Settle, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. M. Kendall, M. L. Pierce, Lillie Faris, Mollie Jane Reed, 
W. T. Fisher, E. W. Thornton, E. J. Meacham, and P. H. 
Welshimer.*” 


Phillips Bible Institute 


Out of the Church, Bible school, and School of Methods, 
grew a third movement, Phillips Bible Institute. Thomas W. 
Phillips, philanthropist of New Castle, Pennsylvania, felt that 
the existing colleges could not supply enough ministers for 
Disciple pulpits. To correct this condition, he was willing to 
give financial backing to an educational institution that would 
provide “speed up” training for prospective preachers. He 
desired a school that would be available to those who could 
not attend college. It was to be considered as a Normal 
School of Religious Instruction to meet the emergency needs 
of pastorless churches. Because of the apparent success of the 
Canton church and Bible school, this was thought to be an 
ideal location for a preacher-training center. Canton could be 
used as a workshop and observation point, so it was thought, as 


well as a place to house the new school. The Official Board of 


Ibid., December 3, 1910. 
Ibid., April 13, 1912; February 15, 1913. 
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the Canton church approved, and the work was started. The 
curriculum provided for a three-year course, with the student 
permitted to take any and all subjects he thought he could 
carry. The plan was elastic, with no academic requirements for 
entrance; and the privilege of beginning at any time, by cor- 
respondence or as a resident student, was extended to PANEL 

The school opened September 10, 1912. M. L. Pierce was 
dean. Offices and recitation rooms were in the church build- 
ing. The movement had a popular appeal, and the student 
body soon represented twenty-eight states and provinces. Lots 
were purchased near the church building with the intention of 
soon erecting a school building.” 

The institute advertised, “No matter who you are, or what 
you do, or where you live—if you desire religious instruction, 
there is an opportunity for you, a course to supply your need, 
a way to solve your financial problem. This we guarantee.” 
Of the 643 students enrolled the first year; 82 were day 
students, 257 were night students, and 304 were correspond- 
ence students. Faculty members were M. L. Pierce, W. T. 
Fisher, P. M. Kendall, and P. H. Welshimer.™ 

The school was incorporated April 12, 1913. Incorporators 
were P. H. Welshimer, O. M. Sala, E. L. Hang, J. K. Bax- 
ter, H. B. Webber, Russell Errett, B. D. Phillips, and T. 
W. Phillips, Jr. It was supported almost exclusively by the 
Phillips family the first year. Even after the death of T. W. 
Phillips, July 21, 1912, the family continued to support the 
project. By June 8, 1913, they had contributed $54,800." 

There were 109 resident students the second year, and 705 
persons had taken the correspondence courses. As a stimulus 
to raise an endowment of $300,000, the Phillips family offered 
to give one dollar for every two received toward this goal. A 


Tbid., May 18, 1912. 

Tbid., July 27, September 21, October 19, 1912. 
I bid., June 21, June 28, 1913. 

Thid., July 26, 1913. © 
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building was planned for 1914. That same year, P. Y. 
Pendleton and W. R. Walker were added to the faculty. P. 
H. Welshimer was president of the Institution, and continued 
in that capacity until it was removed to Valparaiso, Indiana, in 
1916, where it merged with another school and lost its identity. 
After Phillips Institute went out of existence, most of the 
students who continued in training went to Bethany College. 
The failure of the institute was largely a failure of financial 


support. The Canton church alone couldn’t carry the heavy 
burden.*”° 


A. L. B. Inductive University 


C. Manley Rice, a young Disciple preacher serving the 
church at Wooster, opened the A. L. B. Inductive University 
in that city in the early years of the new century. The school 
was sponsored by the Academic Lyceum Bureau, and chartered 
by the state. Courses could be taken in residence or by corre- 
spondence. Special courses for the training of ministers were 
proposed. Apparently the institution ceased to exist within 
a few years, though some degrees were granted.’ 


Hiram Becomes a Missionary Tratming Center 


James Alexander Beattie became president of Hiram Col- 
lege in 1902. Dr. Beattie, a Bethany graduate and brother- 
in-law of Abram Teachout, was chosen from the trustees’ 
board of Hiram College. Prior to coming to Hiram, he had 
been president of Oskaloosa College in Iowa. Beattie was 
succeeded by Edmund Burrett Wakefield, who served as act- 
ing president 1903-04. Wakefield was a Hiram graduate who 
had achieved a great deal of recognition as a geologist. He 
was with the United States Geological Survey, a member of 
the original party that explored Yellowstone National Park. 


Ibid., July 25, 1914. P. H. Welshimer, Concerning the Disciples (Cin- 
cinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 1935), p. 110. 

Christian Standard, July 9, 1904. Henry K. Shaw, Saga... op. cit., pp. 
98, 99 
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A former minister at North Bloomfield and Warren, he was 
called to the Hiram faculty in 1890. Wakefield was liked 
by all; but withal a modest man, he preferred the classroom 
to the administrator’s office, and was glad to turn the presi- 
dency over to Carlos C. Rowlison. The trustees selected Dr. 
Rowlison on the recommendation of Herbert L. Willett, who 
was giving a series of lectures at Hiram at the time. Rowlison 
served the college until Miner Lee Bates became president 
in 1907. Dr. Bates was a graduate of the class of ninety-five. 
He had held pastorates at Newark and Warren, Ohio, East 
Orange, New Jersey and West Fifty-Sixth Street, New York. 
When in New York, he was a graduate student at Columbia 
University. The new president had made a good record in 
the ministry, was an able speaker and administrator, and from 
the beginning had the confidence of the student body, faculty, 
and trustees.” 


In the early years of the century, a great interest in mission- 
ary work took hold of the students. Professor B. S. Dean 
wrote in 1910 that Hiram in the past sixteen years had sent 
sixty of its students to foreign fields; about twenty-five per 
cent of all missionaries of the Disciples. He believed that 
Professor Paul’s Mission Study class, which enrolled 230 
students, was the largest class of its kind in the world.” As 
early as 1904, Hiram had thirty missionaries in active service. 


“Frederick A. Henry, Captain Henry of Geauga (Cleveland: The Gates 
Press, 1942), pp. 659, 678, 708, 709. 

Christian Standard, March 19, 1910. 

“OQ hig Counselor, August, 1904, states the Hiram trained missionaries in 
service then were located in India, China, Japan, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
United States. They were: John McGavran, Dr. Mary McGavran, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Brown, Joseph Grainger, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. M. Frost, Adelaide Gail Frost, Dr. Rosa Lee Oxer, Miss Susie 
Rawson, Miss Mary Kelly, Dr. and Mrs. E. I. Osgood, Francis Hertzog, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Titus, Miss Carmie Hostetler, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. McPherson, 
Miss Nora Collins, Miss Adaline Hunt, Miss Ora Haight; and H. J. Derthick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis McLaughlin. Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Dannenburg and Miss 
Ruth Meacham were soon to go to China. 
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In 1905, the enrollment at Hiram was 305. The senior 
class that year was the largest ever graduated. Out of forty- 
one students in this class, eighteen had prepared to enter the 
ministry. Some thirty members of the student body were 
preaching each Sunday in the rural churches around Hiram.” 

In the fall of 1906, the faculty and Bible department called 
a conference of Ohio Disciple preachers to discuss the aims of 
the brotherhood Centennial. Messages were given by J. H. 
Goldner, J. E. Lynn, C. C. Rowlison, W. J. Wright, C. A. 
Picci ae.) Loday ay we Portune, 1,.). Gani Cel. bank 
and E. I. Osgood.* In 1907, there were sixteen students in 
the Volunteer Band. The G. L. Wharton Memorial Home 
and Scholarship Fund for sons and daughters of missionaries 
was projected about this time. 


Five new faculty members were added in 1910. During 
the year, forty-three young men were studying for the minis- 
try, and several more for the mission field. Hiram was still 
headquarters for missionary training and a mecca for mission- 
aries on furlough. Alexander Li, a native Chinese and product 
of Disciple missionary work in China, taught Chinese to those 
who had volunteered for the Orient. Interest in religion is 
indicated in a report by J. E. Pounds, pastor of the Hiram 
church. He claimed that ninety-five per cent of the students 
at the college were members of the church.*” 


In 1911, by action of the trustees, the old Preparatory De- 
partment was abolished. A sub-freshman class was continued 
for one year to accommodate students who had almost reached 
college entrance standards.” | 

During 1912, a big evangelistic meeting was held on the 
campus, as well as a missionary rally under the leadership of 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1905, pp. 15, 16. 
“Christian Standard, August 18, 1906. 
“Ibid., November 19, December 31, 1910. 
"The Harbinger, May, 1911. 
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E. W. Allen and C. P. Hedge. In 1913, Professor Coleman 
Bancroft completed his fifty-sixth year on the faculty and was 
given special honors. That same year, the school received 
$25,000 from the estate of Mrs. Letta E. Cooley, widow of 
Lathrop Cooley. The bequest was used to establish a Chair 
of Christian Literature and Service." 

It was reported in 1914 that a quiet canvass for the Almeda 
A. Booth Memorial Chair for the dean of women was already 
underwritten to the extent of $45,000. The loss of Professor 
E. E. Snoddy that year to Transylvania College was regretted, 
but the following new instructors were added: Ralph C. 
Goodale, Albert A. Crecilius, Barton J. Haggard, and Salome 
Wetterholt.’™ 


End of an Era 


By this time, Ohio Disciples had discovered the city. Re- 
vivalism, however, had been almost the sole answer to the 
needs of urban centers. Thousands were gathered into the 
fellowship, and scores of practicable, though not beautiful, 
church plants were erected. In many instances, this intensified 
rather than alleviated the situation. Growing pains hurt the 
Disciple churches in this period. Educational institutions were 
not producing nearly as many trained leaders for the ministry 
as were necessary. A rural church could get along for years 
without a settled pastor, with no apparent loss of prestige or 
membership. In larger population centers, a settled pastorate 
was a necessity. In this period, the cities drained off the best 
of the rural pastors, leaving the country churches without pro- 
fessional leadership. Even this system did not supply the 
increasing need of the cities. 

The problem of how best to conserve membership gains soon 
faced the brethren. A high percentage of those persons won by 
high pressure methods were being lost. The thinking brethren 


“Christian Standard, February 12, 1912; June 7, 14, 1913. 
"“8Tbid., March 7, July 4, 1914. 
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were beginning to realize that unless they could provide 
a new evangelism, or at least supplement the old evangelism 
with a constructive program, there would be a dangerous retro- 
gression. Perhaps a saturation point had been reached. At 
any rate, beginning about this time there was a noticeable at- 
tempt at strengthening the institution through a better pro- 
gram of religious education, a more comprehensive steward- 
ship, a better trained ministry, and a deepening of the spiritual 
life. Sporadic revivals of the familiar type—a professional 
evangelistic company with preacher, children’s workers, chalk 
artists, singers, and entertainers—occurred from time to time, 
but were rapidly coming into disfavor for the most part. Ohio 
Disciples were slowly learning that the answer to the need of 
the cities was more than merely getting names on the church 
roster. 


549, 
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FROM WORLD WAR TO WORLD 
DEPRESSION, 1915-1930 


[Biro piscipLrs WERE FACED with war, prosperity, and 
world-wide financial depression in the period 1915-1930. War 
industries accelerated the population movement to urban cen- 
ters. Many downtown churches, heretofore in favorable loca- 
tions, suddenly found themselves in factory or shabby busi- 
ness districts; members having moved miles away to the sub- 
urbs. For the most part, this embarrassed the Protestant 
churches. They were not prepared to assimilate the foreign- 
born and ethnic groups found unexpectedly in their midst. 

In the early part of the period there was a great restlessness 
on the part of Disciple ministers. This was due to meager 
salaries offered by most churches, the increase in commodity 
prices, and the rush for city pulpits. Ministers seemed intent 
on bettering themselves while the opportunity lasted and 
hastened to change pulpits as frequently as possible. This 
worked a great hardship on the churches, preventing them 
from doing the best possible work. During some of these 
years, the annual personnel change involved as many as one- 
third of the Ohio churches. The rate was much higher among 
the larger city congregations employing full-time ministers. 

The years following World War I were lush years for great 
financial campaigns on a national basis. Inspired by the results 
of war-emergency drives, and taking advantage of the new 
promotional techniques; missionary, educational, and benevo- 
lent institutions set out to accumulate funds. Some of these 
drives, such as the Men and Millions Movement, were suc- 
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cessful.. On the other hand, the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment ended in a fiasco. There was a substantial increase in 
the permanent funds of the Ohio Society and Hiram College 
during these years. 

Following a brief business recession in 1921, there was an 
upward trend in financial circles, and an era of post-war 
prosperity followed. This continued until the stock market 
crash of 1929 ushered in the great depression and subsequent 
social changes which mark another era in church life. 

World War I was popular with the churches. Some minis- 
ters went so far as to identify the war with the kingdom of 
God. The religious views of the time, relative to the war, 
were more on the neurotic than on the reasonable side. Chau- 
vinistic patriotism pervaded the intellectual atmosphere. A 
manifestation of this was the revival of the Ku Klux Klan, a 
post-war social phenomenon which stimulated the self-right- 
eous passions of native, white, Protestants with a pseudo-ideal- 
ism. Because of the nature of its constituency, the Disciples’ 
churches were especially susceptible, and great inroads were 
made on the membership. Many pastors of the opportunist 
school used the K. K. K. to bolster their local programs. The 
Klan was quite strong in northeastern Ohio, coming to the 
climax of its power in the riots of 1924 in connection with a 
Klan parade at Niles. Following this, its decline was rapid. 
When certain public exposures were made, and the movement 
fell into disrepute generally, “Klan” churches that had experi- 
enced a mushroom growth dropped back to old attendance 
levels. 

On the credit side of the ledger, as far as Ohio Disciples 
were concerned, was a genuine interest in the peace movement. 
Beginning about 1921, the brotherhood took a better view, and 
became quite peace-minded. This was reflected in various con- 
vention resolutions, sermons, and in cooperation with world 
Christian. movements. flune centralization . of brotherhood 
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agencies, ministers’ institutes and reading courses, and the 
beginning of summer conferences for young people were indi- 
cations of a trend toward a more constructive program. 

With the exception of the conflict between United Society 
and anti-United Society forces, which reached a bitter stage 
around 1925, churches for the most part were becoming stabt- 
lized and adjusted to urban environment by the end of this 
period. One of the most important advances of the times was 
in the matter of stewardship. Systematic, regular giving to 
Christian causes was a well-established principle by the late 
twenties. 


The Nelsonville Convention, 1915 


The O. C. M. S. and the O. C. W. B. M. held the usual 
joint convention of the two organizations, May 25-27, 1915, at 
Nelsonville. W.D. Ward was president of the Ohio Society, 
and Mrs. M. E. Baker was president of the women’s organiza- 
tion. Among the featured speakers was Wayne B. Wheeler, 
representing the Anti-Saloon League, by this time a strong 
political force. He spoke on the status of the movement for 
national prohibition of intoxicating liquor. A special laymen’s 
session of the convention attracted eight hundred men. A 
women’s meeting held at the same time drew a crowd of five 
hundred.* 

According to the Committee on Pastoral Relations, ninety- 
four Ohio preachers had changed their fields of labor since 
the last convention.” Net receipts for the O. C. M. S. were 
listed as $15,575.60. The field workers and missionary pas- 
tors reported a total of 1,475 persons added to the church rolls 


’Proceedings ... Op. cit., 1915, p. 3. Christian Standard, June 12, 1915. 
Other prominent speakers at the convention were: H. J. Derthick, E. E. Snod- 
dy, S. J. Corey, F. W. Burnham, John H. Booth, and J. H. Mohorter. 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1915, p. 6. Committee members were: J. H. 
Goldner, W. S. Goode, F. C. Ford, Crayton S. Brooks, and Justin N. Green. 
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through their efforts. New churches planted were Oakley 
(Cincinnati), North Hill (Akron), Stillwater, and West 
Side (Newark).° 


Something New—The Every-Member Canvass 


In 1915, only forty churches in Ohio were making use of 
the Every-Member Canvass with its weekly offering envelope 
plan. Secretary Cahill spent a great deal of time promoting 
the idea among the brethren. In 1916, fifty more congregations 
adopted the program; showing advancement, but also a very 
apparent weakness in the field of stewardship. Systematic 
giving was one of the goals of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment, which came to Ohio in March of that year. It is probable 
that the stewardship education coming from the movement 
meant more to the brotherhood than the actual raising of 
$6,300,000 for missionary, benevolent, and educational insti- 
tutions of the Disciples. The Men and Millions Movement 
had been inaugurated at the Toronto Convention of 1913. 
There had also been a recruiting goal of one thousand young 
people for the missionary fields and the ministry. Due largely 
to the war, the ambition for recruits was not realized, but 
the whole program was unequaled at the time by any Protes- 
tant body.* 


The Mt. Vernon Convention, 1916 


The convention at Mt. Vernon, May 23-25, 1916, was the 
sixty-fifth annual gathering of the Ohio Society, and the for- 
tieth meeting of the women’s organization. T. L. Lowe of 
Columbus presided over meetings of the former group, and 
Mrs. F. A. Cramer, of the latter. The number of delegates 


*Ibid., pp. 14, 17, 19. 


“Christian Standard, January 9, 1915; January 8, March 11, 1916. Ohio 
Work, March 1916. Survey of Service, op. cit., p. 15. 
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was estimated at seven hundred fifty persons. W. E. M. | 
Hackleman led the song services.” 


Among the speakers were S. S. Lappin, Lucy King De 
Moss, J. A. Canby, F. D. Kershner, R. A. Doan, J. D. Dris- 
kill, Myers Y. Cooper, Mrs. Anna Atwater, Walter Athearn, 
R. E. Elmore, A. McLean, H. A. Eicher, Sylvia Seigfried, 
and Abram E. Cory.° | 


Total receipts for the Ohio Society, including income from 
invested funds, were $24,723.69. A. R. Teachout reported that 
the assets of the trust funds had reached $104,783.72. Field 
workers accounted for 1,146 accessions to the churches. New 
congregations organized since the last convention were Branch 
Hill, Hill Top (Columbus), East Columbus, Caledonia, 


and Dennison.‘ 


J. H. Goldner, reporting for the Committee on Pulpit Sup- 
ply, declared his committee had corresponded with 226 men 
seeking Ohio pulpits, and ninety-six Ohio churches seeking 
ministers. The committee had succeeded in placing fifty-one 
of the ministers, and in getting evangelists for forty-five 
churches wishing to hold special meetings. One hundred 
thirty-one churches had changed ministers since the last conven- 
tion! At the special laymen’s meeting, there was a discussion 
on the need of increasing the salaries of ministers because of 
increased living costs.° 


A special commission to study needs in rural areas had been 
appointed at the previous convention, and Chairman C. A. 
Freer made an optimistic report. He claimed the Disciples 
had four hundred churches in communities less than 2,500 
in population. A questionnaire had been sent to these churches 
and 126 replies were received. The statistics revealed a local 

‘Ohio Work, June 1916; Proceedings ... op. cit., 1916, p. 3. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1916, pp. 3, 4, 11. 


"bid. pp) 4)°23, 390. 
‘Ibid., p. 8. Christian Standard, June 3, 1916. 
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church membership average of 120. The average annual 
salary paid to ministers, including half-time churches, was 
$529.71. The committee declared that the study showed the 
condition of rural churches was better; they were actually 
gaining in strength, though there was a need among them for 
better cooperation and fraternity. A recommendation was 
made for ministers to consider work in rural fields.” 


The First War Year, 1917 


On January 15, 1917, the Ohio Society moved into new 
offices on the fifth floor of The Arcade, Cleveland. The fol- 
lowing September another move was made, this time to the 
ninth floor of the same building. About this time, Wilford H. 
McLain, who had served as state superintendent of Bible 
schools for three years, resigned to accept a pastorate at Niles. 
McLain had been very active in the promotion of Bible school 
institutes throughout the state, and was instrumental in help- 
ing to raise the teaching standards of these schools by creating 
an interest in the new methods in religious education. His 
successor, H. B. Schultheis of Buffalo, did not take up the work 
until September ; so McLain gave part-time work to the cause 
in the intervening months.” 

C. B. Reynolds of Alliance was president of the Sixty-sixth 
Convention, held at Bellefontaine, beginning May 22, 1917. 
In the key-note address, he spoke on the subject, “The Con- 
tribution of One Hundred Thousand Disciples to the Building 
of the Kingdom.” This was in line with the promotional 
emphasis of the convention which stressed the successful con- 
clusion of the Men and Millions drive.” 

Total receipts for the year were $29,441.66. By this time 
the trust funds had grown to $113,383.99. The emphasis on 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1916, pp. 12, 13. 
Ohio Work, January, February, September, 1917. 
“Ibid., June, 1917. Proceedings ... op, cit., 1917, p. 3. 
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the every-member canvass and the use of weekly envelopes 
was beginning to bear fruit. The Ways and Means Committee 
recommended that tithing, as a regular practice, should be 
seriously considered. Congregations reported as newly organ- 
ized were Pomeroy, Cheviot (Cincinnati), and East (Day- 
ton).”* 

According to the Committee on Pulpit Supply, the person- 
nel turnover among the ministers was still accelerating. Since 
the last convention, 168 churches had changed ministers; 
nearly 40 per cent of the total number. Thirty-nine churches 
were looking for pastors.” 

The Ohio C. W. B. M. reported a twenty-five-year survey 
in connection with the 1917 convention. The following sta- 
tistics were published to show the gains made: 


1892 1917 
143 Auxiliaries 270 Auxiliaries 
3,186 Members 8,563 Members 


$4,145.31 for National Treasury $41,575.90 for National Treasury 


Between 1875 and 1892, the O. C. W. B. M. had raised 
a sum of $36,817.27. In the following twenty-five years the 
same organization raised $529,806.67, making a grand total 
of monies raised since the beginning of $566,623.94. The 
women further emphasized their achievements by declaring in 
this period they had established and equipped an office for 
headquarters, published a monthly paper, financed buildings’ 
in China and South America, and at present were supporting 
twenty-five Living Links.” | 

On April 2, 1917, President Woodrow Wilson appeared 
before Congress asking for a Declaration of War against Ger- 
many. This was granted on April 6. On May 18, 1917, 

“Ibid., 1917, pp. 5, 12, 19. 
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Congress passed the Selective Service Act to conscript a million 
men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. The Euro- 
pean war had been going on for two years and eight months. 
The United States, by these actions, changed status from spec- 
tator to participant. Members of the Ohio National Guard 
were sent at once to Camp Sheridan for training. Camp Sher- 
man at Chillicothe was opened to receive inductees in Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

By late fall of 1917, it became apparent to Ohio Disciples 
that special work was needed at Camp Sherman, where thou- 
sands of Ohio soldiers were receiving military training. State 
Evangelist W. H. Boden was sent to Chillicothe to work with 
the church there and with the Disciple young men at the 
camp. Craig W. Schwarts, minister at Lindenwald, was en- 
gaged in Y. M.C. A. activities at the camp. The Bellefontaine 
convention, held a few weeks after war had been declared, 
recognized some of the problems raised by the war emergency; 
suggested that churches have Honor Rolls, give New Testa- 
ments to their servicemen, respond to Red Cross and other 
appeals, and “Keep the home fires burning.” For the most 
part, the churches went all out for the war effort. One of the 
patriotic slogans, popular at the time, was “Line up your school 
as.a War Unit.””” 

A committee of Disciple ministers and laymen visited Camp 
Sherman in November to study the situation at first hand. 
This committee recommended that the Ohio Society cooperate 
with the War Commission of the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society in order to work out a strong program for the 
soldiers. Ministers from all over Ohio were invited to meet 
at Chillicothe on December 14 to view the camp, visit the 
soldiers, and counsel together for work. The ministers worked 
out a plan of volunteer civilian chaplaincy to be set up at the 
camp until a permanent work could be established. Traverce 


“Ohio Work, October, 1917. 
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Harrison and L. P. Clark were among the first ministers to 
spend a few weeks at Camp Sherman on this plan. Other Dis- 
ciple ministers followed, serving about two weeks at a time.” 

In the late summer of 1918, W. D. Ward was in the field, 
working with the church at Chillicothe, and with the soldiers 
at Camp Sherman. Churches were advised to send names of 
inductees to him. D. W. Teachout of Cleveland was general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Sherman, but soon had 
to leave to become General Superintendent of Religious Work 
in all the camps in America. His place was filled at Camp 
Sherman by another Disciple, R. A. Doan. Joseph L. Garvin 
was also engaged at Camp Sherman as religious work direc- 
tor for the Y. M. C. A. The Ohio Society supported the work 
of W. D. Ward by special contributions from the churches 
and its portion of the money from the Men and Millions drive 
allocated for that purpose.” 


How Disciples Viewed the War in 1918 


In the early months of 1918, pulpit and press did little more 
than reflect common popular views concerning the justification 
of the conflict. Sermon subjects and feature articles bore 
propagandised titles as: “The War Against War,” and, 
“Making the World Safe for Democracy.” An article in the 
Christian Standard approached the subject from a different 
angle: “Is Germany the Final Refutation of Rationalism?” 

Writers for the Christian Standard, who for a long time had 
been critical of certain groups among the Disciple ministers 
who had been trained in the larger non-Disciple seminaries, 
saw in the propaganda issues of the war a golden opportunity 
for verbal thrusts at their brethren. They identified German 
“Kultur” (rationalism and philosophy) with the teachings of | 


*Ibid., November, December, 1917; February, 1918. 
"Thid., July, 1918. 
“Christian Standard, February 16, 1918. 
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these seminaries, objecting to anything that appeared to have 
come from Germany in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Several very clever cartoon strips embellished the 
journal; cartoons which portrayed “Kultur” as a theological 
professor committed to the progressive religious movements 
in America. By implication, therefore, an impression prevailed 
that the so-called progressives in the brotherhood (the pro- 
United Society men) were inclined to be un-American in their 
teaching and pagan in their philosophy.” 

The Sixty-seventh Annual Convention of the Ohio Society 
opened in Warren Central church, May 21, 1918. This was 
primarily a “War” convention. A reporter stated of the 
speeches, “Every theme was tempered with the great world 
crisis.” C. R. Oakley gave the president’s address on the sub- 
ject, “The Call of Today.” The big-name speakers were 
Frank D. Willis, Henry F. Cope, and Harry F. Ward. Sub- 
jects under discussion by the brethren were a two-year pro- 
gram of advance, evangelism, tithing, and the every-member 
canvass.” 

The Committee on Pulpit Supply reported it had placed 
forty-five ministers in Ohio pulpits, but “restlessness on the 
part of pastor and people continues to be a great peril to our 
Ohio work.” Five Ohio ministers were in the army Y. M. C. 
A. service at this time. Since the last convention there had 
been 109 pastoral changes. Thirty-six congregations were 
still without regular pastors.” 

Toward the end of 1918, it was apparent that the war had 
made many changes in the churches. War emergency jobs had 
provoked a major shift in population. Migration from rural 
areas to the eight larger cities in Ohio was accelerated. City 


Christian Standard, February 16, 1918. This is one of several issues that 
carried this theme. 


*Tbhid., June 8, 1918. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1918, pp. 3, 18, 19. Ohio 
Work, June, 1918. 
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ministers experienced a great deal of difficulty in helping new- 
comers to get adjusted. Some of the larger churches had clubs 
for lonesome people, meeting on Sunday afternoons in the 
church social rooms. Opportunity was given for these persons 
to get acquainted with one another and with the regular mem- 
bers of the church. There was a housing shortage; even sleep- 
ing rooms rented at a premium. Some ministers reported the 
war had revived the mid-week prayer meeting, while others 
declared it had depleted it. By September the whole nation 
was struggling with the problem of high prices for commodity 
goods, and ministers were trying to meet high living costs on 
inadequate salaries. Not a few of them were forced to leave 
the ministry, temporarily at least, to take war jobs to support 
their families. The terrible influenza epidemic in the winter 
of 1918-19 caused an unprecedented number of deaths. Mor- 
ticians and ministers were kept busy day and night conducting 
funerals. During the weeks the epidemic was at its peak, 
churches were closed. Throughout the whole winter, attend- 
ance at church and Sunday school was low. Many parents 
lost sons at Camp Sherman where the death rate from influ- 
enza was reported one of the highest of all training camps.” 

Secretary Cahill wrote in Ohio Work that the week of 
November 5-11, 1918, was one of the greatest weeks in his- 
tory. He claimed Ohio voted dry on November 5, and “A 
saloonless nation by 1920 is now practically assured.” That 
same week, Kaiser Wilhelm abdicated his throne, and Ger- 
many’s military machine crumbled. A false armistice report, © 
prior to November 11, when hostilities ceased, became a day 
of celebration throughout the state, not in sober prayers of 
thanksgiving, but in riotous self-righteous rejoicing.” - 

The Summit County Disciples’ Union was formed in the 
fall of 1918, and C. J. Tannar was made extension secretary. 


“Ohio Work, September, October, 1918. 
*Ibid., December, 1918. 
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The Union was instrumental in planting four congregations 
in the city of Akron, and assisting in the organization of 
others. E. P. Wise followed Tannar as secretary, and he in 
turn was followed by C. A. Freer.” 


“The Good Old Days Are Gone” 


The end of World War I didn’t mean the end of the prob- 
lems it had posed for the churches. Even at Camp Sherman, 
it became necessary to continue emergency religious work. 
The minister at Chillicothe claimed he needed more room for 
the growing Bible school program. Socials for returning 
soldiers were held frequently, various groups in the church 
entertaining from forty to fifty overseas veterans at a time.” 

One thousand persons were counted at the first post-war 
convention, held at Akron May 20-22, 1919. This marked 
the sixty-eighth gathering of the Ohio Society, and the forty- 
third for the C. W. B. M. Convention President E. P. Wise 
gave the keynote address when he spoke on the subject, 
“The Disciples and the Present World Crisis.”” 

In no place was the crisis in church affairs more apparent 
than in the shifting relationship between pastors and churches. 
Since the last convention, some 141 churches had changed 
ministers; nearly one-third of the Ohio churches. The crying 
need of the hour was stability, but this was hard to attain. In 
spite of the many changes in the pulpits of the state, only 
twenty congregations were seeking pastors at the time of the 
convention.” 

On the suggestion of the Board of Managers, and by the 
recommendation of the Ways and Means Committee, the 


*Christian Standard, December 4, 1920. Frank E. Rowe, History of the 
High Street Church of Christ, 1839-1942 (Akron: Private Printing, 1942). 
Henry K. Shaw, A Brief Account of the Disciples in Summit County, Ohio 
(Elyria, Ohio, author, 1945). 

*Ohio Work, May, 1919. 

*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1919, p. 3. 

*"Tbid., p. 9. 
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Akron convention abolished the former district units and re- 
organized the Ohio Society on the county plan. Substantially 
the same arguments were presented for this change as had been 
presented years before when the smaller units were abandoned 
in favor of larger districts. Counties were urged to organize 
on the basis of the recently-formed Summit County Disciples’ 
Union, with county conventions to be held annually under 
the direction of field workers of the Ohio Society.” 


State Society receipts for the year were $43,266.36. This 
was $12,000 above the regular offering, due to special War 
Emergency Drive receipts.” 


The staff of field workers was increased during the summer 
of 1919. W.H. Boden became full-time evangelist; W. G. 
Loucks, who had been regional Bible school superintendent 
under the American Christian Missionary Society, accepted the 
position as state Bible school superintendent; and W. D. 
Ward continued as war-pastor at Camp Sherman.” 


In the fall, the Inter-Church World Movement occupied 
the attention of church leaders. In Ohio, Hardin County 
was the first to be surveyed. The survey recommended that 
Ohio Disciples should assume responsibility for religious work 
in the Scioto Marsh region because the East Branch and Mc- 
Guffey congregations were already located there, and since a 
majority of the immigrants came from a Disciple constituency 
in Kentucky. Participation in the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment, on a brotherhood basis, had been authorized by the Inter- 
national Convention of 1919. Though the movement itself 
was a worthy one, and the original surveys well done, it was 
doomed to failure because the costs exceeded the income by a 
tremendous amount. When the project was liquidated a few 
years later, the Disciples of Christ were asked for over $600,- 

“Ohio Work, June, August, 1919. 
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000 as their share in the under-writings of the defunct move- 
ment. This was a hard blow to the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society which was just recently organized; yet it was the 
only organization in the brotherhood that could logically as- 
sume this “debt of honor.” Because the United Society ac- 
cepted the responsibility, it became the target of criticism on 
the part of independent brotherhood forces.” 

By action of the International Convention of 1919 at Cin- 
cinnati, the United Christian Missionary Society was formed. 
Its work became effective October 1, 1920. This action 
had been contemplated and discussed a great number of years 
with the thought that such a union would coordinate the work 
of the various national agencies, eliminate overlapping of func- 
tions, reduce the expense of administration, and provide each 
cause with a fair share of the brotherhoods financial support. 


Also, it was thought the plan would eliminate to a large ex- 
. tent the competition by the agencies for the loyalty of members 


of local congregations. The new United Society was composed 
crane or poards: AG, MASE COW ABS NAY E.“Co ME: os. 
Church Extension, Ministerial Relief, and the National Be- 
nevolent Association. All state societies, however, retained 
their separate organizations as before. The old fear of the 
Disciples, centralization and ecclesiasticism, first manifested in 
1830 with the dissolution of the Mahoning Baptist Association, 
was not dead by any means. The organization of the United 
Society crystallized the sentiment of opposition forces, and 
the specter of ecclesiastiphobia raised its head again.” 

The year 1919 closed with the Ohio Society receiving its 
largest single gift, a mortgage note of $50,000 from A. R. 
Teachout of Cleveland. It was set up as the A. R. Teachout 


Fund, and the earnings of this trust were to be divided three 


*Ibid., November, 1919. Survey of Service, op. cit., pp. 15, 16. 
“Survey of Service, op. cit., p. 15. Ohio Work, November, 1919. 
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ways: to a building fund, an educational fund, and a mission 
preachers’ fund.** 


The post-war year of 1919 had been one of economic and 
social unrest. A wave of strikes and lockouts had swept the 
nation, resulting in a 27 per cent increase in wages, but no 
changes in hours of labor or working conditions. I. J. Cahill 
sensed this unrest, for he concluded his report to the Akron 
convention with the words, “The good old days are gone. We 
have had them; we have enjoyed them; we have loved them; 
we have lost them forever.””* 


Beginning of the Turbulent Twenties 


The Central Ohio Society for Group Evangelism was 
formed March 29, 1920, as a result of a called meeting of Dis- 
ciple ministers in Columbus. J. H. Garvin was made presi- 
dent; J. W. Lowe, vice-president; and Professor Frank V. 
Irish, secretary-treasurer. The group proposed to assist 
weak churches, hold meetings, organize new churches, and in 
other ways supplement the work of the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Some of the brethren felt that the Ohio 
Society, with headquarters in Cleveland, was too far removed 
from central Ohio to give efficient service to this part of the 
States. 


Ohio Disciples held their second post-war convention at 
Zanesville, May 25-27, 1920. This was the Sixty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Society. L. G. Batman of Youngstown, 
the presiding officer, gave the convention address on “The 
Challenge.” Some five hundred persons attended the conven- 
tion, and the Zanesville brethren were glad to entertain Ohio 
Disciples in their new edifice.” 


8Proceedings ... op. cit., 1920, p. 17. Ohio Work, December, 1919. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1919, p. 20. 
Christian Standard, May 1, 1920. 
idee May 15, 1920. Ohio Work, June, 1920. Proceedings .. . op. Cit., 
1920 p.43; 
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Missionaries from South America, Mexico, and India spoke 
at the convention. Special recognition was given to A. Mc- 
ieeaneAdansony Walcoxss:, ts Bartlett, Li I Mercer, C: 1A. 
Kleeberger, C. A. Pearce, and M. L. Buckley, ministers who 
had given distinctive service in the past.” 

The report on the status of pastor-church relations, sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Pulpit Supply, showed little im- 
provement over the past few years. Of the five hundred 
churches in the state, 149 had made pastoral changes since the 
last convention, and forty-two churches were seeking pastors 
for their pulpits.* 


The Board of Managers reported that investigation showed 
church attendance was improving, the Bible schools were gain- 
ing ground, and the offerings to the State Society had increased 
to the extent of $4,646.35. Total receipts, which included 
the $50,000 Teachout gift, were $84,491.89, the largest in 
the history of the society.” 


The Recession Year, 1921 


Ohio Sunday schools, by this time, were beginning to take 
a more active interest in missionary work. Early in 1921, the 
Bible school of the High Street Church of Christ in Akron 
made a contribution of $1,050.69 to the national work. This 
was the largest offering made to American missions by a single 
Bible school, to that date. A photograph of the check was 
printed in World Call, and much publicity was given to the 
oft.” 

J. H. Goldner of Cleveland presided over the sessions of 
the Seventieth Convention of Ohio Disciples, held in the Ep- 
worth Methodist Episcopal Church at Marion, May 23-26, 

"Proceedings ... op. cit. 1920, pp. 3-7. 
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1921. The number of delegates was estimated at six hundred. 
This year, the two state organizations merged their programs 
into one presentation. The convention favored this united 
action.” 


Though the post-war economic boom had collapsed by this 
time, the business recession of 1921 had not yet affected the 
churches. About 20,000 business firms failed that year; em- 
ployment dropped off by one-third; and wages were reduced. 
The receipts of the Ohio Society, however, showed an increase 
of $6,121.37 over the year before; the total income being 
$39,488.26. The trust funds reached $207,421.36” 


The thirty-six persons employed full or part time by the 
Society had added 1,195 names to the church rolls. Twenty- 
seven mission points received financial assistance. Walter 
Scott Cook, who headed a committee to draft a new constitu- 
tion, read the proposals to the convention. The report was 
adopted.” 


The war hysteria of a few years before was now being re- 
placed by peace programs in the churches. Whereas before it 
had been popular to speak of the military forces of the nation 
as the church in action, now the opposite view was taken. A 
resolution offered by W. H. Carter proposed that the United 
States government take the initiative in world disarmament. 
The resolution was approved and sent to the President of the 
United States and the two Ohio Senators.” 


A study of the churches in relation to ministerial supply — 
showed that of the five hundred churches, 208 had full-time 
ministers; sixty had half-time preaching; and twelve were sup- 
plied with student preachers. Fifty-three churches were 
served by non-resident ministers, and 145 churches had no 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1921, p. 3. 

“Ibid., pp. 19, 20. Ohio Work, June, 1921. 
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regular preaching at all. The need for ministerial recruits 
Was apparent. The Committee on Pulpit Supply reported that 
125 churches had changed ministers since the last convention, 
and that twenty-nine churches were seeking ministers.” 


The war had brought great numbers of Negroes to the 
North to work in industry. The Negro population in Ohio 
at this time was close to 300,000, or three times what it had 
been at the turn of the century. Though-most of these Ne- 
groes were Baptists and Methodists, a considerable number of 
them were Disciples. Prior to 1900, they were received into 
the white churches, but after the large immigration they 
showed a tendency to segregate into their own churches, 
and ask support by missionary giving. Negro Disciples in 
Springfield, Cleveland, and Columbus by this time had organ- 
ized congregations and appealed to the State Board for help. 
The board endorsed this type of missionary work and claimed 
that the personnel among Negro Disciples was excellent. The 
Marion convention considered the matter and endorsed the 
program. Negro ministers who were seeking congregations 
gave tacit approval.*® | 

J. B. Pickel was added to the staff of state evangelists in 
the fall. W.G. Loucks, who had been heading up the Bible 
school work in the state, was given the added duty of being 
state superintendent of Christian Endeavor. This appoint- 
ment was the beginning of a correlation of youth work and 
Sunday school work in Ohio.” 


Though many changes had come into the program of the 
Disciples, one institution refused to give way. It was the 
old Yearly Meeting. Several such meetings were still being 
held in various parts of Ohio, usually on a county basis. The 
Franklin County Yearly Meeting was held in 1921 at the 

bid; pers: 
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State Fair Grounds with W. H. Book of Columbus, Indiana, 
as chief speaker.** 

A Reading Course, to assist ministers in keeping up with 
current trends in religious thought, was instituted by the State 
Board in the winter of 1921. J. H. Goldner headed the first 
committee to supervise the project, and he was assisted by C. 
N. Filson and Walter Scott Cook. The committee proposed 
that Ohio ministers read six books yearly at a fee of five dol- 
lars, payable in advance.” 


No Recession in Christian Work, 1922 


The business recession of 1921 was beginning to be felt in 
the churches in the early part of 1922. To combat this, Secre- 
tary Cahill continued to stress stewardship and advise congre- 
gations to keep up the level of giving in spite of hard times. 
The Seventy-first Annual Convention of the Ohio Society 
opened in the Broad Street church, Columbus, on May 22, 
1922. M. J. Grable was president, and some four hundred 
delegates were in attendance. Arthur “Golden Rule” Nash, 
a successful Cincinnati businessman, spoke on “The Golden 
Rule in Business.” Nash, once Disciple pastor at Bluffton, 
drew a large audience.” 

While Ohio Disciples met in Columbus, the funeral for A. 
R. Teachout was being held in Cleveland. I. J. Cahill con- 
ducted a memorial service for the philanthropist at the con- 
vention. Teachout, like Lathrop Cooley, was one of the 
outstanding Disciple benefactors in Ohio. He had been treas- 
urer of the Ohio Society trust funds for thirty-five years, and 
had increased these funds by a personal gift of $50,000 a few 
months prior to his death. He is noted also for having estab- 
lished the Teachout Foundation by a deed of gift of $100,000. 

“Christian Standard, July 2, 1921. 


“Ohio Work, November, 1921. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1922, p. 3. 
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The management of the foundation was committed to five 
trustees, of whom his son David W. Teachout was chairman. 
The income of this trust was to be used forever in causes in 
which he had been interested.” 

The Ministers’ Reading Course, officially launched in Janu- 
ary, 1922, already enrolled fifty ministers. Another new 
_ educational feature with Disciple preachers was the inaugura- 
tion of ministers’ institutes. Five of these were sponsored by 
the Ohio Society in the fall and winter of 1922. Secretary 
Cahill reported them as “the latest thing in Ohio.” Sub- 
jects studied at these institutes were World Conditions, the 
Social Ministry of the Church, Religious Education, Church 
Organization, and the Bible. Institutes were held at Cincin- 
nati, Bowling Green, Columbus, Akron, and Steubenville.” 

Field workers for the Ohio Society in 1922 were E. D. 
Murch, W. G. Loucks, W. H. Boden, and J. B. Pickel. In 
addition to the usual number of mission churches receiving 
support, Negro churches at Dayton, Springfield, and Cleve- 
land were helped by the Society. O. C. M. S. receipts for the 
fiscal year 1921-22 were reported at $42,548.52. Trust Fund 
assets now amounted to $211,763.97.” 

Radio reception was becoming popular about this time, and 
the Christian Standard carried its first advertisement of radio 
receivers. It offered an opportunity to get radio sets free as 
premiums for Standard subscriptions. The claim was made, 


“Christian Standard, June 17, 1922. Ohio Work, June, July, 1922. World 
Call, September, 1922. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1922, pp. 4, 7, 8. Other 
Teachout contributions include: $25,000 to the Men and Millions Movement, 
$15,000 to Hiram College, $5,000 to the Cleveland Disciples’ Union, $10,000 to 
the C. W. B. M., $3,000 to Ministerial Relief, $30,000 to the Cleveland Chris- 
tian Home, and $25,000 to the Franklin Circle church in Cleveland in the 
form of a trust to be administered by the Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 
These and other gifts made Teachout Ohio’s largest contributor to brother- 
hood work. 

“Proceedings ... Op. cit., 1922, pp. 15, 16. Christian Standard, December 
9, 1922. Faculty members were: S. J. Corey, Alva W. Taylor, Cynthia Pearl 
Maus, Hazel A. Lewis, W. G. Loucks, and I. J. Cahill. 


PProceedings:. .1- Op. €tt., 1922) ippowb2, 49, (24), 25. 
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“Where there is a radio in the home, the mother never needs 
to worry where her boy is at night.” Churches were advised 
to purchase radios to promote the social life of the congre- 
gation.” 

Dayton Convention Report, 1923 - 


The Westminster Presbyterian Church of Dayton was used 
to house the Seventy-second Annual Meeting of the conven- 
tion of Ohio Disciples, May 21-24, 1923. President John E. 
Pounds opened the convention arith an address, “Among You 
as One that Serves.”” 

According to Walter Scott Cook, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Pulpit Supply, more stability was being achieved 
in pastor-church relationships. Since the last convention, 
eighty-five congregations had changed ministers. Though 
still too high, the rate of personnel changes had started to de- 
cline. The committee also reported Ohio Disciples had 207 
congregations employing full-time pastors; fifty-seven minis- 
ters were on a part-time basis; and sixty-four churches had 
nonresident ministers. Twenty-three congregations were 
seeking pastors. It was estimated that the length of the aver- 
age Ohio pastorate was four years.”® 

Convention statistics showed 579 registrations. The thirty- 
nine persons employed by the Ohio Society accounted for 
1,125 new members on the church rolls. Thirty-two mission 
points in Ohio received financial assistance. Receipts, includ- 
ing new gifts to the trust funds, interest on investments, and 
gifts by churches and Tce rena amounted to $76, 249, ait 
The assets of the trust funds now stood at $245,669.84. 
Women of the C. W. B. M. had a special celebration in recog- 
nition of reaching their goal of $36,000 for the construction 
of Mary Lyons Hall at Asuncion, Paraguay. Those responsi- 

“Christian Standard, June 17, 1922. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1923, p. 3. 
“I bid., p25: 
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ble for raising $50,000 for the Jessie Brown Pounds Memorial 
Chair of Religious Education at Hiram College, a project 
endorsed by the last convention, reported $14,504.37 received 
to date.”’ 

First Summer Youth Conference 


The Department of Religious Education of the United 
Christian Missionary Society inaugurated three summer con- 
ferences for young people in 1920. Nine such conferences 
were held the next year. When W. G. Loucks promoted the 
pioneer Ohio summer conference, June 18-23, 1923, it was 
one of seventeen Disciple youth conferences held in the nation. 
The movement was popular in Ohio from the start. One 
hundred young people were expected on the Hiram campus, 
but 196 actually enrolled. There was an outstanding faculty. 
Few people suspected at the time that the conference move- 
ment was to play a large rdle with Disciple youth in years 
to come.” 


Through 1924 


The possibility of holding successful evangelistic campaigns, 
even as late as 1924, was demonstrated by the Akron High 
Street church prior to Easter. George W. Knepper and 
Theodore B. Dunton were pastors of the church at the time; 
Jesse R. Kellems and -Charles H. Richards, the evangelists. 
The meeting opened with 149 additions the first Sunday. It 
continued seven weeks with 935 persons added to the church. 
Of these, 405 were men and boys. The Easter Bible school 
attendance set an all-time record for the congregation, with 
2,709 persons meeting in the various classes. The meeting 

"Ibid., pp. 20-22, 26. Ohio Work, June, 1923. 

“Survey of Service, op. cit., pp. 208, 209. Ohio Work, May, 1923. Chris- 
tian Standard, July 14, 1923. W. G. Loucks, The Story of the Conference 
Movement in Ohio (Cincinnati: Powell and White, 1938). First faculty 
members were: Charles Darsie, C. M. Yocum, Arthur J. Culler, Hazel A. Lewis, 


Mary Kelly, Cynthia Pearl Maus, Donald McGavran, Mrs. F. E. Dilley, and 
I. J. Cahill. David Teachout and George W. Knepper were special lecturers. 
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was also successful financially, for when all expenses had been 
met, there remained a surplus of three thousand dollars in the 
evangelistic fund.” 

Myers Y. Cooper, Cincinnati layman, who was to become 
governor of Ohio five years later, presided over the sessions 
of the Seventy-third Convention of the Ohio Society, at Ash- 
land, May 19-24, 1924. The Forty-eighth Convention of 
the Ohio C. W. B. M. was held at the same time. The regis- 
trations indicated at least 533 persons were in attendance.” 

That the convention was conscious of critical conditions on 
the international scene is evidenced in a resolution sent to the 
Senate of the United States requesting this body to take favor- 
able action in making the United States a member nation of 
the World Court of International Justice.” 

The convention was not unaware of what changing social 
and economic factors were doing to the city churches. The 
report from the Board of Managers stated that 64 per cent of 
Ohio Disciples now lived in the cities, whereas the people 
who shaped the traditions of the movement were rural folk. 
The farmer-Disciples who had established churches on the 
rural pattern in the cities were having difficulty in adjusting 
church life to meet city situations. The cities also were in a 
period of change. The building of factories and the opening 
of new residence areas initiated a shift in population from the 
city centers to the suburbs.” 

On June 28, a tornado swept in from Lake Erie at Lorain, 
with disastrous results. Most of the buildings in downtown 
Lorain were demolished, including the Christian Church edi- 
fice. The total damage to the city was estimated at twenty 
million dollars, and sixty-five lives were lost. The Lorain 
church had contemplated a new building in the near future, 


*’Frank E. Rowe, of. cit., p. 20. Christian Standard, May 10, 1924. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1924, p..3. Ohio Work, June, 1924. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1924, p. 6. 

“Ibid., p. 10. 
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but had only $6,000 in the building fund. Ohio Disciples 
were quick to respond to the call for help, nearly every church 
making a contribution to the Lorain project. The appeal for 
aid to Lorain Disciples resulted in contributions amounting to 
$17,755.81. Congregations making the highest gifts to this 
project were Canton, Euclid Avenue and Franklin Circle 
in Cleveland, and High Street in Akron.” 

The Society reported that twenty-five mission churches had 
been assisted during the year; receipts were $44,797.46, and 
$255,823.33 had accumulated in the trust funds.” 

Ohio entertained the International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ when this body met in the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium in the fall. EF. D. Butchart, secretary of the 
Cleveland Disciples’ Union, was general chairman of the 
Cleveland committee.” 


1925: 


Two evangelistic institutes, conducted by Jesse Bader, were 
held in January, 1925. The Indianola church at Columbus 
entertained one, and High Street church at Akron entertained 
the other. The Ohio Christian Missionary Society offered to 
pay transporation expense of any Ohio minister who would at- 
tend at least three sessions of one of these institutes. Some 
150 preachers took advantage of this opportunity. B. A. Ab- 
bott and J. B. Lehman were special instructors who supple- 
mented the local leadership. Abbott spoke on the contribution 
of the Campbells, Stone, and Scott; Lehman, on the problem 
of race relations.” 

Twenty-five years of pastoral leadership of J. H. Goldner 
was recognized by the Euclid Avenue church in Cleveland, be- 

“Tbid., pp. 16, 38-40. Ohio Work, July, September, 1924. 

“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1924, pp. 21, 23, 25. 


“Ohio Work, October, 1924. 


*Thid., December, 1924; January, 1925. Christian Standard, January 24, 
1925. World Call, April, 1925. 
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ginning January 4, 1925. The occasion was celebrated as 
Silver Jubilee Week. When Goldner began his ministry in 
1900, the church had a membership of 391. In 1925 the 
membership was 1,826. Following the Jubilee, the pastor 
was given a six months’ leave of absence to tour Europe, 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, and Mesopotamia.” | 

Central church at Newark entertained the Seventy-fourth 
Annual Convention of Ohio Disciples, May 25-27, 1925. 
Reed J. Downs, who presided at the meetings, gave the con- 
vention address, “Power for the Task.” Over 750 persons 
were in attendance.” 

This was a convention of many resolutions; the Ways and 
Means Committee presenting twelve, and the Resolutions 
Committee, eleven. These resolutions covered a wide field, 
including evangelism, missions, budgets, wills, the Hiram 
College Crusade, reading World Call, citizenship, the sanctity 
of the home, observing the Lord’s Day, and movies.” 


Financtal Drives 


Taking advantage of improved economic conditions and the 
apparent prosperity of the times, organizations inside and out- 
side of Ohio were bombarding the churches with appeals for 
money. In 1925 there were two separate campaigns for 
Hiram College under way, a $100,000 campaign for Cincinnati 
Bible Seminary, a building project for Cleveland Christian 
Home, the C. W. B. M. Jubilee Campaign, Near East Relief, 
the Dry Federation, and askings for special projects by the 
United Christian Missionary Society—all coming at the same 
time. I. J. Cahill offered the services of the State Office as a 
clearinghouse for those who wished to support these move- 
ments and were confused by the multiplicity of appeals.” 


“Christian Standard, January 24, 1925. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1925, p. 3. 
“Ibid., pp. 6-9. 

Loc. cit. 
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Twenty-Five Memorable Y ears 


The Newark convention marked the end of the first quarter 
century of unified management of State missions. Prior to 


1900, each district was an entity in itself, raising and distrib- 


uting its own missionary funds locally. Secretary Cahill re- 
ported that in 1900, when the State work operated through 
twenty-two missionary districts, the membership in Ohio num- 
bered 70,000 persons. By 1925, membership had grown to 
114,000 persons. He made the additional comment that in 
1900, Ohio Disciples gave $62,122.41 for missionary work 
outside Ohio, and this had increased in 1924 to $320,482.76. 
A special booklet, Twenty-Five Memorable Years of Mission 
Work, prepared by the state secretary, was distributed at 
the convention.” 

Dean Arthur J. Culler of Hiram College sounded a pro- 
phetic note in his address to the convention. He declared, 
“The church is not the ultimate institution. It is the servant 
of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God is reformed 
society. ‘The church has stressed evangelization too much to 
the neglect of other things—the creation of character is the 
greatest work of the church.”” 

By May 1, 1925, $40,000 had been raised on the campaign 
for $50,000 for the Jessie Brown Pounds Chair of Religious 
Education at Hiram College. I. J. Cahill was loaned to the 
college for a period of time so he could serve as campaign 
manager. The total income of the State Society for the fiscal 
year was $48,966.88, of which $21,185.78 was received as 


gifts from churches and individuals.” 


Since February, Mae Yoho of Huntington, West Virginia, 
had been employed as state superintendent of elementary 


"“Ibid., pp. 26, 27. Ohio Work, June, 1925. 
- @Christian Standard, June 6, 1925. 
Proceedings ... op. cit., 1925, p. 19. 
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work. ‘This made two full-time workers in the field of re- 
ligious education.” 

Mary A. Lyons of the Women’s Society was granted a leave 
of absence of one year to recover her health. Mrs. Alda R. 
Teachout of Cleveland took her place in 1925 as acting 
secretary. The following year, Miss Lyons retired, taking a 
trip to the Holy Land. She had given faithful service to the 
C.W.B.M. for one-third of a century. The Ohio C.W.B.M. 
had a temporary office in the Keith Building, Cleveland, at 
. the’ time.” 


Two Colorful Figures Called by Death 


In the deaths of Dr. S. M. Cook and John E. Pounds in 
1925, Ohio Disciples lost two stalwart preachers. Both men 
were unique in their fields. 

Dr. Cook started his career as a schoolteacher, studied 
medicine in Cincinnati, practiced seven years, then went into 
the ministry exclusively. When he gave up his profession in 
1878, he was earning $2,000 a year; a lucrative practice for 
those times. His first year of preaching brought him $250; 
quite a sacrifice in consideration of his family of six children 
and the mortgage on his home. 

Dr. Cook held his first protracted meeting in the Bell 
church near Utica. He continued his evangelistic labors in 
Knox and Morrow counties for eight years, averaging a hun- 
dred additions a year. His first settled pastorate was at North 
Eaton, Lorain County, 1884-1886. From there he went to 
the northwestern part of the state where he continued to 
preach the rest of his life. 

He considered his most outstanding achievement was in 
influencing several young men to enter the ministry. Among 
these were S. M. Cooper, S. W. Traum, D. R. Bebout, Frank 


“Ibid., p. 21. Ohio Work, March, 1925. 


“Ohio Counselor, March-April, 1925. World Call, August, 1926. Ohio 
Work, June, 1925. 
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L. Simpson, John Ray Ewers, Miner Lee Bates, J. H. Miller, 
DPMP, ‘Shaffer, and, Nicholas) Zulch:  His'son;,,Walter)Scott 
Cook, also served many Ohio churches as pastor. 

The Christian-Evangelist stated of him, “In a very literal 
way Dr. Cook became the medical and spiritual pastor of a 
large part of Wood County.” When he started out on his 
rounds, he loaded up dental instruments, obstetrical instru- 
ments, his Bible and a hymnbook; having ‘everything in 
readiness for any sort of call which a pioneer settlement might 
unexpectedly produce.”” 

John E. Pounds was born in Knox County in 1864. After 


graduating from Bethany College, he served the Canton 


church for two years as pastor. This was followed by a twelve- 
year pastorate in Cleveland, a three-year pastorate at Indian- 
apolis, then a second pastorate in Cleveland. He was called 
to the Hiram church in 1906, where for years he had a pro- 
found influence on the student body and the community. The 
greatest contribution he made to the brotherhood was through 
his preaching of Christian stewardship. He made the whole 
communion conscious of making Christian wills and bequests. 

The wife of John E. Pounds was probably better known 
than her husband. She was Jessie Brown Pounds, the hymn 
writer. The two made a splendid team of Christian workers. 
When Pounds passed away in 1925, he was a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Ohio Society and had been a trustee 
of Hiram College for twenty years." 


Independent Versus United Society Missions 


Through a fear of ecclesiasticism by centralization of con- 
trol, some of the influential brethren in Ohio opposed the 
missionary and educational forces reporting to the Interna- 
tional Convention. This opposition crystallized in 1919 when 


World Call, April, 1925. Wilcox, op. cit., pp. 332-338. Christian-Evange- 
list, May 11, 1911. 
"World Call, January, 1926. 
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the United Christian Missionary Society was formed through 
a union of the old agencies. The Christian Standard of Cin- 
cinnati took an anti-United Society position and at the same 
time gave support to the independent missionaries and agencies. 
Financial backing for the independent groups was obtained 
largely through a special fund left by Sidney Smith Clarke 
who died in 1871. The Clarke Fund amounted to $50,000, 
and his will provided that the elders of the Richmond Street 
Church of Christ in Cincinnati were to administer the fund, 
reporting annually to the Probate Court.” 


Because the Clarke Fund couldn’t be supplemented legally, 
additional gifts were received into another fund, generally 
known as the Clarke Fund, both funds serving the same pur- 
pose. In time, the Clarke Fund actually became a home mis- 
sionary society, and through it, churches were organized in many 
parts of the country. Several Ohio churches owe their origin 
to the work of missionaries supported by this fund. In the 
process of its development, the Clarke Fund became a clearing- 
house for the independent agencies, 7.¢., those organizations not 
reporting to the International Convention. A further expan- 
sion of the “fund” was in the organization of the Christian 
Restoration Association of Cincinnati, September 1, 1925, with 
James De Forest Murch as president. Plans for the forming 
of this new association were made at the Second National 
Evangelism Rally, held at the Richmond Street church, Cin- 
cinnati. The Restoration Association was a cooperation of some 
fifteen organizations calling themselves “Free Agencies.” 
Property assets of these agencies were estimated at $2,500,000. 
Believing the new association needed its own promotional 
journal, the agencies published the Restoration Herald, actu- 
ally a continuation of a periodical called Facts, the publicity 
bulletin of the Clarke Fund. The first issue of the Restoration 
Herald appeared in September, 1925, marked Volume IV, 


*®Wilcox, of. cit., pp. 351, 352. 
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Number 9. James De Forest Murch had been editor of 
Facts, and continued as editor of the Restoration Herald 
through May, 1934. The Christian Standard claimed in the 
issue of July 18, 1925, “The Christian Restoration Association 
is not an experiment. It is nothing more or less than the 
Clarke Fund under a new name.”” 


Pernicious Publications 


From 1918 to 1925, the Christian Standard had devoted a 
great deal of space to scathing criticism of the regular agencies 
of the brotherhood, particularly the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. Apparently its editors felt that this policy did not 
allow enough space in the Standard for the regular features, 
for in the fall of 1925 a “new adjunct to Standard journal- 
ism” was announced. The new periodical was called The Spot- 
light, “for the exposure of departures from Scriptural doc- 
trine and of the abuses in the administration of trusts.” The 
Standard further declared, “Expecting to vindicate its right 
to existence by its usefulness, the Spotlight will aim to expose 
and counteract the evils which disturb the peace of the 
brotherhood.” The first number was issued September 10, 
1925, with a subscription price of twenty-five cents a year. 
Finding that another paper of a political nature already used 
the title Spotlight, the name of the new periodical was changed 
to Touchstone on second issue.” 


Not wishing to envenom the columns of World Call, the 
publication of the United Christian Missionary Society, yet 
desirous to combat the so-called calumnies of the Touchstone, 
the United Society responded with a vitriolic periodical called 
United Society News. It was a counter-bulletin edited by 
W. M. Williams. The News charged the Christian Restoration 

“Christian Standard, January 22, 1921; December 29, 1923; December 20, 


1924. Restoration Herald, October, 1938. 
“Christian Standard, August 8, September 26, 1925. 
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Association with setting up a new denomination. The follow- 
ing quotation from this new paper indicates it wouldn’t be out- 
done by the sarcasm of its rival: 


THOSE THEOLOGICAL TOMCATS 


If the garrulous bunch of tomcats in the backyard were at home catch- 
ing mice, where they ought to be, there would be much more peace in 
the neighborhood. And if those theological tomcats who are raising a 
rumpus in our zion were preaching and practicing the Christian religion 
instead of posing as the only defenders of the faith and sole custodians 
of the oracles of God, we would have less disturbance and division and 
make far greater progress in the Kingdom of God.** 


The bitterness engendered by this fratricidal conflict of 
1925 left its marks on the brotherhood for many years, ap- 
parently closing all the doors of possible reconciliation between 
the opposing forces. This era of bad feeling and name calling 
was not worthy of the Christian program as advocated by 
either side. 

For some time the Restoration Herald was used as a journal 
to promote the work of the associated free agencies, and the 
Touchstone served as a journal of criticism and opposition to 
the united work of the brotherhood. The joining of the so- 
called free agencies into the Restoration Association seemed 
to many like a step in the same direction toward a pattern of 
administration of missionary and educational work which the 
sponsors of these agencies opposed. 


Smoother Sailing, 1926 


With the great war in the background, the business recession 
of 1921 far in the past, and with many of the huge financial 
drives completed, Ohio churches from 1926 to 1929 took a 
breathing spell, riding the crest of economic prosperity and 


Coolidge confidence. 

“United Society News, Vol. 1, No. 2, December 8, 1925. A. T. De Groot 
has a full description of this controversy in his book, The Grounds of Divisions 
Among the Disciples of Christ (Chicago: Privately Printed, 1940), pp. 201-210. 
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In the fall of 1925, W. G. Loucks, who had been state Sun- 
day school worker and youth leader for six and one-half years, 
closed his official connections with the Ohio Society. Loucks 
had done a pioneer work in establishing the youth conference 
movement in Ohio. Known as “Daddy” Loucks, he had 
endeared himself to Disciple young people all over the State. 
On June 15, 1926, J. Mitchell Hoye came to Ohio as his 
successor. He was called as state director of religious educa- 
tion.” 

Ohio Disciples held a Seventy-fifth Anniversary Conven- 
tion at Canton, opening with a fellowship dinner May 24, 
1926. W.C. McCallum was president. Three addresses 
which were especially popular at the convention were “A 
Disciple—and Proud of It,” by J. H. Goldner; “The Teach- 
ing Program of the Church,” by W. C. McCallum; and “The 
Big Business of This Generation,” by Mrs. P. M. Kendall. 
Mrs. Kendall was president of the Ohio C. W. B. M.© 

Financial receipts for the year showed an income to the 
State Society of $40,987.27. Forty-seven persons were em- 
ployed either on a full-time or part-time basis. Through the 
efforts of these workers, 965 additions were made to the 
church rolls. The Reading Course for ministers continued to 
be popular with the brethren, fifty-seven having enrolled dur- 
ing the past year. B. F. Hagelbarger won first prize for hav- 
ing the best review of the book, Memoirs of Alexander Camp- 
bell.** 

In 1926, children of the Cleveland Christian Home spent a 
first year in their new building. It was dedicated December 
6, 1925. Some 3,000 visitors witnessed the ceremony. Floyd 
D. Shook was chairman of the Campaign and Building Com- 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1926, p. 6. Ohio Work, October, 1925. W orld 

Call, July, 1926. W. G. Loucks died June 28, 1949. 
Proceedings ... op. Cit., 1926, p. 3. Christian Standard, June 26, 1926. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1926, pp. 14, 16, 20. 
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mittee. He was assisted by Frank D. Butchart, D. D. Kimmel, 
David W. Teachout, Theodore T. Robinson, A. E. Dower, 
A. G. Webb, and Mildred Ockert Waugh. Mrs. J. C. B. 
Stivers was superintendent of the home at the time. She was 
succeeded in August, 1927, by Mrs. Anna Garver. Mrs. 
Garver formerly was matron of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home at Xenia, Ohio. Dr. H. C. Kelker of Cleve- 
land, who had been physician at the home for a long time, 
continued to give his service gratis until the time of his death 
several years later.“ 

In November, 1926, the OAio Work and Ohio Counselor 
appeared in a combined journal called, The Ohio Work and ~ 
Counselor. This masthead was used on but a few numbers. 
The July, 1927, issue was called Ohio Work only, but con- 
tinued to incorporate the features of both periodicals. The 
consolidation of the two papers increased the total circulation 
to 9,000 a month and provided the former Counselor with 
twelve issues annually instead of five. 


The Tiffin Convention, 1927 

The Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of the convention 
opened at Tiffin, May 23, 1927. C. M. Rodefer presided at 
the various sessions. One of the features of the convention 

was a ministers’ chorus directed by Simon M. Davidian.™ 
C. J. Sebastian, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
gave the committee report which included an endorsement of 
the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, support of the policy of non- 
interference by the United States in the governments of 
Mexico and China, commendation of the proposed new muinis- 
ters’ pension plan, approval of the National City Church 
“Werld Call, January, 1926; July, 1927. Okie Couzselor, November- 
r, 1925; September-October, 1926. Cf. ante, pp. 304-306. The Ladies’ 


Heme Journal, December, 1950, carried 2 complete story of Mrs. Anna Garver 
Thorpe and her work as superintendent of the Cleveland Christian Home. 


“Proceedings . . . 6p. cit., 1927, p. 3. 
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project, and acceptance of the Pentecost Anniversary pro- 
gram of 1930." 

The Newark Convention of 1925 had authorized the organ- 
ization of a Stewardship Committee in Ohio. H. D. Teeple 
of Akron was made chairman at the time. The first meeting 
of this new committee was in January, 1926, when an educa- 
tional policy was adopted. The plan included the holding of 
several stewardship institutes, emphasis on stewardship at the 
county conventions, promoting stewardship week in the 
churches, and enrolling tithers. Copies of Bert Wilson’s book, 
The Christian and His Money Problems were distributed to 
church officers. The committee felt that a great deal of progress 
was being made in the matter of stewardship.” 

The full-time workers of the Society in 1926-27 were: C. A. 
Pearce, field secretary; J. Mitchell Hoye, director of reli- 
gious education; Miss Dee Yoho, elementary superintend- 
ent; and I. J. Cahill, general secretary. Thirty-eight addi- 
tional workers were employed part time. Altogether, 942 
persons were received into church membership through the 
efforts of the State Society. Receipts for the year amounted 
to $40,575.91." 


A Fellowship Supper Convention, 1928 


The International Convention of the Disciples of Christ 
was held at Columbus, April, 1928. Because of this, the 
regular Ohio Convention, which would have been held a month 
later, was omitted. Nevertheless, Ohio Disciples did hold a 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting in the nature of a banquet 
session at the Elks’ Home in Columbus on one of the evenings 
the International Convention was in session. J. J. Tisdall of 
Mansfield presided, and 567 persons were in attendance. As - 
the fiscal year of the Society had not ended, only a partial 


"Ibid., p. 6. 
*[bid., pp. 7-9. 
“Tbid., pp. 19, 21, 26. 
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report could be made at this time. Statistical reports were 
carried over to the Wilmington Convention of the following 
Year 

When J. Mitchell Hoye resigned his position as director of 
religious education, Gaines M. Cook was engaged to take his 
place. Cook, a graduate of Eureka College and Yale Divinity 
School, began his work in Ohio in August, 1928.” 


End of an Era, 1929 


I. J. Cahill’s report to the Seventy-eighth Convention of 
Ohio Disciples, held at Wilmington, May 20-22, 1929, was 
prophetic. He expressed anxiety over the economic condition 
of the nation and declared that installment buying of com- 
modity goods had reached a place where it definitely was 
hurting contributions to Christian work.” 

J. J. Tisdall was presiding officer of the convention. Notice 
was taken of government statistics which credited Disciples in 
Ohio with 485 churches and a membership of 118,894 persons. 
Of these churches, 176 were listed as urban, and 309 as rural. 
The city churches had a total membership of 83,689, and the 
country churches a membership of 35,205. The year ending 
May 1, 1929, showed trust fund assets at $302,668.05 and 
current receipts of $39,988.27.” 

George W. Knepper of Akron was toastmaster of the Fel- 
lowship Banquet at the opening of the Wilmington Conven- 
tion. Myers Y. Cooper, by this time governor of Ohio, was 
the principal speaker. Cooper had defeated Martin L. Davey, 
another Disciple, in the general elections of 1928. Reared on 
a Licking County farm, nine miles east of Newark, the son of 
a farmer schoolteacher, he spent his boyhood working on the 


“I bid., 1929, p. 8. 

"Ohio Work, June, 1928. 

"Proceedings ... Op, cit., 1929, p. 19. 
wd bidelpp.e2, 22, 27 
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farm and attending country school. When the opportunity 
came, he attended National Normal Institute at Lebanon. At 
the age of twenty he started in the real estate business in Cin- 
cinnati. He achieved a great deal of success in business, build- 
ing more than 2,500 homes in Cincinnati. He was a pioneer 
in the low-cost housing field.” 

In July, Disciple pastors held their first annual retreat and 
institute at Lakeside. It continued four days, with seventy-five 
ministers in attendance. Halford E. Luccock of Yale Divinity 
School and E. E. Snoddy of the College of the Bible were 
lecturers. The institute was made possible through the A. R. 
Teachout educational fund.” 

Though Ohio Disciples, for the most part, did not know it at 
the time, the year 1929, with its stock market crash, ended a 
period of economic prosperity and ushered in a decade of 
depression and hard times. Governor Cooper’s administration 
in Ohio came in with the end of post-war prosperity. 


Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library 


Martha Kinney Cooper, wife of the governor, took a special 
interest in Ohio authors. In 1929 she founded what became 
known as the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library. Mrs. 
Cooper was motivated in founding the Ohioana Library by the 
discovery that the library in the governor’s mansion had few 
books by Ohio authors. Wishing to. honor Ohio writers and 
acquaint the public with their books, she started a collection 
at the mansion. By March, 1934, the collection had become 
so large it could no longer be housed at the mansion, and was 
moved to the State Office Building in a special room in connec- 
tion with the State Library.” 


“Ohio Work, June, 1929. A. W. Elliot, “A Business Man in the Governor’s 
Office,” The Ohio Magazine, February, 1945. 


“Ohio Work, June, August, 1929. 


*Martha Kinney Cooper, “The Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library,” 
The Ohio Magazine, April, 1945. 
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Pentecost Year, 1930 


The brotherhood of Disciples had planned for three years 
to observe 1930 as the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost. Anniversary goals had been set up nationally and 
_ by states. A big feature of the Pentecost celebration was a 
special program on the Columbia network, Sunday afternoon, 
June 1, 1930. This broadcast was designed to reach forty-four 
stations, and two short-wave broadcasts were sent around the 
world. An Ohio preacher, George W. Knepper of Akron, was 
chosen to deliver the message. George A. Klingman of Louis- 


ville read the scripture, and Alice Burgess Seiring of Pitts- — 


burgh sang the solo.”’ 

The South Side church at Lima entertained the Seventy- 
ninth Convention of Ohio Disciples, May 20-22, 1930. The 
convention marked the twentieth anniversary of I. J. Cahill’s 
service to the Ohio Society as secretary. In recognition of 
the event, he was presented with a large scrapbook containing 
150 personal letters, tributes from the ministers of the State. 
C. N. Filson then introduced P. H. Welshimer, who presented 
Cahill with a purse of $659.”° 

B. F. Hagelbarger was president of the convention at 
Lima, and Harold F. Humbert led the song services. Receipts 
for the year were reported at $40,738.11, and the trust funds 
had grown to $304,556.06.” 

The first new congregation organized in the Pentecost year 
-was Riverside Church of Christ in Akron. Heretofore it had 
been a mission chapel of the High Street church. At the 
stroke of midnight, as bells and factory whistles ushered in 
the new year, those who were to be charter members of the in- 
fant congregation signed the covenant which constituted them 

"Christian Standard, May 10, 1930. 


*Ibid., June 14, 1930. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1930, p. 5. 
"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1930, pp. 3, 22, 23. 
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-asachurch. Other Ohio congregations formed in 1930 were 
Dry Run in Scioto County, Sherman, the Heights church in 
Cleveland, and the Darrow Road church (Meade Avenue) 
in Akron. 

At the International Convention in Washington that year, 
I, J. Cahill was elected vice president of the United Christian 
Missionary Society. He accepted the position in December. 
Cahill had been Ohio secretary for twenty years, had been on 
the Executive Committee of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment, and had helped to establish the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. He had demonstrated executive ability in many ways, 
and Ohio Disciples were proud they could furnish a man for 
| the larger work.””° 
| Mrs. Alda R. Teachout, who had headed the women’s 
_ work in Ohio the past four years as secretary, was elected head 
| of the missionary organization work of the United Society in 
| 1930. Miss Bertha F. Park, a former missionary to China 
| who had been recently serving as young peoples’ superin- 
| tendent in Illinois, was chosen to take her place." 


Origin of Cincinnati Bible Seminary 


_ By the early twenties, many of the standard colleges of the 
_ Disciples had raised academic standards to conform with re- 
| quirements of accrediting agencies. In many cases this meant 
/some changes in faculty personnel, improvement of library 
facilities, an increase in the trust funds, and a serious attempt 
to match in quality the work done by other colleges. Some 
colleges found it necessary to drop preparatory departments, 
_and cease giving graduate or professional degrees that didn’t 
‘represent work done on the academic level of the standards 
set up by the accrediting agencies. College entrance require- 
ments were raised, making a high school diploma or its 


World Call, January, 1931. 
™Ibid., February, July, 1930. i 
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equivalent a necessity. The four-year ministerial course, so 
popular in the past, was abolished in favor of a pre-theological 
course that gave little ministerial training and required com- 
pletion in a graduate seminary to fully train the student for 
the ministry. The new plan of training for ministers gave 
ministerial students a more comprehensive literary and scien- 
tific basis for their professional training and raised the academic 
level of the Disciples’ ministry, but it posed some immediate 
problems that the standard colleges themselves couldn’t solve. 
In other words, it eliminated those students who for one reason 
or another didn’t have the right entrance credentials, were too 
old to consider an academic program of seven years of training, 
or who didn’t have the ability to compete with other students 
on a higher intellectual level. Some of the would-be minis- 


ters in this class were very able men, yet there was no place | 
for them in the training program for ministers of the Disciples. © 


Phillips Bible Institute at Canton was a good substitute as 
long as it lasted, but failed due to lack of financial support. 
Some of the brethren, not in sympathy with the agencies re- 
porting to the International Convention, set up plans in 1923 
to organize a non-standardized Bible training school in Cin- 
cinnati as an adjunct to the Clarke Fund. Thus Cincinnati 
Bible Institute had its inception with the avowed purpose of 
(1) securing trained leadership for Clarke Fund evangelists 


and churches established by them, and (2) meeting the leader- | 
ship problem of the future for churches of the entire brother- 
hood. The organizers declared that standardized colleges, | 


supported by the churches, had small and inadequate Bible 
departments and made no attempt to specialize in Bible train- 
ing; that Bible departments of the “well endowed” colleges 
were too liberal; that they had entrance requirements which 
excluded good men; and that existing unstandardized schools 
only partially trained the students.’*” 


Christian Standard, August 4, 1923. 
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Teachers of the new Bible Institute were Robert E. El- 
more, John W. Tyndall, Traverce Harrison, Edwin R. Errett, 
E. W. Thornton, C. J. Sharp, J. E. Sturgis, and Orval W. 
Baylor. This board elected John W. Tyndall, president of 
Southern Bible Institute, to the presidency, as educational 
evangelist of the Clarke Fund. The new school was to be 
located on West 8th St., in Cincinnati, two. blocks from the 
Standard Publishing Company. Board, room, tuition and fees 
were to be granted for thirty dollars a month.*” 


In the meantime, a similar program had been launched at 
Louisville, Ky., by persons not in sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of the College of the Bible at Lexington. The Kentucky 
school was called McGarvey Bible College, and proposed to 
open its doors for classes on October 2, 1923. Sponsors of the 
Kentucky project were more concerned over contesting mod- 
ernism, skepticism, and evolution, than in providing a non- 
standardized training school; so the proposed curriculum had 
courses leading to the A.B. and B.D. degrees. H. F. Lutz 
was made president; and Ralph L. Records, secretary.*”* 

It was inevitable that the two schools should merge. In 
March, 1924, the merger was announced. The announcement 
of the union declared that the new school, Cincinnati Bible 
Seminary, would embody all the virtues of both schools.*”° 

On April 6, 1924, the Clarke Fund launched a hundred 
thousand dollar campaign for Cincinnati Bible Seminary. The 
new school, through the institute, offered to give certificates 
and diplomas; and through the college awarded A.B., A.M., 
and B.D. degrees. Supervision was left in the hands of an 
executive council of eleven persons: W. R. Walker (chair- 
man), Ralph L. Records (secretary), J. D. Murch, Edwin R. 
Errett, H. F. Lutz, Horace W. Vaile, Ira M. Boswell, Mar- 

am Lock cit, 


Christian Standard, September 1, 1923. 
Ibid., March 22, 1924. 
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shall T. Reeves, W. H. Book, John O. Chappell, and one more 
to be selected.*”° 

Names of members of the first faculty of Cincinnati Bible 
Seminary were announced the following July. They were 
Ralph L. Records, W. C. Sayrs, Henry F. Lutz, E. W. Thorn- 
ton, R. C. Foster, James De Forest Murch, Edwin R. Errett, 
Robert E. Elmore, Traverce Harrison, Henrietta Heron, 
Florence M. Waterman, and L. G. Tomlinson.**" 

The school proved to be quite popular and one hundred 
fifty students were enrolled for the opening session. Within 
a few years more property was acquired and the student body 
increased in numbers. Cincinnati Bible Seminary provided a 
training center for ministerial students not in sympathy with 
the organized work of the brotherhood, many of whom for 
reason of age or lack of previous academic preparation could 
not have otherwise trained for the ministry. 


Hiram College, 1915-1930 


In 1915, Hiram was still a mecca for foreign missionaries, 
either retired or on furlough. The Wharton Memorial Home 
for the children of missionaries was in operation, with M. D. 
Adams and his wife in charge. The Disciples’? Club was popu- 
lar on the campus. President Bates held an evangelistic meet- 
ing in the Hiram Church where John E. Pounds and Jessie 
Brown Pounds ministered, resulting in thirty-one additions.** 


As the college year 1914-15 closed, Hiram was elected | 


to membership in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the State Department of Educa- 


Ibid., April 5, 1924. 

“Ibid., July 5, 1924. Ralph L. Records served as president for twenty 
years. On his resignation in 1948, Woodrow W. Perry who had been editor 
of the Standard Youth Publications, was elected to succeed him. 

Ibid., February 27, 1915. 
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tion placed it on the certified list, which enabled its graduates 
to teach in the public schools without further examination.’ 


Twenty-eight persons were in the graduating class of 1916, 
and one-fourth of these planned to enter upon religious voca- 
tions. New faculty members added that year were John 
Kenyon, L. E. Cannon, T. B. Ford, Gershon Bennett and 
Mary Treudley. M. Searle Bates, son of the president, received 
an appointment to Oxford as Rhodes Scholar from Ohio.” 

World War I had its effect on Hiram, but in no way de- 

pleted the school’s resources as had the Civil War. Some of 
the young men left for military service and others, went back 
to the farms. A.C. Young reported that by 1918, one hun- 
dred fifty Hiram students were in the service, the school was 
low in coal, and that President Bates had been loaned to the 
“Men and Millions” drive. During the summer, the school 
made an intensive drive to recruit students between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one, following the War Department plan 
of combining college and military training to qualify the 
men for officers’? commissions.” 
- During the absence of President Bates, Dean Stauffer was 
the administrative officer of the school. He reported forty- 
eight graduates in 1919, the largest class in history. Many of 
these graduates were ex-service men who had returned to 
the campus to complete their college work. Bates resumed his 
duties at the college in August, 1919. Plans were made im- 
mediately to launch a campaign for $600,000 in December. 
A conditional gift of $100,000 had been received from Philip 
Gray of Detroit. The new funds were to be used to add to 
the endowment, erect a science building, and build a men’s 
dormitory.” 

°Tbid., July 24, 1915. 

“Ohio Work, July, 1916. 


™Ibid., July, 1918. Christian Standard, May 19, 1917; February 23, 1918. 
“Christian Standard, July 12, 1919. Ohio Work, December, 1919. 
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In 1922, Hiram started a nation-wide campaign for a 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund of $1,250,000. The finan- 
cial crusade culminated successfully in 1926. Officials de- 
clared that of this one and one quarter million dollars $700,- 
000 was to be set aside for permanent funds; $300,000 was to 
be used for the new chemistry building; $200,000 for current 
needs; and $50,000 for student aid.” 

Gray Hall, a men’s dormitory, was built in 1922, and a 
wing was added to the Teachout-Cooley Memorial Library in 
1923. The Association Building was rebuilt as the Adminis- 
tration Building in 1927, and the Colton Laboratory was 
erected in 1928.°™ 

The school continued to grow under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Bates, and in the June commencement of 1924, sixty- 
seven students were graduated. Three students were ordained 
to the ministry at this time.””” 

The college was accredited by the Association of American 
Universities in 1928. That year, there was a thirty per cent 
increase in the freshman class over the year before. A de- 
partment of physical education and a four-year course in home 
economics had been recently added.” 

By this time, death was claiming some of the old professors 
who had served faithfully for many years. Colman Bancroft, 
who had been on the faculty thirty-six years, died in 1924. 
George H. Colton, who had taught physical science for fifty- 
three years, died in 1927. The new science building was 
named Colton Hall in his memory. Anna Laura Gould, first 
dean of women at Hiram, also passed away in 1927.**' 

In 1929, Miner Lee Bates, who had been president for 
twenty-one years, resigned. He had come to Hiram at the age 

“Ohio Work, October, 1922. 

“Harold E. Davis, The Inauguration of Paul Henry Fall... op. cit. 

“Ohio Work, July, 1924. 


“World Call, March, 1925; November, 1928. __ 
“Ohio Work, July, 1924. World Call, August, September, 1927. 
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of thirty-eight and had served until he was sixty. Hiram had 
274 students when he took office, and not all of these were of 
college rank. There were 350 students enrolled in 1930, all 
of college rank. During his administration the endowment 
fund had risen from $200,000 to $1,200,000. In addition, 
several new buildings had been erected, and the school had 
been fully accredited by both the North Central and American 
Associations. During this time he had helped organize the 
Board of Education of the Disciples, and had used his talent 
to promote several brotherhood enterprises. He died August 
20, 1930, after a short pastorate at Kingston, North Carolina.** 

Kenneth I. Brown was chosen to take his place as president 


of Hiram College, and was installed in October, 1930. The 


inauguration of a new president also inaugurated a change of 
policy in the institution. Several faculty members left the 
school at this time, and some Ohio Disciples were apprehensive 
of the final outcome of so many changes. The college with- 
drew from the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ, 
and this move was interpreted in some quarters as meaning 
the school was no longer a church college of the Disciples. 
The trustees preferred to have the institution take the status 
of an independent church-related college.*” 


“World Call, October, 1930. 
‘Christian Standard, April 12, 1930. 
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BUCKEYE DISCIPLES FACING NEW 
FRONTIERS, 1931-1952 


By tue rarty Monrus oF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND 
| THIRTY-ONE, effects of the economic depression were felt 
throughout the nation. The average family had exhausted 
its surplus savings, borrowed to the limit on life insurance, 
and was looking for assistance from any possible quarter. The 
July number of World Call carried a cartoon of an apple seller 
on a street corner as a symbol of the realism of the times. Mil- 
lions were tramping the streets looking for jobs. Others were 
seeking help from relief organizations, waiting in bread lines, 
or looking to the church for a weekly order of groceries. 
These were not the ne’er-do-wells that usually make up the 
ranks of the unemployed, but competent manual and clerical 
workers. Some six million Americans were out of work and 
desperately in need of relief. 


Facing the Depression 


In the average congregation of Disciples, a middle-class 
people, there were a great many unemployed persons, and 
those who were fortunate enough to have jobs were working 
at a greatly reduced wage. This posed a new problem for 
the churches. 

Prior to the spring of 1931 the American people were sure 
the depression was just a temporary matter, but beginning 
about Easter they saw it was deepening throughout the world. 
This was apparent in the act of President Hoover in granting 
a moratorium on war debts to provide a breathing spell for 
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debtor nations. By fall, the earnings of big industry were 
reduced and stock quotations reached a new low. 

The Eightieth Convention of Ohio Disciples was held at 
Ravenna, May 25-27, 1931, with Judge C. C. Lemert of 
Zanesville presiding. In spite of the depression there were 
five hundred paid registrations, with over a thousand people 
attending the various sessions. The convention theme was, 
“The Living Christ in the World Today.” Much of the 
activity centered around the various luncheons and banquets." 

Offerings from the churches to the State Society were on 
the decline, as might be expected. Receipts from this source 
amounted to $16,071.96. Total receipts for operating ex- 
pense were given as $32,338.43. Trust Fund assets were re- 
ported as being $291,022.68.° 

The Committee on Pulpit Supply took notice of a new 
situation obtaining in pastor-church relationships. It reported, 
“Among our own people it is noticeable that we have an over- 
supply of men available to serve the churches.” 

In the Tenth Annual Report of the Christian Restoration 
Association, President James DeForest Murch indicated the 
_ depression made it difficult for this organization too. Receipts 
had declined and overhead costs had increased.‘ 


No Change in Standard Policy 


Russell Errett of the Standard Publishing Company died in 
1931, and the Christian Standard appeared in a special Russell 
Frrett edition, May 16, 1931. An editorial the next week 
considered the future of the company. It stated that the 
executors would dispose of the stock so as to place it in the 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1931, p. 3. Christian Standard, May 16, 1931. 
Special speakers at the convention were: Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway 
Temple, New York; I. J. Cahill of the United Society; Mrs. Ora Shepherd of 
Indianapolis; and, Dr. Royal J. Dye. 

*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1931, pp. 24-27. 

*Ibid., p. 19. 

*Christian Standard, June 20, 1931. 
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hands of persons who would carry out Russell Errett’s ideals. 
C. J. Sharp, W. R. Walker, Edwin R. Errett, and Judge T. 
O. Hathcock were put in charge, so that the same organization 
that Russell Errett built up would continue.’ 


Personnel Changes in the State Office 


Gaines M. Cook, who for the past three years had been 
director of religious education in Ohio, was made general 
secretary of the Ohio Society, succeeding I. J. Cahill. By 
this time Cook was well acquainted with Ohio churches and 
ministers. An able and efficient executive, he proved to be 
a wise choice. In August, Raymond F. McLain was selected 
to succeed Gaines M. Cook in the field of religious education. 
He started his new work on January first of the following 
year. McLain was a graduate of Mt. Union College and had 
served with W. C. McCallum as director of youth work 
in the Alliance church.* 


In spite of hard times, interest was maintained in the world 
causes of Christianity. W.H. Hoover of North Canton gave 
a fifty thousand dollar gift to the University of Nanking to 
be used over a period of years at the “point of greatest need.””’ 
In the report of the Ohio Christian Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety for 1930-1931, it was shown there were 298 missionary 
societies in the state with 8,988 members. These women had 
contributed $53,544.07 for missionary work in the fiscal year. 


Uncertamty and Despatr, 

the Mood of the Times 
No improvement in economic conditions was apparent in 
1932. Many of the nation’s strongest business concerns were 
on the verge of bankruptcy. It was an election year, with 


“Ibid., May 16, 23, 1931. 
“Ohio Work, June,’1931. World Call, September, 1931. 
"World Call, March, 1931. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt running against unpopular President 
Hoover, on whom the nation’s troubles were blamed. Roose- 
velt was victor in the November election, but was not inaugu- 
rated until March of the following year. During the interim 
between the election and the inauguration, a wave of uncer- 
tainty and despair fell on the nation. Ministers were faced 
with new problems requiring new techniques in counseling and 
service, and a new type of sermon. 

The Eighty-first Ohio Convention, held at East Liverpool 
May 23-25, 1932, with W. Stanley Collins as president, re- 
flected the pessimistic outlook held by most of the brethren. 
One resolution adopted at the convention declared, “That we 
look with keen disfavor on the practice in some of our churches 
of dispensing with preaching for the duration of hard times 
. .. Ministers are not chattels to be put in cold storage during 
depression.””® 

The Committee on Pulpit Supply claimed there was an 
over-supply of ministers and an under-supply of pulpits avail- 
able.” Many congregations, with incomes reduced, ran hope- 
lessly into debt on salaries; forcing employees to take drastic 
cuts and forfeit back pay. Many ministers found themselves in 
dire financial straits. Some churches took the position they 
couldn’t afford a minister at any price and discontinued the 
preaching ministry. In an unemployment study made in the 
fall of the year, it was shown that Ohio had thirteen ministers 
(formerly employed full time) now unemployed. A great 
number of churches employing part-time ministers gave up 
their responsibility. In many cases these ministers had also lost 
their secular positions and were depending entirely on what 
they earned in the ministry. Illinois, Indiana, southern Cali- 
fornia and other states reported an even higher percentage of 
unemployment among Disciple ministers. The study also 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1932, p. 11. 
*[bid., pp. 20, 21. 
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showed that in some areas as high as 95 per cent of the 
churches were in arrears on the minister’s salary.” 

Gaines M. Cook made a good report of his first: year as 
State Secretary. The Ohio Society operated within its budget 
and actually showed a balance of $345.66 on hand at the close 
of the fiscal year. Income from the churches, however, was 
reduced to $13,727.22. Total receipts were $25,152.38.” 


No Churches 


ees Districts 


esses Counties’ 


Fic. 5.—Map of Ohio showing district units of co- 
operation for conventions and other state work. This 
is the district plan adopted in 1932, and still in use 
in 1952. 


The Cleveland Christian Home discontinued relationship 
with the United Christian Missionary Society in October, 1932, 
and started on an independent support plan. This meant a 


“Christian Standard, November 5, 1932. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1932, pp. 22, 28, 38. 
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new promotional program of direct contact with the churches. 
Mrs. Garver reported that ninety-nine children were receiv- 
ing care in the home at an annual cost of three hundred dollars 


‘per, child?’ 


In the death of W. H. Hoover of North Canton in Febru- 
ary, the Disciples lost a generous benefactor. He had con- 
tributed over a hundred thousand dollars to the United Society 
and had supported many other worthy causes. Hoover was 
an elder in the North Canton church and had taught a Sun- 
day school class for fifty years.** 


In spite of the depression, Ohio Disciples were not to be 
denied their cherished fellowship. Many district conventions 
and yearly meetings were held. Summer fellowship meet- 
ings convened in Brown, Licking, Fairfield, Green, Geauga, 
Meigs, and Noble counties; and the SMe eesti 
Assembly of the Associated Bree Agencies was held in Central 
Christian Church, Cincinnati. Seventy-five ministers attended 
the Lakeside Institute and 362 young people participated in 
the four summer conferences.” 


Emphasis on Economics 


The crisis in the economic depression came in March, 1933. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated on March 4, the 
nation was in the throes of a banking panic. One of the first 
acts of the new president was to close all banks for four days. 
At the conclusion of this period many of the larger city banks 
found they couldn’t open to meet obligations; so depositors, 
including churches, found accounts frozen and untouchable 
during several months of liquidation. With financial insti- 
tutions closed, money went out of circulation and people were 
limited for several days to the use of whatever money they 


“Christian Standard, December 17, 1932. 
“World Call, May, 1932. Ohio Work, March, 1932. 
“Christian Standard, March 26, September 17, 1932. Ohio Work, July, 1932. 
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happened to have on hand at the time the banks closed. The 
barter system was used, and many types of scrip came into 
existence. 

The New Deal with its alphabet agencies soon began to take 
form. The entire attention of the nation was focused on its 
domestic problems, so that people were little concerned with 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria. The blue eagle of the NIRA 
seemed to be the leading symbol of the times. Pulpit dis- 
courses were definitely colored by what was called economic 
realism. Ministers delivered sermons on the “have” and 
“chave-not” nations and talked much about economic justice. 
The source of the world’s trouble, so the people were told, 
was economic. It was not difficult to find biblical texts to bol- 
ster up this new approach. Father Coughlin, speaking weekly 
on the radio, promoted this view over a national network. 

The antithesis of this extreme economic emphasis was found 
in the popularity of the Oxford Group movement. Not a 
few Disciples embraced its principles, temporarily at least.” 
James DeForest Murch, in the Restoration Herald, launched 
a Disciple counterpart to the Oxford Group idea in his Chris- 
tian Action movement. The Christian Action program was 
built on Romans 12:1, 2. It had pledges to sign and used a 
series of study pamphlets. Answering the question, “What is 
Christian Action?” Murch wrote, “Our civilization seems to 
be sinking to ruin. So was that of the first Christian century. 
Christians today must live what they profess. People of all 
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groups leap with joy at this proposal. 


Project of Progress Launched 


At the Bellefontaine Convention, May 22-24, 1933, Ohio 
Disciples launched a progressive program to rene tee the 


“George W. Knepper of Akron, in a featured article in the Christian 
Standard, February 18, 1933, endorsed the movement as apostolic and similar 
to the Disciples’ movement in spirit. 

“Restoration Herald, October 1, 1933. Christian Standard, November 11, 
1933. 
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churches to match the times. It was called a “Project of 
Progress,” and was presented by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Edwin R. Errett was impressed, for in reporting the 
convention he stated that it was “marked by a new emphasis 
upon the well-being of the local church and by a purpose to 
make a frontal attack upon the depression insofar as it has 
injured the missionary work.” 

The Project of Progress was a three-year program center- 
ing in a state-wide fellowship, with each congregation choosing 
its own goals of missionary giving, evangelism, leadership 
training, stewardship, debt reduction, etc. It was set up on a 
competitive basis between the churches, which were classified 
as large city, small city, village, rural, and mission.“ 


George W. Knepper presided over this Eighty-second An- 
nual Meeting of Ohio Disciples and also served as toastmaster 
at the fellowship banquet. Mrs. Kent Hughes was president 
of the Ohio Christian Women’s Missionary Society. Total 
receipts for the year were given as $25,790.06, of which $10,- 
784.38 had been received from the churches and the remainder 
from earnings of the trust funds.” 


A New Step in Religious Education 


The Ohio Commission on Christian Education had its in- 
ception this year and was reported to the convention. It came 
out of a meeting of twenty ministers and lay-persons at the 
Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, January 9-12, 1933. These 
persons gathered at the call of Raymond F. McLain to con- 
sider the educational needs of the churches, program resources 
available, and the organization needed to administer the 
program.” 


“Christian Standard, June 17, 1933. 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1933, pp. 4-6. Ohio Work, July, 1933. 
’Proceedings ... op. cit., 1933, pp. 24, 26, 27. 
*Ibid., p. 17. 
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Other Events of 1933 


A “Restoration Rally” was held at Springfield in May, led 
by Floyd Pence, president. Addresses were made by Luke 
D. Elliott, Leslie Wolfe, K. J. Jaroszewicz, J. Marion Small, 
Mrs. T. R. Ayars, Mrs. Zoena Rothermel, and others con- 
nected with the Christian Restoration Association. The same 
note of meeting hard times with harder work and a more con- 
secrated stewardship was sounded.” 


The Heights church in Cleveland observed a recognition 
service in honor of Mrs. Francis C. Allen in the spring. Mrs. 
Allen had been a staunch supporter of missionary work; mak- 
ing it possible to erect a missionary home and dormitory in 
Manila, and boys’ dormitories at Harda in India and Asuncion, 
Paraguay. S. J. Corey of Indianapolis gave the principal ad- 
dress on the occasion.” 

Under the leadership of Charles A. Freer, county secre- 
tary, the churches of Summit County culminated two years of 
planning and preparation by launching a simultaneous evan- 
gelistic campaign, October 29-November 26. Twenty-two 
congregations participated in the program, with the result of 
721 accessions.” : 

The Monroe Avenue church in Columbus was host to the 
Fiftieth Annual Convention of the Negro brethren in Ohio, 
August 8-13. The National Convention of this group was 
held two weeks later in Cincinnati.” 


Fifth Year of Depression 


In 1934, the fifth year of the great depression, some twenty 
million people in America had to be helped by some form of 
relief. A great drouth was experienced throughout the Mid- 

"Christian Standard, May 27, 1933. 

World Call, June, 1933. 


2 Christian Standard, October 28, December 2, 1933. 
*QOhio Work, September, 1933. 
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dle West, adding to the nation’s economic burden. In Hitler’s 
blood purge after he assumed power on the death of President 
Hindenburg of Germany, the shadow of things to come fell 
on the world. Americans were much too concerned with 
domestic problems, however, to be much worried over political 
eventsin Europe. As the year neared its close, it was apparent 
a psychological change had come over the American people. 
Confidence was being restored, and despair was being replaced 
by new hope. 

When the Eighty-third Annual Ohio Convention was held 
at Mt. Vernon, May 21-23, 1934, the brethren utilized the 
theme, “Vitalizing Our Faith for Continued Progress.” Frank 
W. Brown served as president of the Ohio Society, and Mrs. 
A. J. Culler was president of the women’s organization.” 
This was the second year of the “Project of Progress” and 
many reports of advancements were made. Among the guest 
speakers were Ralph W. Sockman, I. J. Cahill, George V. 
Moore, Paul Preston, Lela Taylor, and Mae Yoho Ward.” 

Operating receipts for the State Society were reported as 
$21,152.23, though the income from the churches had shrunk 
to $9,802.23. Assets of the trust funds were listed as $276,- 
701.70, but the market value of securities had depreciated dur- 
ing the depression and it was difficult to ascertain their real 
value at any given period. The income from this source was 
also noticeably reduced.” 

_ The State Society, through its director of religious edu- 
cation, sponsored a vigorous educational program on very 
limited means. Week-end Youth Meets, held the first time 
the year before, were continued in 1934. The second Young 
Adult Conference was set up at Camp Indianola, October 5-7, 


*Proceedings ... op. cit., 1934, p. 1. 
*Ohio Work, June 1934. Christian Standard, May 12, 1934. 
"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1934, pp. 6-8. 
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for the 21- to 25-year-old group. A new young people’s con- 
ference for southeast Ohio was successfully established at 
Marietta.” 

Cincinnati Bible Seminary conducted the first of a series 
of annual financial campaigns in the spring of 1934. The 
objectives were listed: 


1. To bring the seminary to the forcible attention of the brother- 
hood. 

2. To enlist large numbers of prospective students. 

3. To interest many Christians who have money to invest in the 
education of preachers and Christian workers. 

4. To secure a cash offering to meet the expenses of the current 


year.”? 


By this time, the tenth year of its existence, the seminary 
had 202 students; graduating thirty at the commencement 
exercises.” | 

The Christian Restoration Association and Associated Free 
Agencies held an assembly in Cincinnati, May 10-13. Its 
purpose was stated as a meeting to promote the work of its 
seventeen cooperating free agencies. The Standard reported 
of this meeting, “It had but one major fault—there were not 
enough people present to enjoy it. This was partly due to 
financial conditions.””’ 


Sixth Depression Y ear 


Though the clouds of financial depression seemed to be lift- 
ing somewhat by 1935, it was still necessary for the govern- 
ment to spend huge sums for relief. The passage of the Social 
Security Act in August made people “security” conscious. By 

*Ibid., p. 4 Ohio Work, January, September, 1934. 

Christian Standard, March 31, 1934. 


°Tbid., November 24, 1934. 
*Ibid., April 21, May 19, 1934. 
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this time Senator Huey Long of Louisiana, with his “Share the 
Wealth” plan, had reached the peak of his power; the Town- 
send Plan was becoming a political issue, but Father Coughlin’s 
influence appeared to be waning. 


In 1935, Martin L. Davey, a member of the Kent church, 
began the first of two terms as governor of Ohio. He was 
inaugurated when the state’s income was lowest and relief de- 
mands were highest. The years 1935-39 were not the easiest 
ones to hold public office; and the Davey administration, con- 
sequently, was vexed with many unsolvable problems.” 

Some sixty-five Ohio Disciples sailed on July 29 for 
Leicester, England. They went as delegates to the Second 
World Convention of the Churches of Christ, held the next 


month.” 
Unified Promotion 


Unified Promotion, an idea developed in the brotherhood 
the year before, set up its organization in 1935. Its purpose 
was to eliminate competition for support among the various 
agencies, and reduce overhead costs of promotional work. 
There was general approval of the plan, though the National 
Benevolent Association, a number of state societies, and some 
colleges did not choose to participate. The Ohio Society has 
been a part of Unified Promotion from the beginning. The 
percentage of undesignated gifts to the new agency, to be dis- 
tributed to the cooperating units, was to be based on the receipts 
of these units “determined by the averages for the five years 
ending June 30, 1934.”"* 


“Martin L. Davey was the third Disciple governor of Ohio. The other two 
were R. M. Bishop and Myers Y. Cooper. Davey died April 1, 1946. Prior 
to his gubernatorial career, he had served as mayor of Kent and as a member 
of the United States Congress. 

%Qhio Work, July-August, 1935. 

“Christian Standard, March 16, May 18, 1935. There is a strong feeling 
among Ohio Disciples that the Unified Promotion distribution basis is now 
unfair and that a more equitable arrangement should be made. 
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The Dayton Convention 


Dr. Elliot I. Osgood presided over the sessions of the 
Eighty-fourth Annual Convention, held at Dayton, May 20- 
22, 1935. Mrs. A. J. Culler was president of the Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the O. C. W. M. S., held simultaneously 
at the same place. Registrations of some 683 persons were 
received, though many more attended the sessions. There 


were five hundred persons at the fellowship supper, over which 
F’. H. Groom presided.* 


A great number of resolutions were adopted at the conven- 
tion, nineteen in all. These covered such items as war, liquor, 
cooperation, etc. ‘The war resolution declared, “We regret 
the naval display of our navy being held so near to Japan, and 
that we believe such plans are not conducive to the best feel- 
ings between our nation and Japan.”** Another resolution 
suggested the convention go on record as being opposed to 
any pending or future legislation which seeks to use public 
funds for the support of parochial schools or denominational 
colleges.” Still another resolution, indicating better times, 
was one recommending that the churches restore pre-depres- 
sion wage-levels of ministers as soon as possible.” 


Offerings from the churches to the State Society were still 
distressingly low, amounting to $9,626.22. The Society, how- 
ever, continued to operate within its budget and showed a 
balance of $425.73. 


Starn Replaces McLain 


Raymond F. McLain resigned from his position as director 
of religious education for the State Society, in December, 1935. 


"Ohio Work, June, 1935. 

Proceedings ... op. cit., 1935, p. 13. 

"Ibid., p. 12. 

*Qoc. cit. / 
*Ibed., p. 3. 
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He left Ohio to accept a pastorate at Eureka, Illinois. W. 
Elbert Starn was elected to take his place. Starn, a graduate 
of Bethany College and Yale Divinity School, had previously 
been minister at the Cuyahoga Falls church.” 


The Akron Convention of 1936 


Registrations, always high when the State Convention 1s 
held at Akron, reached 1,175 when Ohio Disciples met for the 
Fighty-fifth Annual Meeting, May 25-27, 1936. President 
C. L. Johnson was happy to report that attendance actually 
passed the two thousand mark. The general theme of all 
addresses was, “We Press Forward Toward the Upward Call- 
ing of God.” A big feature of this convention was a desire on 
the part of the ministers to have an organization of their own. 
In anticipation of this, O. L. Hull presided over a ministers’ 
supper at the convention. The 130 ministers present formed 
the Ohio Christian Ministers’ Association. It was planned 
to elect officers annually at the Lakeside Institute in July, but 
this plan was abandoned in favor of making the election corre- 
spond with the annual meetings of the Ohio Society.” 

Offerings to the State Society from the churches reached the 
lowest point in years, $8,706.69. Due to earnings from the in- 
vested funds, operating costs were met, and a balance of 
$744.90 remained in the treasury. Business conditions had 

improved, but the lifting of the depression was not yet re- 
flected in suport given to Christian work.” 


New Emphasis on Stewardship 


One of the biggest floods in recent years inundated the 
Ohio River valley early in 1937. Between fifty and sixty 
church buildings belonging to Disciples were damaged. In 


“Ohio Work, December, 1935. 
“Ibid., May, June, 1936. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1936, pp. 6-8. 
“Christian Standard, June 27, 1936. Proceedings . .. op. cit., 1936, pp. 3, 9. 
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some cases eighty per cent of the membership of these churches 
lost homes. A special flood-relief offering was received Feb- 
ruary 28 in most of the Ohio churches.” 

Conditions on the foreign political scene were rapidly de- 
teriorating. The Italo-Ethiopian war was in progress; civil 
war was taking place in Spain; and the Panay incident occurred 
on the Yangtze River. The trend of business, especially in 
Ohio, was on the upgrade and for the first time in many years 
there was a gain in church offerings. Some congregations in- 
creased the salaries of their ministers and made payments on 
church debts. 

The depression made Disciples conscious of an inadequate 
stewardship program. Systematic stewardship teaching had 
started with the Men and Millions Movement; but the Every 
Member Canvass, which had its beginning in Ohio in 1915, 
was not promoted too much in the lush days of the late 
*twenties. In the early ’thirties, to keep the churches operat- 
ing, ministers had to stress stewardship as they never stressed 
it before. In many cases it was a matter of survival for minis- 
ter and congregation alike. A great many tithers were made 
by the depression. ‘Through suggestions from Unified Pro- 
motion, an Easter-to-Pentecost tithing program was inaugu- 
rated in many churches. The results were so good that many 
of them made it an annual affair. The church at Mansfield 
demonstrated year after year that excellent results could be 
obtained through a regular system of proportionate giving. 
The church in Medina was one of four churches in the village 
which originated the plan of an annual simultaneous steward- 
ship drive on a community basis, a plan later taken up by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
projected on a nation-wide scale.* 


“Ohio Work, February, 1937. 
“Christian-Evangelist, December 3, 1942. 
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Reaching the Unreached 


The interdenominational theme of “Reaching the Un- 
reached” was followed by speakers at the Eighty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the Ohio Society, held at Canton, May 24-26, 
1937. Carl R. Brown was president of the State Society and 
Mrs. William H. Gillie served the O. C. W. M. S. in the 
same capacity.” 

Receipts from churches reflected improved economic con- 
ditions. They had increased to $11,506.21. The amount of 
$22,707.74 was used in the operating fund. Twenty congre- 
gations received missionary support from the Ohio Society.*® 


Ohio Laymews League 


Efforts had been made in other years to organize the church- 
men of Ohio into a Disciples’ brotherhood, but had failed. A 
new attempt was made at Canton with the forming of the 
“Ohio Laymen’s League.” Walter S. Bunn of Dayton was 
made president; Carl R. Brown of Cleveland, vice president; 
Harold S. Pettit of Toledo, secretary; and Aaron Rubright 
of Akron, treasurer. An Advisory Cabinet was formed, con- 
sisting of John Q. T. Ford, H. T. O. Blue, Myers Y. Cooper, 
Judge C. C. Lemert, Frank Sheridan, and C. E. Barr. Paul 
D. Eddy, secretary of the Laymen’s League of America, was 
present to give an address.*’ 


Miss Anna M. Noyes 


A recognition service for Miss Anna M. Noyes was a signifi- 
cant feature of the Canton convention. Miss Noyes was re- 
tiring in 1937 from her work at the State Office. She had 
served the Society faithfully for thirty-six years, working 
under the direction of four different state secretaries.“ 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1937, p. 3. 

“Ibid., pp. 3, 20. . 

“Christian Standard, June 26, 1937. Ohio Work, June, 1937. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1937, p. 13. 
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Other Events — 


Ohio Disciples were honored in 1937 when George W. 
Knepper of Akron was elected president of the Ohio Pastors’ 
Convention for 1938. He held this interdenominational 
office with distinction. Likewise, Ohio Disciples were again 
honored when P. H. Welshimer of Canton was chosen by the 
International Convention as fraternal delegate to the next 
Annual Conference of the Churches of Christ in Great Britain.” 

Columbus was selected as the International Convention city 
for 1937. This meant a big task for the local committees, but 
they all did their work well.*° 

During the summer, a Christian Action Week meeting was 
held in the Miami Valley at Chautauqua, near Dayton. 
Among the speakers were F. D. Kershner, George W. Knep- 
per, William H. McKinney, James DeForest Murch, W. R. 
Walker, and P. H. Welshimer.” 


Controversy in Cincinnati 


A rift within the Christian Restoration Association was ap- 
parent in 1937-38. Some members did not approve of Murch’s 
Christian Action Movement, regarding it as Buchmanism 
under a sobriquet.” They also disapproved of Murch’s poli- 
cies as editor of the Restoration Herald, subsequent to the 
launching of Christain Action. They felt that his position 
toward the International Convention agencies was too mild 
and temperate. When Murch gave up the paper in 1934, 
a vigorous anti-United Society policy was pursued. This 
created a division within the Association. Some trustees of 
the C. R. A. board were of the opinion that under the new 


“Ohio Work, February, December, 1937. 


Christian Standard, May 1, 1937. Ohio Work, July-August, 1937. Local 
committee members were: Chairman, C. L. Johnson; Vice Chairman, Floyd 
Faust; Secretary, A. A. Sebastian; and Treasurer, John G. Case. 


"Ohio Work, July-August, 1937. 
“Restoration Herald, August, 1937. 
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policy many individuals and churches had been needlessly 
maligned. As a result there was a rather heated exchange of 
opinions in the columns of the Christian Standard and the 
Restoration Herald.” 


Suffering From “Conferencitus” 


The Eighty-seventh Convention of the O. C. M. S. and 
the Sixty-second Convention of the O. C. W. M. S. opened 
at Portsmouth, May 23, 1938. C. J. Sebastian was president 
of the former, and Mrs. William H. Gillie, of the latter 
group. Emphasis was placed on the convention theme, “The 
Challenge of the Church to Our Day.”* 

Receipts for current expenses indicated an upward trend 
in giving, amounting to $12,616.20 from the contributing 
churches. Unified Promotion supplied $4,768.13 of this 
amount. he total expended in the operating funds was 
$233241 03." 

There was some criticism of the convention on the basis 
that it suffered from “conferencitus,” with too many simul- 
taneous sessions splitting the delegates into small groups. 
Some persons did not approve of the women being in charge 
of the communion service. Others claimed that the speeches 
suffered from undue influence on the part of those promoting 
religious education.” 


Facing Another World War 


When the State Convention met at Newark, May 22-24, 
1939, for an Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting, the political 


“Christian Standard, February 5, September 17, 1938. 


“Ibid., May 28, 1938. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1938, pp. 3, 6. Ohio Work, 
May, 1938. Among the speakers at this convention were: F. D. Kershner, 
Florence Martin, Mark A. Dawber, Dwight Stevenson, F. E. Smith, C. G. 
Aldrich, C. C. Morrison, Lela Taylor, and G. S. Bennett. H. D. Harris, an 
agent of the F.B.I., was present, speaking on the crime problem. 

Proceedings ... op. cit., 1938, p. 16. 


“Christian Standard, July 23, 1938. Ohio Work, December, 1938. 
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situation in Europe had deteriorated to the point where a 
world war seemed inevitable. The League of Nations was 
without influence, nations were ignoring treaties, Germany had 
occupied Czecho-Slovakia, and Italy had conquered Ethiopia 
and Albania. The Program Committee, perhaps in a spirit 
of optimism, had adopted the theme, “The Church at the 
Heart of the World Christian Community.” Louis O. Mink, 
president of the convention, developed this subject in a com- 
prehensive address. 

Some eight hundred persons registered at the convention, 
including about three hundred local people. James DeForest 
Murch, who reported the meeting for the Standard, wrote that 
there were not as many liberals on the program as formerly; 
that there was a definite turn to the right. Ministers attend- 
ing the convention were informed of the new brotherhood 
“Five Years of Advance” program.” 


Receipts for the fiscal year were given as $12,626.29, in- 
cluding $5,408.65 returned to the state by Unified Promotion. 
Nineteen mission churches had received financial aid. 
Workers in the two state offices, Miss Dorothy Poulton, Miss 
Gertrude Dimke, and Miss Bertha M. Hanna, were given a 
special introduction to the convention.™ 


Ohio Disciples Abroad 


Jacob H. Goldner, minister at the Euclid Avenue church 
in Cleveland, and his son Gerould, who was then minister 
at Mogadore, were kidnapped by Arab bandits while touring 
Palestine in the summer of 1939. The spotlight of national 
publicity was turned on the incident. Ohio Disciples especially 
were concerned over the welfare of the two men. The elder 


“Christian Standard, June 10, 1939. Among the featured speakers were: 
Robert Hopkins, Roger T. Nooe, Roy H. Burkhart, Arthur Dillinger, Warren 
Grafton, A. C. Mattern, B. F. Hagelbarger, Paul J. Keckley, Neil Crawford, 
Kenneth Potee, and Margaret Slattery. 


“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1939, pp. 14, 22. 
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Goldner was finally released so he could negotiate for a ran- 
som, but the son was held for several days as a hostage and 
came near to losing his life by ill treatment in the meantime. 
After the son’s subsequent release, he was confined in Jerusalem 
for some time, suffering from shock and exposure. The Gold- 
ners returned to Ohio in late August.” 

While the war clouds were gathering in Parcs: the World 
Christian Youth Conference was in session at Amsterdam, 
Holland. Three Ohio Disciple youth attended the meeting: 
Betty Davidian, appointed by the Ohio Christian Youth Coun- 
cil; Betty Lehman, who represented Ohio Disciple young peo- 
ple; and Don Edwards, the Disciple representative on the 
American University Commission of Ten.” 


Political Events of 1939 


On September 1, 1939, Germany invaded Poland. Great 
Britain and France had warned Hitler that such an invasion 
would not be tolerated. Therefore, on September 3, these 
two nations declared war on Germany and World War II had 
its inception. The United States, not provoked enough to 
enter a “shooting” war at this time, nevertheless took steps 
at once to repeal the Arms Embargo to allow shipment of 
military supplies on a “Cash and Carry” basis. Because Bri- 
tain rather than Germany had the ships to carry the supplies, 
military aid went, as it was intended, to this nation. In the 
meantime, relations with Japan were becoming worse. Ameri- 
cans, however, seemed as much concerned over attending two 
World Fairs as over the conflagration in Europe. In Decem- 
ber, President Roosevelt appointed Myron C. Taylor as his 
personal representative to the Vatican, which, claimed many, 


"Christian Standard, July 29, August 26, 1939. Ohio Work, September, 1939. 
Ohio Work, August, 1939. 
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broke a long American tradition of separation of church and 
state, and incidentally occasioned protests from nearly all 
Protestant bodies for many years to come. 


Christ for the Crisis 


Ohio Disciples are always glad to return to Wooster for 
conventions, for it was here that the Ohio Society was organized 
in 1852. Some 1,128 delegates registered at the Eighty- 
ninth Annual Meeting, May 20-22, 1940. Gilbert Courtney 
of Chauncey, who had distinguished himself as one of the 
few Disciple ministers serving successfully in a rural pastoral 
unity, presided over the sessions of the O. C. M. S., and Mrs. 
Harry B. McCormick of Cleveland headed the women’s 
work.” 

Several strong resolutions bearing on current problems were 
passed. One declared opposition to the Christian conscience 
being subjected to the will or dictates of political authority. 
Another requested the immediate recall of Myron C. Taylor 
as American representative at the Vatican. A third resolution 
recommended that those congregations carrying the name 
“Church of Christ” change the name to “Christian Church” 
as soon as possible, if feasible and agreeable. In the opinion 
of those sponsoring the resolution, “Christian Church” was to 
be preferred now that the Congregational and Christian de- 
nominations had merged, leaving the name “Christian Church” 
unappropriated by any other group. Since the majority of 
churches of the Disciples already used the name “Christian 
Church,” it was thought much confusion could be avoided if 
all would adopt it.” 

The convention theme, “Christ for the Crisis,” was an ap- 
propriate one. Scarcely a month before, Hitler’s military 
machine had invaded Norway and Denmark. Ten days prior 


“Ohio Work, June, 1940. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1940, pp. 15, 16. 
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to the convention, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg were 
invaded, and the German armies now faced England across 
the channel. Within a few months, the United States was to 
pass the Selective Service Bill, drafting all men between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-six for a year of service. 


America Enters the “Shooting? Wear 


When President Roosevelt signed the Lease-Lend Bill on 
March 11, 1941, it meant a turning point in foreign policy. 
In June, Hitler invaded Russia; in July, American troops 
occupied Iceland; and on December 7, Japan attacked Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Malaya, and Hong Kong. December 8, Con- 
gress declared war on Japan; and on December 11, Japan’s 
axis partners, Italy and Germany, declared war on the United 
States. The prophets speculated on whether civilization had 
come to an end or was just beginning, or whether the times 
indicated the beginning of the end. 


Evangelism 

An independent group calling themselves “An Ohio Fel- 
lowship in Evangelism” was organized at Columbus in the 
Indianola church, May 15, 1941. A claim was made at this 
meeting that the number of Ohio churches had decreased from 
588 in 1918 to 520 in 1940 and that twenty-one county seats 
were without testimony of the plea of the Disciples. The 
group proposed to evangelize in needy areas and support the 
program by individual subscriptions of not less than ten dollars 
a year. Lonnie E. Dever was elected president; James A. 
Burns, vice president; Edwin V. Hayden, recording secre- 
tary; Don McMillin, financial secretary; and Ard Hoven, 
treasurer.” 

The Indianola church entertained another “An Ohio Fel- 
lowship in Evangelism” rally on September 9, 1941. The 


“Christian Standard, May 24, 1941. 
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group designated London, Ohio, as an appropriate place to 
begin work. An evangelist was sent there and a church 
was established.” 


The Ohio Society, also seeing the need of systematic evan- 
gelism, called O. W. Williams of McArthur as full-time state 
evangelist, beginning September 1, 1941. Williams, who had 
been pastor at McArthur for ten years, soon had a full schedule 
of meetings, and served in this office for several years until 
called as minister of the Mt. Vernon church.” 


The First War Convention 


The Central church at Lima entertained the 822 delegates 
who attended the Ninetieth Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Society, May 19-21, 1941. Robert S. Tuck, pastor of the 
Wooster church, was president, and George C. Neil of Wil- 
loughby, vice president. Worship services were under the 
direction of Paul J. Keckley, with B. Fred Wise as director 


of music. 


Resolutions offered at the convention indicated the strain 
the war was placing on the churches. Those dealing with war 
attitudes recommended that Christians should not neglect as- 
sembly in the churches; should treasure freedom of speech, 
worship, the press, and the right of labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, “even to strike to avert tyrannous and dic- 
tatorial control over their lives and thoughts.” The churches 
were asked not to desert the conscientious objectors, and by 
all means to keep in touch with their servicemen.” 


Edwin Errett gave an address on “The World Council of 
Churches.” Clifford Jope spoke for the Pension Fund; Wil- 
liam T. Pearcy, for the Board of Church Extension; and C. A. 
Burch and Mrs. H. B. Marx spoke on behalf of foreign mis- 

“Ibid., August 16, September 1, November 8, 1941. 


“Ibid., September 20, 1941. Ohio Work, September, 1941. 
“Proceedings ... op. cit., 1941, pp. 14, 15. 
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sionary work. The guest speaker of the convention was Dean 
Kirk B. O?Ferrall of Detroit.°’ 

The Constitution of the Ohio Society was amended to pro- 
vide for the election of members of the Board of Managers at 
the annual conventions. Offerings from the churches to sup- 
port the Ohio Society reached $11,801.85 for the current year. 
Twenty-three mission churches, served by twenty pastors, had 
received financial assistance. Rural church representatives at 
the Lima convention formed a Christian Rural Fellowship to 
be affiliated with the national movement. A. C. Mattern of 
Fredericksburg was made president, and Gilbert Courtney 
of Chauncey, vice president.® 

Miss Bertha Park, secretary of the women’s society, was 
on a leave of absence for a year to do special work for the 
United Christian Missionary Society in China. During her 
absence, Mrs. Elmer W. Siegling of Cleveland was made the 
acting general secretary. She was assisted by Mrs. Clarence 
H. Hamilton and Mrs. James D. Wyker, volunteer field 
workers. Mrs. Hamilton was elected new president of the 
women’s society at the Lima convention.” 


Bringing the Church to the Servicemen 


Recognizing the need of serving the young men and women 
of the churches, then stationed at the various training centers, 
and the need for Christian work in industrial areas affected by 
the National Defense program, a special committee was ap- 
pointed under the auspices of the United Society to look after 
the matter. F. H. Groom, pastor of the Franklin Circle 
church in Cleveland, was made chairman, and H. G. Haney, 
field representative. Other members of the national commit- 


“Ohio Work, May, June, 1941. 


“Christian Standard, May 31, 1941. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1941, pp. 4, 
23. Ohio Work, August, 1941. 


“Ohio Work, June, 1941. 
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tee were W. M. Wickizer, Carroll Roberts, Kenneth Bowen, 
John A. Tate, W. R. Walker, and James Crain.” 


The International Convention, meeting ,in St. Louis, ap- 
proved a drive for an Emergency Million fund to enable 
brotherhood causes to continue work during the war and re- 
construction period, especially in the service areas and defense 
centers." November, 1941, was Emergency Million month 
in Ohio, and fourteen teams set out to raise Ohio’s goal of 
$106,000. | 

As time went on, Ohio churches made a sincere effort to 
keep in touch with men and women who had entered the 
armed services. Most congregations had a special service- 
men’s committee, that tried to keep up to date on the mailing 
addresses and provide helpful service to the military per- 
sonnel. For a time it seemed as if the various congregations 
were vying with one another in trying to see which one could 
produce the most novel, unusual, or showmanship-like type 
of project. Nearly all the churches exhibited a service flag, 
to which stars were added as additional members entered the 
service. In addition, there was usually an Honor Roll con- 
taining the names of servicemen and women placed in a 
conspicuous place. Some churches gave New Testaments to 
those who were leaving, sent the Upper Room, Link, or 
church bulletin through the mail, and gave special recognition 
to service personnel when home on furlough. The most effec- 
tive way of keeping in touch with the G.I.’s was through 
private correspondence, friendly letters. This method was 
difficult for the larger churches, however, because of the great 
numbers of persons in military service. On the average, about 
twenty per cent of the ,constituency of the local churches 
(members and other attached persons) were in some branch 
of the armed services. On the whole, considering the prob- 


"World Call, June, 1941. 
"Tbid., June, 1941. Ohio Work, November, 1941. 
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lems involved, Ohio congregations did a thorough job, and 
the recipients of the thoughtfulness of the home churches were 
grateful for the interest taken. 

Memorial services for those who lost their lives in service 
of their country were always sad occasions. Scarcely a congre- 
gation in Ohio escaped the necessity of holding such services. 

Disciple churches in Ohio contributed their share of chap- 
lains for the armed forces. Some twenty-five men left re- 
sponsible charges to enter this type of service. Disciple chap- 
lains from Ohio were in almost every theatre of the war, dis- 
tinguishing themselves for God and country. 


America on the Defense 


When Simon M. Davidian spoke on “A ,New Life in 
Christ,” he sounded the keynote address of the Ninety-first 
Convention of Ohio Disciples, of which he was president. The 
annual gathering was held at the West Fourth Avenue church 
in Columbus, May 25-27, 1942. The convention theme was, 
“The Unbroken Fellowship of the Church.”” 

Ohio Disciples had to be thinking in terms of an unbroken 
fellowship because by this time large contingents of United 
States soldiers had already started overseas and the world had 
become a huge military camp. The rationing program was 
started in 1942, a constant reminder of perilous times. The 
loss to the churches of many young men who had entered the 
armed services, laymen who had to work extra hours in the 
shops, laywomen who left their family responsibilities for de- 
fense work, leadership transferred to the Civilian Defense 
program, and occupational changes causing transfer of church 
workers to other cities, was tremendous. The war didn’t go 


_ well for the country in 1942, and America was strictly on the 


defense. Japanese forces were occupying the Aleutians and 


| having continued success in the Pacific. Church people were 


“Christian Standard, March 28, 1942. Ohio Work, June, 1942. 
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frankly worried. However, attendance at worship was highest 
in years; adversity seeming to strengthen faith. Before the 
year closed the tide had turned. An American force had 
landed in North Africa, the British had General Rommel on 
the run, and many successes occurred up in the South Pacific. 

In spite of the war, convention reports indicated renewed 
interest in the program of Christianity. Missionary offerings 
were on the upgrade. The Ohio Society reported $12,640.56 
received from the churches during the fiscal year; twenty-one 
of the mission churches received financial support. Ohio 
young people started to raise a thousand dollars to help fur- 
nish a boys’ dormitory at Southern Christian Institute and assist 
young people in China in continuing their college educations. 
When all the gifts were in, it was discovered that Ohio youth 
had contributed $1,007.19.” 

Action was taken at the Ohio convention to organize the 
women’s State Board to correspond with the departments and 
standing committees of local church women’s councils. This 
created much discussion among the women, but for the most 
part seemed to be a step in advance.” 


Chi Rho 


In the summer of 1942, a new movement in summer camps 
had its inception. The need of a camping program for Inter- 
mediates had long been felt by the Commission on Christian 
Education, so an experimental camp was set up. This pioneer 
project was located at Camp Moores on the Muskingum River, 
near Zanesville. Over a hundred Intermediate youngsters 
took advantage of the camping opportunity. This was the 
beginning of what later proved to be one of the best programs 
sponsored by the Ohio Society. Counselors for the first year 


“Proceedings . .. op. cit., 1942, pp. 4, 8, 9, 23. 
“Ohio Work, September, 1942. 
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were Edwin Bobbitt, Merle Able, Paul Runk, Chloa Braden, 
Mrs. L. E. Evans, Mrs. Catherine Milham, Herald Monroe, 
Ben Moore, Ronald Reed, and Osa Rees. W. Elbert Starn, 


state director, was in charge.” . 


Monroe Becomes Director of Christian Education 


The resignation of W. Elbert Starn as director of Christian 
education for the State Society, effective at the close of the 
year, was announced in the Ohio Work of November, 1942. 
He left Ohio to accept a pastorate at Fulton, Missouri. The 
Board of Managers chose Herald B. Monroe of Hamilton to 
take his place, beginning January 1, 1943. Monroe was a 
graduate of Bethany College and Yale Divinity School, and 
had held prior pastorates at Hicksville and Hamilton. He 
was not a novice in the field for he had served on conference 
faculties for many years and was a member of the Ohio Com- 
mission on Christian Education. As state director of Chris- 
tian education, he was effective in injecting the view of a 
pastor into the work.” 


Debt Reduction and Mortgage Burning 


Increased income of wage earners because of war job op- 
portunities increased giving to Christian causes. Of particular 
interest to Disciples was the payment of a huge debt incurred 
by the United Christian Missionary Society during the depres- 
sion years. At one time this debt reached over a million dol- 
lars. In the fall of 1942 the United Society announced the 
debt completely liquidated. The payment of the United So- 
ciety debt was a forerunner of liquidation of church building 
debts all over the United States. During the war, several 
Ohio churches rejoiced in the burning of mortgages.” 


“Loc. cit. 
"*Ibid., December, 1942. 
"Ibid., September, 1942. 
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The Zanesville Convention 


Attendance at the Ninety-second Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio Society was gratifying in spite of hardships brought on 
by war-emergency restrictions. Many people saved their “A” 
ration gasoline coupons and. shared their automobiles with 
others who wished to attend. Wilford H. McLain presided 
over the various meetings. The speakers developed the con- 
vention theme, “The Church at Its Best.” 

By this time Christian people were beginning to think in 
terms of a just and durable peace. One of the resolutions at 
the Zanesville convention, May 24-25, 1943, declared the 
church should have a definite voice in writing the peace treaties, 
and that it should begin to create public opinion to this end 
at once.” 

Ohio had been assigned a goal of $106,000 on the national 
“Emergency Million” campaign. A report at the Ohio con- 
vention showed this amount had been exceeded. Ohio Dis- 
ciples actually contributed $110,644.27. Receipts from the 
churches for the support of the Ohio Society increased to $13,- 
469.18 for the fiscal year.” 


Edwin R. Errett 


The sudden death of Edwin R. Errett of Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 29, 1944, was generally regarded as a great blow to the 
brotherhood. Errett was respected as a thoroughgoing, 
though conservative, scholar who had the best interests of the 
whole brotherhood at heart. He maintained the friendship 
of those with whom he disagreed in theology and policy; was 
quite strong in his convictions yet not at all vindicative. As 
editor of the Christian Standard for fifteen years, he played no 


*Ibid., March, April, May, 1943. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1943, p. 9. 
Speakers: Harold Cooke Phillips, T. K. Smith, J. H. Goldner, P. H. Welshimer, 
A. J. Walton, M. Owen Kellison, and Samuel Guy Inman. 


"Proceedings ... op. cit., 1943, p. 12. 
“Tbid., pp. 4, 20. Ohio Work, August, 1943. 
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small part in keeping harmony between opposing factions with- 
in the brotherhood he loved. The last few years of his life 
he assumed almost the same role in brotherhood matters as 
that played so effectively years before by Isaac Errett. Edwin 
R. Errett had a world vision of the church and took an active 
interest in world Christian movements. In May, 1944, Burris 
Butler, pastor of the South Side church at Kokomo, Indiana, 
was announced as Errett’s successor.” 


Centennial Plans 


The Ninety-third Convention of Ohio Disciples, held at 
Ashland, May 22-24, 1944, opened with simultaneous board 
meetings of the O. C. W. M.S. and the Ohio Christian Minis- 
ters’ Association. Dr. Clarence Tucker Craig of Oberlin spoke 
at the fellowship supper on Monday evening. He used the 
subject, “The Church and the World Mind.” President Leo 
Gregory of Stow gave the convention sermon the next day on 
the theme, ‘“The Mind of Christ.”® 

The Brotherhood Convocation promotional project was held 
in conjunction with this convention and provided an unusual 
array of well-known speakers on Wednesday. Gasoline ration- 
ing and the war emergency cut down the attendance, but in 
spite of this deterrent over five hundred registrations were 
reported. Ohio Society receipts had greatly increased over 
the year before, the total being $15,779.41. The income from 
all sources, including the trust funds, amounted to $61,445.89. 
It was reported that 671 young people had been served in 
summer conferences, 305 Intermediates in Chi Rho camps, 
and 180 adults in an Adult Conference at Otterbein College. 
The youth missionary project brought in $2,980. Twenty- 
one mission churches received financial help.* 


“Christian Standard, February 15, May 13, 1944. 

"Ohio Work, May, 1944. 

“Christian Standard, June 17, 1944. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1944, pp. 8, 
925 : 
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The women’s organization of Ohio presented a new Consti- 
tution and Bylaws which had been previously approved by 
their State Board. The new Constitution governed the policies 
and principles already in effect and the action at the conven- 
tion incorporated them into the Constitution. Under the new 
Constitution the name of the organization was changed to 
“Ohio Council of Christian Women.” 


A previously appointed Centennial Committee made its 
first announcement concerning the observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Ohio Christian Missionary Soctety 
in 1952. After hearing the report of the committee, the con- 
vention endorsed the following resolution, which it proposed: 


In view of the coming centennial of the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society in 1952, we recommend that the Convention endorse the report 
of the Centennial Committee as approved by the Board of Managers 
of the Society. This is to include an historical pageant, an historical 
exhibit, a goal of $200,000 for additional endowment to be secured 
through bequests and annuities, that centennial news be carried in our 
state papers and released in other channels of information, that a history 
of the disciples in Ohio be written and published by the centennial 
year, and that a member of the Centennial Committee be a member of 
the Program Planning Committee for the Centennial Convention.*° 


Other Occurrences in 1944 


Ohio Disciples entertained three other conventions in 1944. 
They were a Restoration Congress at Barberton in July, the 
Sixty-first Convention of Negro Christian Churches the same 
month at Cleveland, and the International Convention of the 
Disciples at Columbus in October.” 


Two city unions were organized in 1944. In the spring, 
the Dayton Disciples’ Union had a re-birth with H. E. Miller 
as president; and in October, the Greater Cincinnati Disciples? 


“Ohio Work, May, 1944. 
®Thid., August, 1944. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1944, p. 14. 
“Christian Standard, July 1, 1944. Ohio Work, September, 1944. 
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Union was organized at Evanston with Walter E. McGowan 
as president.’ | 

A new periodical for Ohio Disciple young people made its 
appearance in December, 1943. It bore the title, Ofi0 C.Y.F. 
News. The first number was mimeographed, but subsequent 
issues beginning January 1, 1944, were printed. It has been 
published intermittently since that time and contains much 
material by the young people themselves, though it is edited by 
the state director of religious education. 

Through 1944, more and more young men and women were 
called into military service. By this time the nations opposing 
the axis powers had taken the offensive, meaning more danger 
and greater loss of lives. Because the servicemen were now 
actually in combat areas, it was more difficult for the churches 
to keep in touch with them. Victory was being achieved in 
the Pacific and the invasion across the English channel had 
taken place. Though complete military victory seemed cer- 
tain, no one was quite sure how soon it would come. All were 
concerned over the welfare of their loved ones in the service, 
praying that peace would soon come that their lives would be 
spared. Hope of a quick victory was blasted by the last big 
German drive, the “Battle of the Bulge,” occurring during 
the Christmas holidays. This cost many lives. After the 
first of the year, a new Allied drive toward Berlin signalized 
the approaching end of the war. 


Negro Disciples 


The National Convention of the Negro Disciples convened 
at Columbus, August 17-23, 1945. Under the leadership of 
W. H. Taylor, president, the convention sounded the theme, 
“Victory With Christ.” The Monroe Avenue church, C. W. 
Arnold, pastor, entertained the gathering.” 

"Ohio Work, June, November, 1944. 


*Ibid., December, 1944. 
“Christian Plea, July, 1945. 
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Mrs. Sadie Arnold led the women’s work in Ohio as the 
state president in 1945. Ohio was divided into three main 
districts for missionary and administrative purposes. By this 
means, it was hoped a more effective fellowship might be 
maintained by the women of the fourteen Negro congregations 
in Ohio. Miss Margaret Lee was made head of district one 
(south); Mrs. Mary Fisher, district two (central); and Mrs. 
Annie Compton, district three (north). It was recom- 
mended that two meetings be held annually in each district.” 


The Monroe Avenue church in Columbus entertained the 
first Ohio Negro Youth Conference during the week end of 
April 13, 14, 1945. This gathering was sponsored by the 
Ohio Commission on Christian Education.” 


Negro Disciples in Ohio have faced the problem of not 
being of sufficient numbers in any one locality to support a very 
extensive work on the local level. In many instances, white 
congregations have given their Negro brethren missionary sup- 
port, thinking the segregation policy was preferable to both 
races. If this policy were not pursued, some Negro ministers, 
who for the most part serve their congregations on a part-time 
basis, would find themselves out of employment. Therefore, 
they have not been too eager to see their members assimilated 
into the white churches. On the other hand, there have been 
prejudiced persons in the white congregations who have enter- 
tained unfounded fears of what might happen if Negroes 
were admitted to membership. For the most part, the doors 
of the white churches have been open to people of all races, 
but non-white persons have not chosen to come in, nor have 
the whites given much encouragement. In some white 
churches, such as the Euclid Avenue church in Cleveland and 
the church in Elyria, the admission of Negro Disciples has 
proved to be a very happy and beneficial arrangement. 

“Ibid., June 1945. 

“Loc. cit. 
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Christian Service Camps 


Early in 1945, nine cooperating churches in Clermont 
County purchased the Kroger Rest Farm, Number 2, near 
Amelia, twenty-five miles east of Cincinnati, to be used as a 
camp site for a Christian Service Camp. It had a large dining 
hall, dormitory, farm house, shower house, and barn. The 
Christian Service Camp movement, by this time, had shown 
great growth. In 1945, seven such camps were supported by 
the brethren who preferred to operate independently of the 
State Board and National organization.” 


Cahill and Bartlett Called 


By coincidence, two former state secretaries died January 
10, 1945. They were I. J. Cahill and S. H. Bartlett. Each 
had served in the state work commendably and in difficult 
times, rendering a type of service probably no other persons 
could have done quite so well. 


Bartlett had held the office for eight years, and was responsi- 
ble for the reorganization of the state work on the basis that 
has since been followed. He had a difficult task. Obstacles 
had to be overcome by almost arbitrary methods; causing bit- 
terness at the time, but proving worth while with the passing 
of the years. 


Cahill possessed those qualities of wisdom and character so 
necessary for a state secretary. He was a great builder; the 
right person to follow Bartlett and build on the solid foundation 
of a centralized program. He served the Society from 1910 
to 1931, when he was called to an even greater work as vice 
president of the United Christian Missionary Society. In ad- 


"Christian Standard, February 24, April 14, 1945. These camps were 
Bethesda, at Epworth Park, Bethesda, Ohio; Central, at Tar Hollow State 
Forest near Chillicothe; Clermont County Camp, near Amelia; Erieside, at 
Willowick near Cleveland (the pioneer Christian Service Camp); Mohican 
Valley, at Camp Nelson Dodd, Brinkhaven; Summit, at Camp Crag in Medina 
County; and Victory, at Fort Hill near Hillsboro. 
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dition to his work with the State Society, his achievements in- 
clude leadership in the Men and Millions movement, pro- 
motion of the Jessie Brown Pounds Chair of Religious Edu- 
cation at Hiram College, many years of service on the Board of 
Managers of the American Christian Missionary Society, and 
being one of the original organizers of the Pension Fund.” 


O. D. T. Bars Convention 


When the State Convention for 1945 was postponed be- 
cause of the war emergency and special ruling of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, a record of continuous annual con- 
ventions for ninety-three years was broken. To take the place 
of the convention, fifteen district fellowship meetings were 
held May 14-18, 1945. These were served by three teams 
of state workers.” 

It is significant that during the year, six mission churches 
came to full support, relieving the Ohio Society of some finan- 
cial burden. They were the churches at Galion, Kent, Leip- 
sic, Newark (Second), Akron (Wooster Avenue), and Barnes- 
ville.” 


Change in Ohio Work 


A change in the format of the Ohio Work appeared in the 
August issue, 1945. The periodical was reduced in size but 
contained more pages. The Ohio Society continued to sponsor 
and edit the paper, but an arrangement was made so that the 
Ohio Council of Christian Women, the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, and Hiram College could have adequate space. 
The circulation of the paper was given as 6,100 at the time.” 


"Ohio Work, February, 1945. World Call, March, 1945. 
“Ohio Work, April, 1945. 

*Thid., May, 1945. 

*Ibid., August, September, 1945. 
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OrGeM,. Si Versus Or Dil: 


When the Office of Defense Transportation refused to per- 
mit Ohio Disciples to hold the annual Young People’s Con- 
ference at Hiram in June, 1945, a wave of protest came from 
the churches. The Department of Christian Education and 
local ministers claimed no public transportation would be 
involved because the young people would be transported by 
private automobiles belonging to pastors and parents. The 
spokesman of the O. D. T. declared summer conferences did 
not fall in the normal vacation pattern which was supposed to 
be recreational in nature. Herald Monroe, state director of 
Christian education, refused to accept the situation in regard 
to the O. D. T. ruling on the Hiram Conference. He went 
to Washington to see what could be done. Here he learned 
that a great deal of pressure had been put on the O. D. T. by 
senators, representatives, and other interested persons. They 
felt the ruling was not consistent with the policy of permitting 
horse racing, baseball games, and other forms of public enter- 
tainment involving a great deal of public transportation. 

Finally, after three applications had been refused, the O. 
D. T. granted permission to hold the conference if the teaching 
time were slightly reduced. The Ohio committee accepted this 
face-saving device and considered it had won a victory. Be- 
cause a great deal of newspaper publicity attended the affair 
and editorial comment was favorable to the position taken by 
the director of Christian education, the Disciple protest had 
a wholesome effect on future government policy in these 
matters.’ 

The First Post-War Y ear 


After five and one-half years of bitter conflict, war ended 
in Europe on May 7, 1945. This projected problems of oc- 
“Mimeographed report of issues between the O.D.T. and the Ohio Society, 
written for the ministers by Herald B. Monroe. Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 


28, 1945 (news report). Christian Century, June 27, 1945, pp. 751, 752 (edi- 
torial). 
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cupation and demobilization, with everyone wondering how 
soon the servicemen would come home and whether or not 
they would be changed in their spiritual and moral views. 
Religious leaders of the nation had been trying to condition 
congregations, through the pastors, to expect the G.I.’s to 
return afflicted with various types of neuroses and addicted to 
aberrational behavior. Therefore, for the most part, parents 
and friends of the service personnel were happily surprised to 
find that adjustment to normal life came about as quickly as 
the uniform could be cast off and the veteran donned civilian 
clothes. War casualties on the neurotic level were probably 
as high in civilian life as in military service. 

In August, the atomic bombs were dropped on the Japanese 
cities, bringing a speedy conclusion to the war in the Pacific. 
The use of the “A” bomb immediately raised many serious 
moral issues. Whether atomic power was a threat or a guaran- 
tee of lasting peace proved to be a moot question that could be 
answered only by history. There is no doubt, however, 
that what happened in August, 1945, had more theological 
implications than the war itself. 

Ohio Disciples were entertained in the Welsh community of 
Jackson for their Ninety-fifth Annual Meeting, May 27-29, 
1946. It had been two years since the convention had con- 
vened at Ashland, and the brethren were happy to meet again. 
Otha R. Clary, minister at Jackson, and the local committee, 
proved to be genial hosts. Charles N. Filson of Toledo served 
as president, addressing the opening session on the theme, 
“The Quest for Permanency.” There were 557 registrations 
at the Jackson convention. Receipts for operating expenses of 
the State Society, received from all sources, amounted to 
$42,892.33. The churches contributed $21,883.70, an in- 
crease of over $4,000 from the year before. The amount given 
by Ohio youth to special projects amounted to $5,276.20." 


“Ohio Work, April, May, 1946. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1946, pp. 9, 12. 
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During the year, Ohio Disciples participated in work with 
students in two state-supported colleges. Miss Pauline Fierce 
served as student director for the Disciples’ Foundation at 
Ohio University, Athens; and James L. Stoner served in a 
similar capacity at Bowling Green State University. At the 
time, the Disciples had 120 students at Ohio University and 
eighty at Bowling Green.” 


Changes and Additions on 
the State Society Staff 


The brethren at Columbus entertained the International 


Convention again in 1946. Two appointments of interest to 


Ohio Disciples were made at this convention. Gaines M. 
Cook, who had been state secretary for fifteen years, was 
elected to be the first full-time executive secretary of the 
International Convention, and Harry B. McCormick of Lake- 
wood was called as president of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. Thus, Ohio lost two able men to the larger work. 
When Cook left the State Office, he took Miss Gertrude Dimke 
with him to be his secretary at Indianapolis. Miss Dimke had 
served the State Society for ten years.*”” 


By action of the Board of Managers, Herald B. Monroe 
was made executive secretary of the Ohio Society. Monroe 
had been director of Christian education in Ohio for the past 
four years. Herman Patton, pastor at Girard, was made as- 
sociate secretary. Monroe and Patton entered into a new 
arrangement concerning the division of responsibilities for the 
general and educational features of the state work. Instead of 
observing a clear-cut distinction of duties, they proposed to 
work cooperatively in the entire field.” 

"Ohio Work, June, 1946. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1946, p. 7. 


1° World Call, September, 1946. Ohio Work, September, 1946. 
Ohio Work, October, December, 1946. 
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Beginning September 1, 1946, William H. McKinney was 
added to the staff of the Ohio Society as full-time director of 
evangelism. McKinney, a former chaplain, had previously 
served churches in Ohio and West Virginia. The next year he 
took a position with the United Society as director of Lay- 
men’s Work.’ The position remained vacant until the spring 
of 1950 when Richard Felton, at the call of the Board of 
Managers, took up the work. Felton was minister at the Ben- 
field Avenue church in Columbus and had had considerable 
experience with rural churches. The board felt he should do 
the major part of his work in southern Ohio.””” 

Early in 1948, Miss Dorothy Poulton resigned from her 
position as office secretary of the State Society. She had served 
faithfully for twenty-six years, caring for the many details of 
the office and the work of the Society. Muss Osa Rees was 
chosen to take her place.’ 

Miss Betty Jane Courtney was added to the staff of the State 
Society on July 1, 1950. The Board of Managers employed 
her as associate secretary with special responsibility for chil- 
dren’s work. She had had prior experience in the field of 
religious education at the Lakewood church and was a graduate 
of Yale Divinity School.*” 


Advanced Conference for Young People 


In an attempt to serve an age-level group that had been 
previously neglected by the summer conference program, the 
Ohio Commission on Christian Education established an Ad- 
vanced Conference at Camp Wildwood, near Columbus, Sep- 
tember 1-8, 1946. Youth between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight years found the program beneficial and recom- 
mended its continuance. In a quarter of a century, therefore, 


Ibid., September, 1946. 
*8Tbid., January, 1950. 
*4Ibid., February, 1948. 
*Ibid., June, 1950. 
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the summer conference program had been extended to reach 
intermediates, adults, and young adults, as well as high 
school youth.**® 


Knepper and Culler Called 


In the deaths of George W. Knepper of Akron and Arthur 
J. Culler of Cleveland, Ohio lost two distinguished Disciples. 
Both men died in 1946. Knepper’s last pastorate was with the 
High Street church in Akron, where he served for nineteen 
years. As a pulpit man, Knepper had achieved a unique place 
in the brotherhood. He represented the Disciples in a Round- 
the-World broadcast on Pentecost Sunday, 1930. During his 
Akron pastorate, several mission churches were established in 
that growing city by the High Street church. Under Knepper’s 
influence, fifteen young men and women of the church entered 
full-time Christian service. Knepper also had the honor of | 
being vice president of the International Convention when it 
met at Seattle; president of the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society, 1932-33; and president of the Ohio Pastors’? Conven- 
tion, 1937. He retired from the pastorate in 1941 and was 
succeeded by Franklin H. Minck.**’ 

Arthur J. Culler had a distinguished career as educator, 
minister, author, and civic leader. He was organizer for the 
American Red Cross, 1917-18; served the Red Cross in 
Palestine and Turkey, 1919-20; dean and professor of New 
Testament at Hiram College, 1921-29; correspondent of the 
Associated Press in Russia and Germany in 1935; and pastor 
of the Heights church in Cleveland for ten years. He was 
prominent in civic affairs in Cleveland, heading many com- 


108 


*Tbid., September, 1946. 
Akron Disciple, September 19, 1946. 
*®Ohio Work, February, 1947. 
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Christian? Hour Broadcast 


The fourth anniversary of the Christians’ Hour broadcast 
was observed in Cincinnati in March, 1947. This program, 
which presents the traditional pattern of Disciples’? thought 
through sermons, had its origin on March 7, 1943, when it 
was broadcast over one station. By 1947, twenty-four stations 
throughout the nation were carrying the program weekly.” 


Crusade for a Christian World 


The Crusade for a Christian World really came to the atten- 
tion of Ohio Disciples in the spring of 1947 when twelve 
Crusade Assemblies were held in the state. Ohio goals for the 
Crusade, to extend to 1950, were 80,000 new church mem- 
bers, 30,000 new Sunday school scholars, 24,000 tithers, 24,000 
proportionate givers, and 9,000 trained leaders. The Crusade 
Assemblies were followed by personal visits to local churches 
by volunteer crusaders who presented local goals. In the fall, 
workshops on Visitation Evangelism were set up in Ashtabula, 
Elyria, Lima, Newark, New Philadelphia, and Springfield. 
Ministers living near these cities attended three-day training 
schools at these places and assisted local laymen in visitation 
campaigns.” 

In spite of voluminous promotional literature sent out from 
headquarters in the period 1947-50, the rank and file of Ohio 
Disciples never thoroughly understood the motives, purpose, 
and objectives of the Crusade. In the early stages of the 
campaign the impression was generally received that Crusade 
emphasis would be almost entirely on the original goals of new 
church members, proportionate givers, trained leaders etc., and 
that in reaching these goals the financial objectives would be 
automatically forthcoming. It was not clear until the final 
year of the Crusade, when emphasis was placed on financial 


“Christian Standard, February 15, 1947. 
~ Ohio Work, April, September, 1947. 
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goals, that the ultimate object of the campaign was to raise 
funds to increase the personnel and expand the physical equip- 
ment at home and abroad for all the agencies and institutions 
cooperating in the movement. Local congregations were as- 
signed financial goals on a predetermined basis which was 
thought to be equitable, but actually did not take into account 
local situations such as indebtedness and the raising of money 
for building funds. Churches were urged to accept the 
assigned goals or at least attempt to reach a modified goal. 
Field representatives were sent into the state to assist them. 

For the most part the Crusade program was well received 
in Ohio though fewer churches reached their financial goals 
than had been anticipated. Although on a national and state 
level the objectives of the Crusade were never fully reached, 
the movement did raise more money for missionary, benev- 
olent, educational, and relief purposes than had ever before 
been raised in similar drives by the Disciples of Christ. Ohio 
Disciples contributed well over a half million dollars to the 
Crusade, ranking second in the nation. 


T he Convention at Kenton 


The church at Kenton, P. Hunter Beckelhymer, minister, 
entertained the Ninety-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Society, and the Seventy-first Meeting of the Ohio Council 
of Christian Women. Paul N. Runk of Lima was president 
of the O. C. M. S. and Mrs. James D. Wyker was president 
of the O. C. C. W. The convention was held May 26-28, 
1947. 

Addresses stressed the convention theme, “Making Faith 
Creative.’ Among the guest speakers were Kirby Page, 
Edgar De Witt Jones, Arthur Cowley, Floyd Faust, E. K. 
Higdon, Edith Eberle, and Thomas E. Hann. Rosa Page 
Welch led the singing, and Herman Patton presented the edu- 
cational work of the Society. Financial reports showed receipts 
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of $51,934.51 having been received in the operating fund 
for the fiscal year; $16,934.51 having been given by the 
churches.” 

The Ministers’ Institute 


With the exception of the summers of 1937 and 1938 when 
the Ministers’ Institute was held at Hiram, and in 1947 when 
it was canceled, it has been held annually at Lakeside. Sup- 
ported by the Teachout Fund, the Institute has provided a 
unique opportunity for Disciple ministers to keep in touch 
with current religious thought. A great number of ministers 
have attended each year since 1929, combining study with a 
few days of recreation and fellowship. The usual program 
pattern includes hearing two lecturers each morning, one a 
Disciple and the other a non-Disciple.“’ In 1950, Ohio Bap- 
tists and Disciples jointly sponsored an institute at Denison 
College, Granville, Ohio. 


Freedom in Christ 


Observing the theme “Freedom in Christ,” Ohio Disciples 
assembled for the annual convention at Akron, May 24-27, 
1948. A record of 3,750 registrations was reached. Attend- 
ance at all sessions was much better than usual. B. Harmon 
Linville served as president of the Ohio Society, and Mrs. 
James D. Wyker acted in the same capacity for the Ohio 
Council of Christian Women. 

It was primarily a preaching convention. Daytime sessions 
were held in the sanctuary of High Street Church of Christ, 


Ibid., May, July, 1947. Proceedings ... op. cit., 1947, pp. 1-3. 


™Among Disciple lecturers heard through the years were E. E. Snoddy, 
Alva W. Taylor, H. O. Pritchard, Kenneth I. Brown, P. H. Welshimer, 
Chester B. Grubb, Bert Wilson, Gaines M. Cook, Abram E. Cory, Burris Jen- 
kins, Dean Walker, Mrs. Ora Leigh Shepherd, Willard Wickizer, Finis Idle- 
man, E. S. Ames, Roy Snodgrass, A. T. DeGroot, and C. E. Lemmon. 

Non-Disciple lecturers have been James H. Snowden, George Buttrick, 
Justin Wroe Nixon, Charles R. Brown, Albert W. Palmer, Edwin Lewis, John 
C. Schroeder, Harris Franklin Rall, James Gordon Gilkey, Charles T. Holman, 
Hillyer Straton, Arthur Cowley, Clarence T. Craig, and William Adams. . 
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and the evening programs were presented in the Akron 
Armory. An unusual array of speakers from outside the Ohio 
fellowship was presented.’ 


Ohio churches gave $19,410.94 to the Ohio Society for the 
fiscal year. This was a substantial increase over the year before. 
_ The convention passed several resolutions. Among these was 
one putting the brethren on record in opposition to the pro- 
gram of Universal Military Training. Another resolution 
called upon the ministers and State officers to support the 
O. C. M. S. centennial in 1952, cooperate in compiling and 
publishing a centennial history, work for an increase in en- 
dowments so that they may reach a total of $250,000 by the 
1952 convention, make plans to establish a State Youth Camp, 
and expand the equipment, office and field staff of the State 
Society.” 


Ohio Women’s Leaders Go Abroad 


Disciple women of Ohio were pleased to learn that one of 
the two women elected at the International Convention at 
Buffalo to attend the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam in August, 1948, was their own presi- 
dent, Mrs. James D. Wyker. Women of the state determined 
to assume the responsibility for the expense of this trip, and 
they were well rewarded for their investment. On her return 
from Amsterdam, Mrs. Wyker was in great demand around 
the state as a speaker and interpreter of the World Council 
movement.” 


The International Convention of the Disciples elected Mrs. 


Wyker first vice president at the Oklahoma City Convention 
in 1950. She is reported to be the first woman to hold this 


“Speakers were James Clague, Mrs. J. Warren Hastings, N. C. Harner, 
Kenneth Potee, L. N. D. Wells, Gerald K. Sias, Gaines M. Cook, William H. 
Alexander, Eric Carlson, and Bernard C. Clausen. 


“*Ohio Work, August, September, 1948. 
“°Tbid., March, August, 1948. 
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position. She was also president of the Ohio Council of 
Church Women in 1950. When the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States was constituted in 
Cleveland, November 28—December 1, 1950, Mrs. Wyker 
was elected chairman of the General Department of United 
Church Women.*** 

To celebrate her twenty years of service as state secretary 
of the Ohio Christian Women’s Fellowship, Miss Bertha Park 
was given a leave of absence in the fall of 1950 to go to 
Geneva, Switzerland, to spend a few months engaging in 
studies that were undertaken by the Women’s Commission of 
the World Council of Churches. The Ohio women’s board 
carried the responsibility for the work in her absence.”" 


Progress in Pastoral Unities 


It is not in the tradition of the Disciples for rural churches 
to cooperate by sharing a minister and a common program. 
For this reason many of the country churches became weakened 
and finally ceased to exist. In the past few years, independ- 
ence and individualism has made way for greater cooperation. 
This plan offers a practical way wherein rural churches can find 
strength, and follow as progressive a program as the city 
churches. One of the outstanding contributions the State So- 
ciety has made in recent years is in offering constructive leader- 
ship in planning and promoting new pastoral unities. The plan 
calls for a parish board with parish officers and parish treasury. 

The first of these unities was formed in southern Ohio. 
It 1s called the Hocking Valley Parish and was developed by 
Gilbert Courtney.*** 

On April 25, 1948, the Trinity Christian Parish came into 
existence. Three churches in northwest Ohio, located at North 


“*Ibid., November, 1950. Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 14, 1950. 
Christian-Evangelist, December 13, 1950. 


™ Christian-Evangelist, June 7, 1950. 
*“Ohio Work, January, 1948. 
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Baltimore, Eagleville, and Cygnet, united with special cere- 
monies and installed George Crenshaw as pastor.*”” 

The following August, two more churches in northwestern 
Ohio, the churches at Tedrow and Winameg, joined to form 
the United Christian Parish. Joe B. Thompson was engaged 


as minister.’”° 


On September 11, 1949, the churches at Bluffton and 
Beaverdam united to form a parish and Merrill Boggs was 
installed as pastor.* Following that, William W. Wilson 
was installed as minister of a parish that embraced North 
Royalton and Brunswick.” 


Lest We Forget 


Ohio lost many leaders of the Disciples’ movement during 
1948. Joe Garvin was one of these. He died at Lakewood in 
February. Joe Garvin was the son of James Garvin and 
nephew of T. D. Garvin, pioneer Ohio Disciple ministers. A 
former president of one of our church colleges, Garvin was 
helpful to Cleveland Disciples in supplying pulpits and teach- 
ing Sunday school classes.’** 

Walter Scott Cook, another preacher son of an Ohio pioneer 
Disciple preacher, was called in June of 1948. Cook had 
given fifty years to the ministry, serving faithfully a great 
number of Ohio churches.” 

The death of Dr. Webb P. Chamberlain, July 20, 1948, was 
a distinct loss to Cleveland Disciples. He had been on the 
Board of Managers of the Ohio Society for twenty-six years, 
was a trustee of Hiram College, and had served on the Board 


Tbid., June, 1948. 

™Ibid., October, 1948. 

™Tbid., October, 1949. 

locectl, 

*87bid., April, 1948. 
™Christian-Evangelist, August 11, 1948. 
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of the Cleveland Christian Home for fourteen years. In 1945, 
the Cleveland Disciples’ Union presented him with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in recognition of his services as 
an outstanding layman.*” 

When Charles C. Smith died the same month, Ohio Dis- 
ciples lost a most humble, generous, and unselfish Christian 
minister. He spent forty-five years in the pastorate, retiring 
in 1945 after ministering to the Utica church for twenty-one 


years. 
Ninety-eighth State Convention 


Ohio Disciples converged on Columbus May 23-26, 1949, 
for a convention which emphasized the theme, “Christ Tri- 
umphant Through His Church.” E. J. Penhorwood of Lima 
presided over the sessions of the Ohio Society, and Mrs. Rus- 
sell C. Putnam of Cleveland headed the Ohio Council of 
Christian Women. Convention registrations reached a total 
of 2,862. Receipts from the churches to the Ohio Society 
amounted to $20,353.62 for the fiscal year.**’ 


Centennial International Convention 


When the International Convention met at Cincinnati in 
October, 1949, it marked the thirty-second time the brother- 
hood chose to convene in Ohio for its annual sessions. At- 
tendance was the highest of any convention in recent years. 
Ohio churches sent 1,702 registered delegates. Some 15,000 
persons attended the communion service and thousands more 
were turned away, unable to get into the building.” 


Ohio Work, September, 1948. Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 22, 1948. 
™Ohio Work, October, 1948. 


"Tbid., May, June, 1949. Among the convention speakers were A. W. 
Fortune, Jessie Trout, James Anderson, Myron T. Hopper, Mrs. James D. 
Wyker, Hillyer H. Straton, Roy C. Snodgrass, Edward S. Moreland, Cyrus M. 
Yocum, Eugene C. Beach, and P. H. Welshimer. 


“8Christian-Evangelist, November 23, 1949. Ohio Work, December, 1949. 
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State Society Purchases Camp 


In response to a long-felt need the Ohio Society purchased 
a well-designed camp at Magnetic Springs near the geographi- 
cal center of Ohio. The camp included twelve cabins, a large 
dining hall, a well-equipped kitchen, a large recreation build- 
ing, a hospital building, a full-sized swimming pool with a 
filtration unit, and several other utility buildings. 

Because of increasing difficulties encountered in renting 
other camps for camping and conference programs it was 
planned to center almost all state-level summer activities here. 
A committee went to work at once to improve the camp and 
make it usable for the 1950 camping and conference season. 
When the Chi Rho youngsters and conference youth discovered 
their own sixteen-acre camp in the summer of 1950, they were 
very proud of “Camp Christian.” 


The Higher Call 


Three prominent Clevelanders who had worked together 
for many years in the various causes of the Disciples of Christ, 
died in 1949. The first of these was Frederick A. Henry, who 
passed away at his Geauga Lake home on January 15. Judge 
Henry had been a trustee of Hiram College since 1899 and 
was first president of the International Convention of the 
Disciples in 1913.*%° 


Thomas E. Hann, outstanding Disciple layman, passed away 
September 27. He had been a member of the Euclid Avenue 
church for forty-two years and was on the Board of Trustees 
of the Ohio Society. He was primarily devoted to the church, 
putting church work ahead of everything else. His death was 
a great loss, especially. to the Ohio Society which relied upon 


Ohio Work, September, October, 1949. 


Christian-Evangelist, February 2, 1949. Judge Henry was largely re- 
sponsible for writing the constitution under which the convention operates. 
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his legal counsel. The Cleveland Disciples’ Union had pre- 
sented him with the Distinguished Service Award.*” 


When Jacob H. Goldner resigned his ministry at the Euclid 
Avenue church in Cleveland, October 1, 1945, it marked the 
completion of forty-five years and nine months in one pastorate. 
At the time it was the longest continuous record made by any 
Disciple pastor in Ohio, and the longest Protestant pastorate 
in the city of Cleveland. Goldner began in 1900 when the 
Euclid Avenue church had a membership of 391. He saw 
the membership figures rise to over 2,000. At various times 
he served as president of the Cleveland Church Federation, 
the Ohio Christian Missionary Society, and the International 
Convention. He made four trips to Palestine and visited 
other places outside the United States. When he died, on 
December 31, 1949, he was anticipating the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his call to the Cleveland pastorate, which 
was to have taken place January 8. When he resigned the 
pastorate at Euclid Avenue, A. Dale Fiers became his succes- 
sor. Of great significance also is the record of Goldner’s as- 
sociate, Howard Spangler. Spangler and Goldner worked 
together for thirty-five years, the longest such relationship in 
the history of the brotherhood. On January 7, 1951, new 
Memorial Carillon Bells were dedicated to Goldner’s memory 
at the church he served so long.** 


Life Work Recruits 


During the years 1947-1951, from fifty to sixty-five Ohio 
young people were in training at colleges and seminaries for 
full-time Christian service. Many of them had been influ- 


Ohio Work, November, 1949. 

™Ibid., January, 1950. Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 24, 1949; 
January 8, 1951. Christian-Evangelist, January 11, January 18, 1950. P. H. 
Welshimer of Canton has: now exceeded Goldner’s continuous service record. 
He completed his fiftieth year with the Canton church, December 31, 1951. 
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enced to undertake this type of work while attending summer 
youth conferences. 

In an effort to promote a program of interesting Ohio young 
people in lifetime Christian service, the Ministerial Recruit- 
ment Committee of the Ohio Society, under the leadership of 
Robert Tuck, scheduled a Recruitment Conference at Hiram 
College in the spring of 1950. Faculty counsellors were 
Robert Tuck (director), Howard Short, Franklin Minck, 
John Davis, Dr. Donald Baker, and Kres Ludlow. Ejghty- 
five young people attended the three-day conference. Churches 
had been advised to send only those whom they considered 
to be qualified for Christian service, so it was a very select 
group. At the close of the conference, twenty-one of the 
young people declared their definite commitment to full- 
time Christian service and thirty-nine others declared they 
would give serious consideration to such a calling.*®* 


Two More State Conventions, 1950, 1951 


The Diamond Jubilee celebration of women’s work and 
the Hiram College Centennial were featured at the Ninety- 
ninth Convention of Ohio Disciples held at Canton, May 22- 
25,1950. The Ohio C. W. B. M. was organized seventy-five 
years before at the convention of the State Society at Steuben- 
ville. Hiram College had its beginnings as Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute in 1850. 

Hoke S. Dickinson served as president of the Ohio Society, 
and Mrs. Russell C. Putnam served in the same capacity for 
the women’s state board. Over 4,000 persons paid for regis- 
trations to the convention. As many as 1,800 people were 
in attendance at some sessions. The presentation of Ohio 
young people in training for Christian service was a high point 
of the program. Students from Hiram, Bethany, Butler, Col- 


Ohio Work, April, 1950. Christian-Evangelist, March 22, 1950, 
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lege of the Bible, and Transylvania were present. The new 
associate secretaries, Betty Jane Courtney and Richard Felton, 
were formally installed at this convention. 

The annual financial report of the State Society showed 
receipts from the churches had increased to $23,073.85 for the 
fiscal year. A great number of mission churches in Ohio re- 
ceived support. The State Society likewise reported it had 
cooperated with other communions in supporting a student 
worker on the campus at Bowling Green and Kent State Uni- 
versities, and that a Christian church worker was serving Bap- 
tist and Disciple students at Ohio University. 

By action at the Canton convention, the name of the 
women’s organization was changed from Ohio Council of 
Christian Women to Ohio Christian Women’s Fellowship. 
In doing this, the women approved a new state constitution. 
The new organization made it necessary to organize the State 
Board in keeping with the new pattern for the Christian 
Women’s Fellowships." 

The convention for 1951 was held at the Ashland Baptist 
Church in Toledo. Lester King, minister at the Wilson 
Avenue church in Columbus, was presiding officer for the 
O. C. M. S., and Mrs. Russell C. Putnam served in a similar 
capacity for the Women’s Fellowship. Registration at this 
100th convention reached a total of 3,345. The convention 
elected W. C. McCallum, minister of the Alliance church, as 
president of the Centennial Convention to be held in the fall 
of 1952 at Akron. Vice presidents elected were Joseph P. 
Daab and Mrs. Harold E. Weaver. Mrs. Arthur C. Thomas 
was chosen president of the Christian Women’s Fellowship. — 


™Ohio Work, June 1950. Missions supported were Ada, Cleveland (Cedar), 
Bucyrus, Hocking Valley Parish, Columbus (Benfield, Chicago Avenue), 
Lancaster, Youngstown (Wickliffe), Marietta, Akron (Boulevard), Winchester, 
and Beaverdam-Bluffton Parish. Convention speakers included Marvin O. 
Sansbury, Mark Rutherford, James Brown, Mrs. Joe Smith, Frank Stewart, 
George Earle Owen, and Harry B. McCermick. 


*°Qhio Work, February, June, 1950. 
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Facing a Post-War Expansion Boom 


Following World War II, Ohio Disciples began a whirl- 
wind program of church expansion. Congregations that could 
afford it, and many could, employed additional staff members 
as assistant ministers and religious education workers. New 
congregations were organized at Akron, Barberton, Columbus, 
Canton and other places. A number of city unions were re- 
activated and full-time secretaries called to take charge. 


During the war it was not permissible to erect new church 
buildings. This was a lush period for raising money, so a great 
number of churches paid off old debts and mortgages. Those 
who saw the need began raising capital funds for new building 
construction to begin when restrictions were lifted. High 
prices and the shortages of essential materials served to curtail 
building programs until about 1948. At this time the churches 
began to realize that prices would not decline, but were going 
to advance. So in the face of the highest building costs in 
history, some twenty congregations started construction pro- 
grams for new church buildings. From 1948 to 1951, Ohio 
Disciples engaged in a building expansion program that necessi- 
tated expending two and one-half million dollars. In addition 
. to new construction, more than twenty congregations under- 
took major remodeling programs, and the majority of Ohio 
churches at least redecorated or renovated their old buildings. 
The remodeling program alone cost Ohio churches a half mil- 
lion dollars. Not counting advancement in appraisal values 
due to increased value of real estate, the Disciple churches 1n 
Ohio increased capital investments by more than three million 
dollars in the post-war years. New and remodeled sanctuaries, 
for the most part, conformed to approved architectural de- 
sign and may in time influence the religious thinking and 
patterns of the Disciples’ constituency. 
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Hiram College, 1931-1951 


The past two decades witnessed a complete change at Hiram 
College. This change affected not only the physical equip- 
ment, but the curriculum and administration. Some alterations 
came by constructive planning and others by sheer accident. 

In a five-year period, Hiram had two destructive fires. One 
occurring in 1934 destroyed the Administration Building, and 
another in 1939 destroyed the old section of the library. Both 
fires caused great losses; the first because it was hard to replace 
a large building in depression times, and the second because 
of destruction of books and records not replaceable.** 


Following the first fire, an emergency rebuilding campaign 
got under way, and funds were raised so that a new structure 
housing the auditorium, gymnasium, and administrative offices 
was dedicated in 1936. The library, rebuilt in 1939, was an 
improvement over the original structure. In addition to these 
buildings, Stephen’s Memorial Observatory and another men’s 
dormitory were added later. Following World War II, many 
temporary buildings were placed on the campus to meet the 
needs brought on by increased enrollment.’*’ 


In the fall of 1939, Kenneth I. Brown announced his resig- 
nation and call to the presidency of Denison University. He 
continued his service to the following summer, completing a 
decade on the Hiram campus. During his administration the 
school advanced in many features.*** ° 


Paul H. Fall, professor of chemistry at Williams College, 
was called to be his successor. Dr. Fall was well acquainted 
with the Hiram situation, having been on the faculty during 
the years 1920-1936. He was officially installed as tenth 


Ohio Work, December 1934. Christian Standard, November 24, 1934. 
World Call, April, 1939, p. 32. 


“Ohio Work, January, 1935. World Call, March, p. 46, July, p. 40, 1935; 
April, p. 31, 1936. é 


“Christian Standard, November 11, 1939. World Call, December, 1939. 
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president on October 4, 1940."° Under Fall’s administration 
the school requested re-admission to the Board of Higher 
Education of the Disciples of Christ. This board, on May 4, 
1943, voted unanimously to receive the college. 

The Intensive Study Plan, used first in a summer session 
in 1931, became a feature of the entire college in 1934. Under 
the new plan, four 9-week sessions were held each academic 
year. In each session there was an “intensive”? course and 
a “running” course. The plan gave the student an opportunity 
to concentrate on one major course at a time.’ 

The value of the new plan was demonstrated when the 
college served an Army Air Corps unit during the war. Five 
subjects had to be mastered in five months. Under the Hiram 
plan, these could be studied one at a time, each for a month. 
Rapid progress could be made because of flexibility in handling 
the men and the advantage of studying the basic subjects first. 
It also proved advantageous in post-war years. The veteran 
could enter classes at six different periods during the year and 


take up where he left off years before without a special “re- 


fresher”? course.’ 


Hiram College, which normally accommodated about three 
hundred students, found its enrollment more than doubled 
after the war. This was due largely to ex-servicemen taking 
advantage of the educational provisions of the G. I. Bull. A 
survey of the student body in 1946 showed 365 students were 
men and 220 were women. Of the men, 117 were married. 
This provided a new feature to Hiram campus life, married 
students with families, forty-six youngsters in all!** 


Ohio Work, November, 1940. World Call, January, February, 1941. 


“Harold E. Davis, “The Hiram Study Plan and the War,” Higher Edu- 
cation, October 1, 1946, pp. 1-3. Kenneth Irving Brown, 4 Campus Decade 
(University of Chicago Press, 1940). 


Harold E. Davis, loc. cit. 
World Call, February, 1945. Ohio Work, June, November, 1946. 
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The school began its centennial observances on October 22, 
1949, at a homecoming football game. The next day was ob- 
served as Founder’s Day. The centennial year witnessed 
many physical changes in buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
and the addition of elementary education courses for prospec- 
tive teachers. ‘The Teachout-Cooley Memorial Library was 
enlarged, a new five-story building connecting Gray Hall and 
Agler Hall was constructed, the ground floor of Hinsdale Hall 
was rehabilitated, and Centennial Hall, a dormitory for 
women, was constructed.“* As a feature of the Centennial, 
Mary Bosworth Treudley wrote a new Hiram history entitled, 
Prelude to the Future, The First Hundred Years of Hiram 
College, 1850-1950. 


Last Months of the O.C.M.S. Century 


Disciple laymen in Ohio held retreats in 1950 and 1951, 
primarily for the purpose of fellowship. They experienced 
such value in these gatherings that plans were laid for an 
effective state-wide organization. On November 17, 1951, at 
a meeting of district representatives, sponsored by the State 
Society at Wilson Avenue church in Columbus, the Ohio 
Christian Men’s Fellowship was formally organized and 
named. Forrest Tucker, of Wilmington, was selected to serve 
as the State Chairman. The men’s movement is scheduled 
to be launched at the Centennial Convention at Akron. 

The January, 1952, issue of Ohio Work carried the head- 
line, “Bertha Park Is Now Mrs. Blair Wyker.” Many fine 
tributes were given to Bertha Park in this number. After her 
marriage, she resigned from her work at state headquarters to 
live with her husband at Frederickstown. As general secretary 
of the state women’s work for twenty-one years, she made a 
notable record for herself and the Ohio Christian Women’s 


Ohio Work, October, 1949; September, 1950. 
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Fellowship. Mrs. L. O. Turner, former women’s secretary in 
Georgia and Florida, was appointed ad imterim secretary. 

When A. Dale Fiers, pastor of the Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church in Cleveland, was elected to the presidency of the 
United Christian Missionary Society in June, 1951, Ohio Dis- 
ciples were again recognized for a leadership contribution to 
the national work. He succeeded H. B. McCormick, another 
Ohioan, in that office. President Fiers was officially installed 
in his new position at Indianapolis in September, 1951. 


Early in 1952, the state convention Program Committee, 
Dana S. MacDonald, chairman, began to make plans for the 
Centennial Convention, October 19-22, at Akron. It was ar- 
ranged for the Centennial to open at Wooster on Sunday after- 
noon with a huge state-wide mass meeting. Wooster was 
chosen because it was here that the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society had its origin in 1852. The committee planned to 
have many centennial features at the convention, including 
a centennial pageant, an old-time communion service, historic 
exhibits and significant historical addresses based on the centen- 
nial theme, “Foundations of Our Faith.” 


The Changing Scene, 1931-1952 


The years since 1931 have seen many changes in American 
life, with corresponding changes in religious patterns. During 
the depression there seemed to be an over-supply of ministers 
for Ohio pulpits. In this “buyers? market” the churches de- 
manded better qualified ministers. This had a tendency to 
raise academic standards for ministers. When prosperity re- 
turned, with increased wages, more wage earners, higher prices, 
the demand for ministers exceeded the available supply. The 
larger congregations were seeking two or more full-time re- 
ligious workers, placing an additional strain on the reserves. 
Not enough ministers were available to replace men who 
would normally retire each year, or were lost by death. Thus, 
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the dire predictions of the late ’twenties, based on “scientific” 
surveys, which discouraged young men fom taking up the 
ministry as a lifework because of the over-supply of pulpit 
material on the market, proved to be utterly false. 


After the first World War there was a huge personnel turn- 
over among Ohio Disciple ministers. Ministers were seeking 
to better themselves at every opportunity. The post-World 
War II period saw no great rush to change pulpits. By this 
time there was such a leveling-up of salaries, smaller churches 
being able to offer as much as larger ones, that there was 
no special desire to change pastorates. The larger churches 
found themselves in a better position to pay salaries com- 
mensurate with the training and ability of their ministers and 
still have enough surplus funds to give more to missionary 
and benevolent enterprises than ever before. The result was 
that ministers stayed longer in their pastorates, with a conse- 
quent stabilizing effect on the churches. 


The great depression of the thirties comnatich ae ministers 
and churches to learn the lesson of stewardship the hard way. 
Forced by the exigencies of the times, emphasis was placed 
on proportionate giving, the every-member canvass, and sacri- 
ficial service; resulting in new concepts of Christian steward- 
ship. This held over through the war years, enabling churches 
to reduce old debts, give the minister a living wage, and in- 
crease support to brotherhood enterprises. 

Evangelism was on the wane during the depression years, 
but beginning with the ’forties interest was aroused again, 
though techniques changed. The great migration of people 
to new population centers during the war years posed the 
problem of relating Disciple families to new church homes. 
There was a great membership turnover in most churches at 
this time. During this period the forces of Christian educa- 
tion strengthened bases, especially in relation to summer camp 
and conference programs and in expanding the age-level. 
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FACING NEW FRONTIERS 


The post-war church building and remodeling boom was a 
phenomenon of the times. It has given a “new look” to the 
physical equipment of Ohio Disciples’ churches. 


The passing of the years brought changes in the personnel 
of the State Office, but Ohio was fortunate in finding able per- 
sons to replace able persons, with the program in all depart- 


CLEVELAND KIRTLAND MANTUA CENTER 
0.C.M.S. Hdqts. Skirmishes 1st Disciple 
AKRON Children's Home with Mormons Church in 
Ohio 
TOLEDO ORGarfieldts 
CANTON BRACEVILLE 
Largest “} Church asked 
Disciple for evangel- 
Church ist in 1827 
WOOSTER WARREN 
0 r C ry M, S e F 
started §& YOUNGSTOWN 


1852 AUSTINTOWN 
Disciples 
COLUMBUS separated 


from Baptists 
LISBON 


is 1st convert 
tke é g of Scott here 
Sena BETHANY 
Home 
ae MI. PLEASANT 
CINCINNATI. m Campbell de- 
Campbe1l1-Owen y BS bated here 


Debate 1829 


Campbell-Purcell 
Debate 1837 


with Walker 


ZANESVILLE 
ep Alexander Campbell 
First National Convention 1849 proposed to lead a 


Hdqgts. Standard Publishing Company colony here. 


and Cincinnati Bible Seminary. venomeuveelannend had an 


academy here 1813-14. 


Fic. 6.—Map of Ohio showing historic and other points of interest to 
Disciples of Christ in Ohio. 


ments and divisions going forward despite these changes. 
The new emphasis by the State Society on pastoral unities 
augurs the salvation of Ohio’s rural churches. When the 
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women of the state projected a program of unifying women’s 
work in the local churches through first establishing councils 
and then fellowships to correlate their work on the local level 
as well as on the interdenominational level, it proved to be a 
wise action. 

The period opened with Ohio churches in debt and members 
discouraged. It closed with many of the financial problems 
solved but new problems, such as those brought on by the 
Korean conflict, coming to the forefront. 


Postscript 


As Buckeye Disciples face their Centennial in 1952, they 
realize the basic human problems relating to the Kingdom of 
God have not been solved. Alexander Campbell’s “millen- 
nium” has not come. Nevertheless, in many respects the past 
hundred years have been a century of progress. The followers 
of the reformation advocated by Alexander Campbell and 
Walter Scott have left their marks on the Christian com- 
munity. Five hundred churches, many schools and colleges, 
missionary and benevolent agencies, and a voluminous liter- 
ary heritage have been bequeathed to next century Disciples. 

The second century of Ohio Disciples’ history should be 
more glorious than the last. So it will be if the spirit, courage, 
and resourcefulness that characterized the pioneers remain 
at the core of the movement. The search for an ecumenical 
faith must continue in the years ahead, “that the church of 
Christ upon earth” may be “essentially, intentionally, and 
constitutionally one.” 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OF OHIO CHURCHES 
ACCORDING TO HALL’S REGISTER OF 1848 


ADAMS 
*Bethlehem _____ 74 
Macedonia ___. 20 
Pispaly 28 
*P’t Pleasant ___ 107 
Komen so) 10 
Scioto Bh ke. 13 
*West Fork ____ 20 
*Winchester ____ _ 42 
ALLEN 
Black Hoof ____ 12 
Dassan-C ne | 15 
Shannetown __ 16 
*Sugar Creek __ 50 
ASHLAND 
*Ashland® 2.502 85 
Clear Creek _._. 49 
*Mohicanville __ 45 
Semore’s Run __ 40 
w Olivain es. 60 
ASHTABULA 
Eaglesville ____ 111 


*E, Ashtabula __ 30 


Geneva _______ 50 
*Kingsville ____.- 50 
Saybrook? si2mis. 25 
Scat’d Mem’s __ 30 
Shefheld —~ ==. --_ 30 
ATHENS 
*Chancery —~~--__ 84 
*EKss Sun..Cr .. 62 
Lah Bers | | ah Aa eet 40 
McArthurs- 
towne Joes 30 
Monday Creek _ 24 
Snow Fork __-_ 25 


*Indicates a meetinghouse 


BELMONT 
*Barnesville ____ 30 
*Belair# 224 45 
*Ben” Fork eles 43 
*Boston Ae ee 140 
SCaptinay.ey = 160 

Loydsville _____ 20 
*Mt. Liberty 222 35 
*Rehoboth —_____ 30 
*Stillwater _____ 40 

BROWN 

*Eagle Creek ___ 23 
Fincastle ______ 25 
*Georgetown —_-- 100 
Hammerville __ 25 
Higginsport ___ 30 
wLibertyale . 2. 60 
TKed Wak pc. se 100 
Russellville _._. 30 
Sterling F’k. ___ 30 
*Three Oaks ___ 60 
Todd’s Run 2 __ 218 
Unity 22 tee 35 

BUTLER 
POOR TOTO eee 50 

CARROLL 

*Augustatwe 2. — 75 
Brush Creek ___ 60 
Catrolitones.*_- 40 
*Dinmg ‘Fork Yoo" 736 
*Harrisburg,— 65 
*Norristown __-— 50 
*Pleasant Hill __ 85 
*Stone House __ 50 
*West Grove ___ 50 

CHAMPAIGN 


King’s Creek __ 15 


Nore: The spelling of words follows Hall’s Register. 
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CLARK 
People’s House _ 20 
Springiieldssnseae) 20 
CLINTON 
* Antioch) 27-53.) 100 
*Cowan’s Cr. 2 075 
Bast Fork?s.2.= 30 
*Port William __ 40 
PSabing Gos 7 os 70 
*Todd’s Fork ___ 60 
*Willmington ___ 125 
CRAWFORD 
Bucyrus "22 2 oee 50 
Whetstone _____ 25 
CLERMONT 
SBethety 80 
HelCiHYy 7 2 2. ane 40 
Gother - 225-2224 20 
Grassy Run __-- 20 
*Newbury , 2242 130 
*N. Richmond __ 50 
Neville ~___-___ 35 
Stone Lick _____ 30 
COLUMBIANA 
*Caleutta tesa 75 
E. Fairfield ___ 80 
*Hanoverton ____ 100 
*New Garden —_ 70 
New Lisbon __~ 200 
*Salemneuee sees 50 
*Wellsville _____ 120 
COSHOCTON 
Ghilipay meer ee 20 
mv Vvensbure 22 30 
Mill Creek ___._ 29 
Pleasant’ Gro'2"* 90 


Potters ts oes 
*Tiverton 55 
Vanburon ____~ 42 
CUYAHOGA 
*Redford. ous 200 


*Chagrin Falls __ 54 
*E. Cleaveland __ 22 


Pw RAICLIC tote ae) 170 
*Newburg — ~.-- 35 
*Ohio) City sua. 60 
*Oran ged ue ta 2c 17 

Oranges Jeet 25 

Royalton.) os: 140 
*Solon Centre _. 57 

Warrensville __ 61 
DARKE 

*Cartahany yin ek 42 
*Greenville ____ 30 
DEFIANCE 

Lost .Creek Ji220° 12 
DELAWARE 

Duncan Pl’ns. __ 30 

Harian a ees 2° 
ERIE 

Birmingham ___ 100 
FAYETTE 

Sugar Creek ___ 30 
GALLIA 

Eight Mill ___. 20 
GEAUGA 

PAubUE Glee 40 

Bainbridge ____ 40 
*Burtony fiw te 25 
*Chardongiulae 100 


Fowlers Mills _ 30 


*Hamdonawonkes 15 
*Huntsburg —_____ 30 
Littles,.Mt.i Gouse™ #35 
*Munson: —unatet 70 
*Russell ic. sctaoee 30 
GREEN 
SP airheld 7 ou. a 20 
*Jamestown __._ 70 
*New Salem ____ 60 
GUERNSEY 
Beverous cua 30° 
*Claysville. —_._ 45 
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*Hopewell —-_--- 40 
*Middletown _-. 25 
*Mt. Ephram ___ 22 
Union a ee 29 
*Willscreek -___ 50 
HAMILTON 
PC alta els. ote 75 
SLIT, VL Ste pina 400 
*Gin 200 F2 ee 130 
8Cin: 3rd vase 80 
*Cin. 4thiiuigat@ 100 
Cin, Sth “Colintte50 
*Cumminsville __ 50 
*Kulton eae 65 
Greeti tnd 50 
*Harrison) wick 60 
*Mt. Pleasant ___ 80 
New Haven ___ 35 
*White Oak ____ 80 
HANCOCK 
Ten Mile —____ 16 
Lye. Creekvasin. 23 
Mt. Blanchard _ 16 
Williamstown _ 45 
HARDIN 
Rentonp 2) ea. 40 
Timoughty ---_ 30 
HARRISON 
Franklin} 25.25 20 
*Kreenorty Shas. 30 


*Green No. 2) .75 
*Green No. 2 __ 20 


Georgetown ___ 20 
*Notingham —____ 50 
HIGHLAND 
*Danville , 2. @ 150 
Dodsons, 92024. 38 
East:iFort.2.34 20 
Faittax: 4 72s2 20 
Flaty Rana 5 ee 40 
*Lynchburg —____ 75 
Ny BOrk 30 
*Rocky Fort --__ 70 
*Turtle Creek __ 130 
“Union y. ees 100 
HAWKING 
Cedar Falls ___ 30 
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HOLMES 
Crab. Run 4oee 35 
Dewits, 322th 50 
Dowty’s Fork __ 25 
Holmesville ___ 90 
Millersburg --_ 65 
Monroe —_----- 45 
*Oxtord | ..2.) eee 30 
*Ripley 3. eee 44 
Salt Creek ____ 40 
HURON 
Ridgeville —~-___ 15 
Macksville ---_ 15 
JACKSON 
Charleston ----- 25 
Franklini ae 43 
Middleton —____ 30 
Milton ___---__ 30 
JEFFERSON 
*Pine Grove ____ 50 
*Portland) .2see 30 
*Smithfield —____ 45 
*Steubenville __. 20 
*Summerset -_-. 30 
Wintersville ___ 60 
KNOX 
Amity, 2.2 30 
*Bella' 202..me ee 140 
Berlincc eee 30 
Bladensburg --_ 75 
Five Corners __ 20 
Four Corners __ 40 
*Gillaway —----- 50 
Harrison ¢2geace 15 
*Leverings i 22 40 
*Martinsburg _-_ 100 
*Meileick’s —____ 40 
LAKE 
Painsville  __.___ 40 
*Perry “22 ee 70 
*Menter “32.238 60 
Willoby: ~oba2e2 50 
Willoby W. _-. 40 
LAWRENCE 
Olive Furnace __ 11 
LICKING 
*Brushy F’ks. ___ 60 
*Elisabetht’n ___ 200 


Sake. rork 02.) 25 
BALOUK pte ce 40 
LOGAN 
Belfontain _____ 75 
*Cherokee ______ 25 
*Middleburg ___ 65 
LORAIN 
WE TT Cyc pee en 50 
Maton Amie ae 30 
BAYT iS 60 
LUCAS 
Brush Creek ___ 71 
*Clinton sso 100 
MADISON 
*Ratayette (5222 5_ 47 
MOHONING 
*Austintown ____ 100 
pCannelda | tf 70 
w(reel. 125 
Mion 25 
*Youngstown ___ 50 
MARION 
Pig pieiand 2 15 
Caledonia _____ 30 
Letimbersv’le _. 70 
Washington ___ 40 
MEDINA 
Biunewick);) 2.2435 
Lafayette —___-- 40 
Sprncery oo 28 
*Wadsworth _._. 70 
MEIGS 
*Adams Mill ___ 55 
Belford _______ 30 
Cohmbia _____ 20 
*Long Bottom __. 44 
Old Town __-_ 18 
SOTA SC) awe 15 
*Rutlnd —._.... 150 
MSalen ve ook 40 
*Scofeld oan ae 110 


MIAMI 


Charleston peer. 33.5 
Pia Oss. 30 
W. Milton re 5 
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MONROE 
*Antioch _______ 140 
*Bellyilevrie 3 25 
Bethelre.t 2... 30 
*Clarington ____ 120 
Clarington 2 ___ 40 
Clearfork;7200 0 25 
Graysville _____ 30 
Gowdy, Ck = 50 
*Jamestown __-_ 50 
Pine Ridge --__ 35 
SRichtork icc 100 
Sunish; tee 50 
Woodfield _____ 45 
MONTGOMERY 
PD AYtON Vane ee 100 
MORGAN 
*Dearneldie. au. 150 


*East Branch ___ 147 
*Homer 
Meigg’s Creek __ 31 


Meigsville --_._ 25 
Mountsville ____ 25 
Poplar Ridge, __ 40 
Wolf Creek ___ 40 
MORROW 
Cay datintis se fe 20 
*Congress ~_____ 40 
CUiag a tek ae 45 
Frarmopy (i220. 20 15 
Washington ___ 30 
MUSKINGUM 
*Bridgeville _.__._ 35 
PERRY 
Sulphur Springs 50 
Maddison _____ 25 
PIKE 
Sunfish —-_____- 11 
PORTAGE 
MAULOPA oa 75 
*Deerfield ______ 90 
*Freedom —-_~~- 50 
*Garrettsville ___ 80 
Shitam U3. Ln 100 
*Mantua L22s_~2 70 
*Palmyra N. --_ 40 
*Palmyra S. _--. 40 
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*Randolph —_____ 40 
*Ravenna —__... 100 
*Shalersville __. 70 
Streetsboro -_.. 32 
Windham -____ 35 
PREBLE 
"Raton. Sve wees. 12 
*New Paris ____ 90 
*Point Creek ___ 60 
PUTNAM 
*Crow's) CR oo N18 
*Gilboa "oe 50 
Kalida ene cei 12 
Riley Creek ___ 16 
Riley Creek 2 __ 15 
*Sugar Creek -_ 65 
RICHLAND 
*Bellville ------- 30 
Clear Creek _-__ 30 
*Lafayette -.--- 35 
*Mansfield —---- 40 
Newville —----- 25 
Ontario. o2sc3 20 
*Perty 12.4455 40 
Seemer’s Run —— 30 
*Washington --_ 35 
SCIOTA 
' Sunday Creek __ 10 
SENECA 
*Aticalg ils re. 25 
Rome. 2 ees 18 
Springville --__ 12 
STARK 
Bethlehem —~--~ 40 
*Canal Fulton -- 90 
*Indian Run ____ 150 
*Liberty, 2 45 
*Limaville ___-__ 60 
*Massilon ____~- 30 
*Minerva —----~ 30 
"Spartan tel 35 
SUMMIT 
*Akron,) 22uss.. 35 
Ghenteis2elciue 50 
Hudson’. t2 30 
*Mogadore —_--- 100 


*Nortoni 23s 70 
SS towiteo co 50 
TRUMBULL 
*Bazetta ai. oe 125 
Bloomfield __—— 60 
*Champion, =. 30 
*Farmington ____. 35 
Harttord= 222 65 
*Howlanid's_s232— 30 
*Hubbard) sn 30 
*Lordstown ____ 80 
*Newton Falls __ 100 
PNileateee 2. 120 
*Southington ____ 100 
eWartenine i. 100 
TUSCARAWAS 
Buekhiorn® 2.2 42 19 
*N. Phil’phia ... . 30 
Rogersville _--__ 22 
Rush. sees oe 15 
*Stillwaters-—__— 70 
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UNION 
Marysville 
Mill Creek ___~ 
Price Church —_ 
Richwoods 


VAN WERT 
Preston 
Van: “Wert’’2_ = 


WARREN 
Bridgeport 
*Yankeetown —_~ 


WASHINGTON 
*Beverly 
Big Run 
Bloomfield 
Knoles 
*Lowell 


20 
30 
12 


Luke’s Shute __ 33 
*Moscow M’s. _—. 30 

Olive Green ___ 25 
WAYNE 

Clinton) a5 ee 60 
*Chippeway ---- 80 
*Daltotn eee 65 

Funk's 2S 20 

Millbrook —--—~ 31 
*Wooster ___---- 80 
WILLIAMS 

*Bryan* eee eee 100 

Lick Creek -~_-. 31 
WOOD 

*Freeport, 5a 25 
*North Baltimore 60 

Woodbury —--~- 35 
WYANDOT 

Burlington ---. 20 

Springville -.__ 20 


1950 STATISTICAL REPORT OF OHIO CHURCHES 


*See note at end of this report 


ADAMS 
Bethlehem 
Lawshe 
Mayhill _--. 
Peebles 
Winchester 

ALLEN 
B. B. Parish: 

Beaverdam 
Bluffton 
Garfield Chapel 

< Lima 
Central 
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Organized Organized 
members members 
South Side ~425..23 1897 1,925 
1840 240 Rousculp © 24-2222 1900 e74 
1816 100 ASHLAND 
e133 Ashland: #2. cusncaeae 1836 1,230 
1897 e217 Glears Creek (22:2:3224 1333 e55 
1933 60 Jeromesville  ~_-----_-~ 1834 193 
Polk» 24.5068 222 19)4 e115 
1949 Sullivan: 26? to eee 188 e105 
1855 54 ASHTABULA 
1859 fall ‘Ashtabula’ iyi ee 1/91 625 
1895 e80 Généva 262.52 1368 375 
Hartsgrove® ‘25.22 1854 e35 
1869 1,240 Penn Linei 2-222 1886 e124 
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Organized Organizcd 
members members 
ATHENS New Miami (Mission) e40 
Wit gal OV oe nen ter shea e41 Oxford 
PAC errs. tee en seen ds 1888 718 Church of Christ __ 1926 100 
Cra Uncey esate se ee 1840 164 Elm-Avenue —__.._ e148 
lOlster esate eee 1840 420 CARROLL 
Green’s Run __-_---- 1873 111 Atrustay ony exe 1840 187 
Hooper Ridge —--~-~- 1873. e112 Carrollton: ioes.e Rae 1913 461 
Millleld¥y 32 U oe 1901 126 Naver eee 326 
Nelsonville 2.2.4 1857 611 CLARK 
New Marshfield —_-~- 1869 e112 Springfield 
Wraeepec ese ky ASS8ih0) €59 Central yeh oe 1886 662 
Afaylors) Ridge __--__= 1907 20 Fair Street ________ 1905 56 
Porimpieny fateh weet 14 1845 211 Bivsar se... c 293) ees 1928 e910 
AUGLAIZE CLERMONT 
Uniopolis. “2.20260 ° 3 1854 99 POOR Clr een ee roto 1831 e600 
BELMONT Branch hill ces Se 1915 e84 
Barnesville __-___-__- 13420 reat Felictty ee eae 1845 e250 
Bellaires 5 eee aes 1840 687 Pa Ure kee en e10 
Belmont Ridge __---- 1856 93 Dovelandwecs ts 1926 e204 
Readtork. te 1838 e60 McKendree Chapel ___ e30 
: Methesd ais soo. 1850 e180 WHTORG) ou cet us 1932 e181 
: Pree 1898 E140 Monterey ___________+ 1847 e90 
: Gieucl yer ts issuer tees Ly Moscor.?.. rare 1859 e126 
SAC NT See 1852 e151 IMI er ey at Ware ore ee 1841 e175 
GrandyVier. ese 80 New Richmond ______ 1842 e206 
| Martin's. Ferry =... 1898 e500 CLINTON 
Morristown —--~----—— 1862 85 Blanchester, -_eqey ares 1900 e171 
| St. Clairsville -----—- 1913 e75 —. Martinsville ____--__- 1886 e170 
Shadyside 22,1 1905,4:,12/5 New Antioch ________ 1819 e135 
BROWN NeéywaVienna 2 90) ae 1866 375 
Georgetown -__....__. 1834 349 Sabina Sho 1843 e312 
/ Hamersville -_-_-___- 1860 e216 Wilmington _______- 1828 965 
. Liberty Chapel Lan Shas e112 COLUMBIANA 
) NSCB igh an UBEOs 6h) \.S@ohimbiana -as e 1876 220 
| Mt Orab -_--------- 1867 e158 East Liverpool 
| Ripley --------------- 1816 298 Rigstee tees 1888 1,170 
| musseuyiller.. 2s 1843 115 Semindhee ee rs 1903 180 
Sardinia ~_-_------~-- 1910 e75 East Palestine _______ 1894 514 
BUTLER Frederickstown —---~~ 1827 e73 
Hamilton Hanoverton.) 22-38 1830 e86 
High+Street:....-..222 1856 604 Kensington s222e.2oen 1889 e278 
Lindenwald  __~--~- 1902 278 LASHOTI he ee ae Ae 1827 471 
Wiacedonia-.2.2-i5_is0) 1840 e135 New Alexander ______ 1870 70 
Middletown Phillips tiesto. 1828 150 
Central 7.222052 83 e120 Rogers eet cs tea 1890 
Pits€s Poors endl ae 1912 956 Salemven. were eee 1859 760 
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Organized Organized 
members members 
Salineville ___------_~ 1856 500 FAYETTE 
Wellsville ~---------- 1838 511 Pleasant View _______ 1877 e50 
COSHOCTON Washington Ct. House 
Gustocton! lsu Mar 1897 271 Firat 0} 72S aa 1879, 5/390 
Miverton Guise 1841 35 South: Side, 2. 1932 
Wallttnding»s2c242222 1880 e93 FRANKLIN 
Columbus 
a Sabha i Shiny ees a 1876 177 Benfield Avenue —__ 1933 270 
Ce esl tie 1891 222 Broad Street ~-_____ 1871 1,113 
Chicago Avenue ___ 1901 385 
CUYAHOGA Hille Pop icles ee 1915 1" 225 
Bedford: jou + ey 1832 501 Indianola~ 2 ya 1913 2,000 
Chagrin Falls (Fed.) - 1832 —el9 Linden Heights ____ 1904 825 
Cleveland Monroe Avenue ___ 1920 e188 
Broadway —------~- 1891 ee Northeast _________ 1922 e320 
Cedar ~_-_--»-_-___ 192104351 Rich Street ________ 1914 139 
CONE AL se Pete eomcs 1937 154 South ius, aeee an eee 1907 477 
Collinwood ___-----~ 1878 e510 Southwood ____.___ 1930 350 
Crawford Road _..__ 1877 e307 West Fourth Avenue 1895 642 
Dunham ---------_- 1891 110 Wilson Avenue ____ 1898 548 
Euclid Avenue nba 1843 1,600 East Columbus ______ 1916 328 
Franklin Circle ____ 1842 733 Grove City eM RRL sy 1947 e28 
Glenville: once 1884 120 
Heights —__--______ 1929 1,009 FULTON 
Highland ____--_-_- 1897 700 Delta 22. 22 3nessseeee 1888 =218 
Lakewood *22.22.: 1878 1,918 E. Chesterfield ~-_---- 1858 106 
Miles Avenue —___- 1842 1,339 Fayette” —,.2- <2) sae 1880 = 114 
West Boulevard ___ 1888 598 BKrankhin® 2-- ee 1862 e24 
Glenwillow —~------- 1915 44 Dyong! ~ eo suet ceoeee 1859 200 
North Royalton -_-~-~- 1829 e127 United Parish: 1948 
Solonté(Fed.), (22-20 1841 e90 “Ledrow: =. taese 1841 e60 
DARKE Winameg at ee 1879 89 
GS reeneile en eae et (Sgg0e F 90") ee Wauseol (4.0 1862589 
Palestine ~-.-----+--- 1873 90 GEAUGA 
DEFIANCE Chardog oo. 1829 291 
Farmer Center —----- 1910 e89 Chesterland “0. ae 1842 201 
Hicksville ~~ --------_ 1874 261 Fowler’s Mill ~-----_- 1839 112 
Sherwood pe. on Ani 1898 99 GREENE 
West Milford ~------— Bowersville ___----_-_ 1851 198 
DELAWARE Fete Vinecsseccsceeeene 1840 e303 
Center Village ~------ 1840 98 Grape Grove —------- 1870 e60 
‘Famestown:) 3. ee 1828 e275 
ees Spring Valley ____-___ e30 
anduskyi7tua eee 1913 196 Xeni 
enia 
FAIRFIELD Main Street .---____ 1860 e66 
Lancaster 020 1902 537 Mevibatits hs ce oe 1904 e104 
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Organized 
members 
GUERNSEY 
TOS VIG i 1904 326 
Gambriave . hoo. 1833 e60 
Har mMonyree2 2 1860 110 
QuakersCity’ 2.2 1902 e277 
HAMILTON 
Cincinnati 
Camp Washington - 1893 162 
Carnage. 4—-2-——- 1832 265 
Central oe 1829 135 
Chase Avenue _---- 1931 728 
Cheviot Westwood _ 1916 458 
Wonege Hill “soo 1909 46 
Colma Dia a eee 1905 334 
ETAT ce a 1928 
AOS ON ee 1906 477 
ihe. ee ee eas 187 is e364 
Poteth 2h 24th 1842 e200 
Madisonville —~----~ 1877 e1,038 
Montgomery Road -- 1941 e122 
MtsAdams “~~ 2--—= 1938 
Mts Healthy ~~. 1839 419 
Mt. Washington --— 1894 e50 
North: Side —--_.--- 1840 e152 
INGIBVOOU «37.3 1897 1,297 
Oakley-Hyde Park _ 1914 250 
Rolisn bill 20... 260 
Walnut Hills ~----- 1884 705 
'Wehrman.,____-___-. 236 
Western Hills ~--_- 1927. e105 
White !Oak. ...-- 1830 e283 
WIEVER RRs 8 ei, e115 
RT ARLISORD sitter tte oe 1833 483 
Lockland 
Locklandw22 2) use 1898 597 
Maple Avenue ----_ 1933 e216 
HANCOCK 
Béthele ie oe, 98 
Findlay 
Petites see STE 1902 392 
itscnn ses ek 1884 422 
mMcCombs 20 oto 155 
HARDIN 
Ua ee oe 1866 205 
Blanchard River —---- 1869 e80 
Flat Branch ~--~---_- 1906 e44 


Organized 
members 
Kentothawe eos eo 1855 427 
NecGutey £2 e 1890 e50 
Wits Victory bso 1902 e70 
HARRISON 
Brownsville — ~------~~ 1914 e66 
Cadiziest 22240 22 1911 240 
Hopedale: 23 ane 1830 e20 
HIGHLAND 
Butord fees. kL 1835 e225 
Dangle e-toc 1888 e172 
HolEWIOWY Coe eae res 1830 e190 
Greenfield 222. i223 1897 ~=e175 
Hillsboro. 252 1888 925 
Hollowtown —~----~~-- 1911 e100 
Iynchbure eens 1838 e348 
Marshale 220 chow ee 1933 e60 
MG? Olive -eacd ss 1833 e107 
Mt. Washington —_~--~ 1886 e52 
BVA RAO TE Ai oe e50 
Mowrystown _-------- 1904 e100 
PEI CECONEN = oleae Sameer 1856 250 
South) Liberty 42-2 1878 . e115 
Sugar Tree Ridge --- 1868 161 
Einionmwee 1833 
HOCKING 
Carbomenul toa eo 1880 70 
HOLMES 
Cr lenmont) bine bee 1830 e60 
Holmesville —--2---— 1831 e135 
Raliback? Sei ben e350 
Millérsburg.*°.s-22- 1852 541 
Nashville}. ieee 1852 e110 
Ripley sot 1836 e220 
Union Grove —------- 1886 e50 
Welcame™-222-2 = 1833 e50 
HURON 
Greenwich  —~-~~.----~ 1893 235 
North Fairfield ~---~-- 1854 60 
Norwalk: bee cen es 1904 e57 
JACKSON 
Antioch pric. ii 1836 e53 
Lo fog athe, © Nar eae aan te 1888 136 
Roure VMileveceee eee 1861 50 
Hamilton 2 kL 1836 355 
Jackson fab Scene CLA al ade ea 1852 728 
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Organized Organized 
members members 
JEFFERSON Oldeotone. (2. ane ae 1837 80 
GTC sheer, 1904 e110 Perevton- <2 t cee 1833 e125 
Brilhiantaee eee ee 1869 388 Rockyforka;cCe crepes 1868 e98 
Trond alec ese cat ace oe 1895 e100 St: ‘Lovisvilleiee Gees 1911 e63 
Mingo Junction —-____ 1932 e81 Utica ate yet ee 1904 387 
New Somerset ___--__ 1841 145 
Shady: Glen... e509 LOGAN 
Smithheld?, 2.2. ao 1836 e170 Belle Center —--~---+-- 1839 e105 
Sreihenwille Bellefontaine ________ 1852 820 
Bib at scien ela hee 1841 666 Bast Liberty: 2.2 ee 1884 200 
La Belle View _____ 1908 e627 Middleburg __-_____- 1833 30 
TaraMme 1889 510 Rushsylvania ________ 1840 e205 
Wnloupore cee ieee 1862 e165 West Mansfield ______ 1882 e115 
KNOX LORAIN 
Io Te cick Oe 1829 }swel34” Elyria eve wena 1881 1eya7 
Bladensburg. ~.----__- 1828 e155 Lorain \2Ue) sau 459 
Brinkhaven soe ee 1895 e83 North Hatony 2. 1842 205 
Centerbury +225. eae 1890 e140 Wellington? ~20 20 1853 162 
Danvilercas vee ee 1893 e178 
Denis Oe ss 1330 e112 LUCAS 
Coven ae 1840 e262 Miamiiy) See 1898 e40 
Howsarday i. sa Aaa 1896 =e152 Neopolisij..4_ <a 1875 
Martinsburg ~-__-____ 1875: e152 Toledo 
Mekstatiia cited eta tly 1900 e110 Centtaly 22... iee 1872 945 
Milford Magis) bi. 1870  e80 East \a 1901 355 
Milwrodd ocsaese ie Bn 1859 e52 Hampton Park _____ 1889 720 
Mt. Vernon __________ 1850 1,041 South) ee 1899" 325 
Palmyra a ou ey Ct 1875 330 Sy Vain ) a ee 1918 =: 183 
Waterford a wh ee a ft 1833 e230 MAHONING 
LAKE Austintown, 2.4026 1828 e332 
Rl enton Rees oc kee 1826 282 Canfieldewt 3 aa 18294 (wi Tod 
Mentor Plains _______ 1849 e30 Greenford _____._____ 1841 e83 
ainesvalle cM ao 1843 1,007 Lowellville. oe 1886 e75 
Perry —— steal 820 261 North Jackson (Fed.) 1852 600 
Wealloughby (42 <2 ie 1873 = 293 Sebring #2500 ae 1902 e320 
LAWRENCE Youngstown 
Chesapeake ress 157 Centrale 1895 1,004 
Ironton. Bi oC et 1867 926 sb co 1841 1,460 
illman Street _____ 1900 628 
Sree 128594 4448 sree Speen ae 1926. eh ae 
Eden Wn Leh Shu SoS Ween S kth, hee 1928 eee 
PLSDTOM eaters el ale 1867 320 MARION 
Newark Caledonia. 4.2.2r5eee 1915 e242 
Central slush pw) ad TR SE LEO Kirkpatrick... yam 1832 e135 
SOOO is Ma Na ek va 1915 157 Marion’ ro ae 1902 617 
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Organized 
members 


MEDINA 
IDEMUSWICKIee nn 1835 
Miedifnah esos 22) verte! 1877 
Remson Corners _____ 1892 
Wadsworth —________ 1828 
MEIGS 
Bradpury «0.2 30) y 1878 
Bradtord cess eye 1876 
extenke 3 Soe n g 1898 
Hemlock Grove ______ 1843 
CN Op see oo etal oh 
Long Bottom ________ 
Middleport 
Middleport (W.M.S.) 1946 
Middleport —______- 1836 
IOMETOVE bce s 1916 
Reedsvilles 7 
PeUrL atthe Sas few ok 1829 
Tuppers Plains ______ 
CoCr eee ee TS OF 
MERCER 1889 
Pt ERICOCOVEDY coc a 
Montezuma __________ 1842 
MIAMI 
PiGelitvee us. 
LUA: -) Seah naira 1910 
MONROE 
Beallsville (ee 1876 
MONTGOMERY 
Dayton 
entYals”... ie ee $990 
PASGOY als S196 
PiiiChesth ke 1902 
SantarClara y a5 1914 
NUNN Ite Sle, eat 6 oe 1912 
MORGAN 
Bishopville (eo 1870 
MEM ale le 1890 
McConnelsville ______ 1904 
Meipgete 47: wd) 1860 
Rose arm 2 2. 1920 
BLOCK pOrtewres seve ky 1884 
Pa DOP MEY Sali haf) 1850 
MORROW 
Pleasant Grove _____- 1832 
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Organized 
members 
MUSKINGUM 
Prazeysburge #2500 oan 1842 e33 
ROSE Villon eae tk Oe 1890 100 
Zanesville 
Birsta. 3. 2) eee ey 900 
North Tetrace _...... 1920. e325 
NOBLE 
aldavel tee) one 1912. ae170 
Olive Green: 2.2 1871 e40 
OTTAWA 
Blmore wh te eens 63 139 
CJenoan =: crise ete ioe 1875 98 
PAULDING 
Grover fini ee 1878 85 
Paulding’ 1.3: ce 18830450325 
SCR UV | 2 Me hetaeaaus ome we 1879 e88 
PERRY 
Beech Grove ________ 1870. e50 
GCrookéville «2 se4soee. 1898 412 
Hemlock: 2iuas See 1910 e50 
Mt>Pérty teste oe 1851 e50 
New Lexington ______ 1906 e12 
PICKAWAY 
Girclevillesg e105 
PORTAGE 
Garrettsville (United) 1835  €383 
TIP ATA cote anes eS 1835 275 
Kientpee «Pe Place 1 Pee 8 454 
Mantua Center ______ 1827 185 
Mantua Hilltop ______ 1889 285 
Randolphwetce ete ae 1828 99 
Raveniia oe ee 1830 531 
PREBLE 
FCACOM 2 en eet get ae 1879 = e175 
New Patis Rou.) 175 
PUTNAM 
EelpSiGwe toe aes see, 1875 "17235 
Panddtaae. 628s 1895 e9 
Pleasant Grove ______ el5 
RICHLAND 
Bellville 25% en es 1864 225 
Cacsaream tere 1835 e75 
Eexington) ene eee 1901 e170 
Mansfield) ee a2 1835 1,020 
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Organized 
members 
Perry Chapel ._~------ 1844 e20 SUMMIT 
Shelbyidie betes ae 1858 615 Akron 
Shenandoah —-------- 1876 244 Allen Memorial _~- 
ROSS Boulevard ~----=--- 
Bainbridge —--------- 1937 55 bt elagh 
Chillicothe a trite cro 
Bridge Street ------ 1936 210 Ritestone Pa teiaaans 
First lee eco 1894 103 Hight Street ooo e 
Kenmore: 222-h..- 
SANDUSKY Lakeview  —-------- 
Clyde --------------- 1906 163 Meade Avenue ____ 
GriDSQODUT Soe 1881 105 Noble Avenue _____ 
SCIOTO North. Hill) 222eacs 
Allentown \c4....0-2" 1927 e47 Riverside’ -=2"-2-22 
Carey ae Run. 2 e65 South ------------- 
Dry Whe ieee Oe 1929 30 Wooster Avenue -__ 
Portsmouth © .24----- Barberton 
Cantpal, eee ae 1907 e1,077 First Christian —_-~~ 
iggte sock vc ey 1853 1,081 First Church of 
Ohio Avenue __--_- e117 Christ uo 
Sciotoville 2 2. 1867 825 Clintons) ee 
SENECA sas 34 Falls*i2cuee 
‘ verett:) oe 
Fostoria ces aati ame 1891 463 Ghene) 2 ee 
LEAVE Rape idler de ips thas 1890 270 Hodeon enicneeee 
SHELBY Manchester.’ 222+-s52> 
Portijeterson a2 1869 463 Mogadore 2-3) ee 
Sidney Shermans: 2300 ceca 
Central si. se4n tao 1938 e41 Steele’s Corners ~ ~~~ 
Main Street —_---_- 1910 428 Stove op awn. ee ee 
STARK TRUMBULL 
Alitanceame 3. fuck Lice. 1857 1,945 Bolindale a7 a2 2eseee 
Canton Braceville2 223s aes 
Church of Christ __ 1927 e74 Brookfield (Com.) ~~~ 
Bits€ fact co urea ee 1851 7,590 Champion o2e22e1 2 a2 
Moteland= 20.227 1950 72 Cortlande? =... eee 
Hastemna patie. enon 1847 e222 Fow lerti. + oe 
Howenstine —_----___ 1920 145 Girard ono tee 
Indian@Run)...- nae 1840 e70 Green) (Com.) .-. sae 
Mariboro).4..... ees 1855 105 Hartford Com.) ae 
Massillon _-_------___ 1842 510 Howland (Com.) ~-~- 
Minery asicte le eee 1821 791 Hubbard 
New Baltimore (Com.) e65 Central ) “2 eae 
North Canton (Com.) 1845 718 Corner House ~---- 
North Industry ~-____ 1878 e400 Lordstown; coset 


Organized 
members 
1924 e118 
1948 83 
1945 e15 
1875 626 
1923 298 
1839 2,037 
1919 e500 
1932 e260 
1933 Add 
1928 e347 
1915 530 
1930 =e 555 
1892 268 
1891 485 
1946 e265 
1905 e650 
1901 e140 
1881 536 
1901 48 
1901 185 
1890 228 
1843 e162 
1832 250 
1927. e171 
1899 80 
1831 470 
1926 80 
1828 e193 
1875 e66 
1893 220 
1862 e429 
1832 e60 
1867 534 
1851 e63 
1830 e70 
1828 659 
1900 e255 
1828 e297 
1830 336 
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Organized 
members 
Mineral Ridge ___-___ 1870 e592 
Newton Falls ________ 1820 260 
INTIOS. oe ek 1842 629 
Worth’ bristol eft Pe. 1868 114 
Paynes Corners ______ 1858 65 
Southington 2) 2 8ee. 1828 e70 
Warren 
SeDtralgce sons fee ee 1828 1,086 
Baste Side seo 162 
POR Cacact acts wo 1905 1,254 
A Ae ata aes fale ag 1920 41 
West Bazetta ________ 1862 e140 
TUSCARAWAS 
Rlennisonmiis 2 a 1917 389 
Mlaverg pee on ee ue) 1925 e78 
New Philadelphia ____ 1833 611 
Uihrichsvilles ic 1877 648 
UNION 
MillsCreekhaeik |S. 3. 1838 e78 
Rithwoodercss. sade 1853 e175 
VAN WERT 
MUGEN CEE tts aed 1890 136 
VINTON 
Allensville —.*>_..__.. 1880 e55 
COOTIIEN eet oh 1873 e25 
DACAYEOU Pim. ipo Sh Le 1861 322 
ROC fey Me ea yet 1888 e60 
WARREN 
Hebanoniys 2 ate 1868 e50 
Waynesville _________ e180 


Organized 
members 
WASHINGTON 
BEV GLY lo ae ee 1888 e100 
Goal Run (oe. ee 1870 e100 
Lowell Oo. eee 1831 e159 
Marietta sc) in 1897 197 
PIMC NULStH ae 1862 7 
Reno 14.220. 2 See 1897 e74 
WAYNE 
Blachleyville —~----+- 1865 96 
Fredericksburg —-~~-_ 1861 218 
Orvilles fet 1902. e715 
ne TetTi Orie ee kee 1925 e150 
Breve yo) 1831 275 
Wroosterdi 5b 1835 1,041 
WILLIAMS 
Bry airote ee 1871 400 
POU POr tO eg ae 1862 e120 
ON Ree eens, 1856 §=e211 
Wontpelter ia 52 296 
Columbia ope. ee 1946 e51 
WOOD 
Bowling Green —__-~-- 1882 726 
Gustangre ees 1904 65 
Rudolphye. 2s) fis 1863 e143 
Trinity Parish) =" —< 1948 239 
Cyghett oo te 1840 
Eagleville” 7 > meee. 1854 
North Baltimore ___ 1896 
WViatvnle se 1860 112 
Weston ye 1895 401 


*Membership statistics were taken from the 1950 Year Book of the Disciples 


of Christ, pp. 577-598. 


figure based on latest returns submitted to the Year Book committee. 
ship tables include resident and nonresident members. 


The prefix (e) before numerals indicates an estimated 
Member- 
The total membership 


of all Ohio churches of the Disciples of Christ listed in the 1950 Year Book 


is 151,344 persons. 


Organization dates for the churches were obtained from news items in 
religious periodicals which pertained to the observance of anniversaries, etc., 
from local church history publications, and from some of the earlier published 
Disciple histories. Dates prior to 1830 indicate Baptist or Christian Connec- 
tion origin. Where churches lapsed and were reorganized later, the date used 
is the one the congregation recognizes and observes. 
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Year 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF O. C. M. S. SINCE 1852 


Place 


Wooster 
Mt. Vernon 
Bedford 
Akron 

Mt. Vernon 
Wooster 
Massillon 
Wooster 
Bellefontaine 
Mt. Vernon 
Wooster 
Shelby 
Bellefontaine 
Ashland 
Akron 
Dayton 

Mt. Vernon 
Alliance 
Mansfield 
Dayton 
Painesville 
Wooster 
Toledo 
Steubenville 
Akron 
Cleveland 
Mt. Vernon 
Lima 
Warren 
Dayton 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
Akron 
Wilmington 
New Lisbon 
Kenton 
Columbus 
Youngstown 
Dayton 
Ashland 
Bellaire 
Canton 
Findlay 
Steubenville 
Toledo 
Hiram 


Presiding 
Officer 
D. S. Burnet 


M. S. Clapp pro tem 


D. S. Burnet 
D. S. Burnet 
P. Robison 
P. Robison 
P. Robison 
P. Robison 
Bishop 
Bishop 
Bishop 
Bishop 
Bishop 
Bishop 
Bishop 
. Bishop 
. Bishop 
. Bishop 
Isaac Errett 
Isaac Errett 
Isaac Errett 
Isaac Errett 
Isaac Errett 
Isaac Errett 
R. Sloan 

. Sloan 


AP A 


SSESS5S55558 


R 

A 

A. Hinsdale 
A. Hinsdale 
A. Hinsdale 
A. Hinsdale 
. D. Garvin 


Robert Moffett pro tem 


Robert Moffett 
Robert Moffett 


William Dowling 


E. B. Wakefield 
J. Z. Tyler 

J. S. Ross wv. p. 
E. V. Zollars 


Gr Mit hae, 0. 


J. M. Van Horn 
C. J. Tannar 
George T. Smith 
S. L. Darsie 

J. W. Allen 
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Corresponding 

Secretary 

Lee Lord 

Lee Lord 

Isaac Errett 

Isaac Errett 

A. S. Hayden 

A. S. Hayden 

A. S. Hayden 


. Hinsdale wv. fp. 


Robert 


Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 
Moffett 


Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Alanson Wilcox 
Robert Moffett 

Robert Moffett 

Robert Moffett 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
i921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
193% 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Salem 
Wilmington 
Mansfield 
Akron 
Columbus 
Lima 
Cleveland 
Newark 
Uhrichsville 
Dayton 
Columbus 
Elyria 
Toledo 
Portsmouth 
Canton 
Lima 
Bowling Green 
Nelsonville 
Mt. Vernon 
Bellefontaine 
Warren 
Akron 
Zanesville 
Marion 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Ashland 
Newark 
Canton 
Tifhn 
Columbus 
Wilmington 
Lima 
Ravenna 
East Liverpool 
Bellefontaine 
Mt. Vernon 
Dayton 
Akron 
Canton 
Portsmouth 


~Newark 


Wooster 
Lima 
Columbus 
Zanesville 
Ashland 


(no convention by ruling of O.D.T.) 


Jackson 
Kenton 
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J. A. Lord 


R. W. Abberley vw. 2. 


B. L. Smith 

C. W. Huffer 
Justin N. Green 
J. G. Slaytor 
M. L. Bates 


P. H. Welshimer vw. p. 


A. R. Webber 
H. N. Miller 


T. W. Pinkerton wv. #. 


T. W. Pinkerton 

I, J. Cahill 

George Darsie 
J.P Sala 

W. F. Rothenberger 
P. H. Welshimer 


Ja 

C. B. Reynolds 
C. R. Oakley 
E. P. Wise 
1s 


M. J. Grable 
John E. Pounds 
Myers Y. Cooper 
Reed J. Downs 
W. C. McCallum 
C. M. Rodefer 
joj Tisdall 

J.J. Tisdall 

B. F. Hagelbarger 
C. C. Lemert 

W. S. Collins 
George W. Knepper 
Frank W. Brown 
E. I. Osgood 

C. L. Johnson 
Carl R. Brown 

C. J. Sebastian 
Louis O. Mink 
Gilbert Courtney 
Robert Tuck 

S. M. Davidian 
Wilford H. McLain 
Leo Gregory 


Charles N. Filson 
Paul N. Runk 
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Robert Mo 


ffett 


Robert Moffett 


. Mill 
. Mill 
. Cahill 
. Cahill 
. Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
Cahill 
. Cahill 
. Cahill 
Gaines M. 
Gaines M. 
Gaines M. 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines 
Gaines M. 
Gaines M. 
Herald B. 
Herald B. 


Ft et et a ett ee ttt te eet OO OO 
Rt Ce Ca ey a AR eR Eee | Cae erg aC ee 


ey 


. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Bartlett 
. Miller 


er 
er 


Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Cook 
Monroe 
Monroe 
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1948 Akron B. H. Linville Herald B. Monroe 
1949 Columbus E. J. Penhorwood Herald B. Monroe 
1950 Canton Hoke S. Dickinson Herald B. Monroe 
1951 ‘Toledo Lester F. King Herald B. Monroe 
1952. Akron W. C. McCallum Herald B. Monroe 


O. C. M. S. DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


State-wide emphasis on the educational program of the churches dates back 
to the forming of the Ohio Christian Sunday School Association in 1868. ‘The 
association was formed because some persons within the Ohio Society’ con- 
sidered Sunday school work non-missionary and unscriptural. Opposition with- 
in the Society was overcome in a few years and a union of the two organiza- 
tions took place in 1874. From 1902 on, there has been a full-time director 
of Sunday school work in the State Office. Prior to the time of W. G. Loucks, 
the Sunday school worker spent his time organizing new schools, conducting 
institutes and training teachers. During Loucks’ term the conference move- 
ment began, and work with young people was added to his duties. The office 
has been in the process of change and evolution for a number of years, but 
seems destined to merge with the total program of the church. 


A list of state-level leaders of the religious education program follows: 


J. S. Lowe 1867 Wilford H. McLain 1915,i- ALSIG 
H. Gerould 1868 H. B. Schultheis 1917, 1918 
F. E. Udell 1869, 1870 W. G. Loucks 1919 — 1925 
F, M. Green 1871, 1878 J. Mitchell Hoye 1926). A927 
Robert Moffett 1879 Gaines M. Cook 1928 — 1931 
Alanson Wilcox 1895, 1896 Raymond F. McLain 1932 — 1935 
C. A. Kleeberger 1902 — 1906 W. Elbert Starn 1936 — 1942 
L. Ly Faris 1908, 1909 Herald B. Monroe 1942 — 1945 
L. I. Mercer 1910,. 1911 Herman M. Patton & 

Myron C. Settle 1912 — 1914 Herald B. Monroe 1946 — 


TREASURERS OF THE O. C. M. S. 


Operating Funds Trust Funds 

W. B. Hillman 1852 — 1861 R. R. Sloan 1875 — 1877 
James Egbert 1861 — 1878 CC. B. Lockwood 1877, 1878 
C. B. Lockwood 1878, 1879 Robert Moffett 1879, 1880 
Robert Moffett 1879, 1880 C. B. Lockwood 1880 — 1883 
D. R. Whitcomb 1880, 1881 3B. L. Pennington 1883 — 1888 
William Bowler 1881, 1882. A. Roo Teachout 1888 — 1922 
A. Teachout 1892/2 57913 D. W. Teachout 1922 — 1929 
L. J. Randall 1913 — 1929 W. P. Chamberlain 1929 — 1948 
William H. Gillie 1929 — Andrew P. Martin 1948 — 
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OHIO CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Board of Managers 


Franklin H. Minck, Chairman 
B. Harmon Linville, Vice Chairman 
Osa L. Rees, Clerk 


1952—Expiration 1953—Expiration 1954—Expiration 
of Term of Term of Term 

P. Hunter Beckelhymer Russell A. Deitch Herbert L. Andrew 
Maurice W. Fogle Hoke S. Dickinson Carl R. Brown 
Ben F. Hagelbarger Andrew P. Martin Felix S. Hales 
Ralph H. Richardson Edward S. Moreland Joe B. Maffett 
Henry K. Shaw Ira A. Paternoster Glenn R. Miller 
R. Powers Luse Robert S. Tuck Franklin H. Minck 
H. Clark Armstrong George Van Wingerden Homer E. Reeder 
Donald C. Hogue Harry C. Dougherty Sholto M. Spears 


Edwin Bobbitt 


Trustees: Andrew P. Martin, Chairman; Felix S. Hales, Vice Chairman; Carl 
R. Brown, Secretary; Sholto M. Spears; Herman J. Sheedy. 

Treasurer of the Operating Funds: William H. Gillie 

Treasurer of the Trust Funds: Andrew P. Martin 


Staff Members 


Herald B. Monroe: General Secretary Herman M. Patton: Associate 

Richard L. Felton: Associate Secretary, Rural Evangelism 

Office: Osa L. Rees, Clydean Bass. 

Mission Pastors: Lee M. Moore, Earl C. Mohler, Richard F. Wilcox, Gilbert 
H. Fern, Robert H. Jacobson, Lewis G. Joachim, John E. Noel, 
William W. Wilson. . 


THE OHIO CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP 
State Board Members 
Executive Committee 


President: Mrs. Arthur C. Thomas. Vice Presidents: Mrs. Paul J. Keckley, 
Mrs. Norman W. Townsend, Mrs. Wood B. Cundiff. 


Treasurer: Mrs. George N. Smith. Recorder: Mrs. O. Ivan Cole 
Members at Large: Mrs. Harold Milham, Mrs. Arthur J. Culler 
1952—Expiration 1953—Expiration 1954—Expiration 
of Term of Term of Term 
Mrs. Wood B. Cundiff Mrs. Louis O. Kratzer Miss Louise Ickes 
Mrs. Paul J. Keckley Mrs. E. E. Cole Mrs. Amos Luce 
Mrs. H. O. McDaniel Mrs. Albert Howard Mrs. Ralph Betts 
Mrs. Jack Prior Mrs. Arthur J. Culler Mrs. Karl Davis 
Mrs. Harold Milham Mrs. O. Ivan Cole Mrs. Harry C. Dougherty 
Mrs. George N. Smith Mrs. Theodore Cord Mrs. Glenn O. Mills 


Mrs. Arthur C. Thomas Mrs. Norman W. Townsend Mrs. Chalmers A. Mattern 


Secretary: Mrs. L. O. Turner 
Office Secretary: Bertha Hanna 
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19,021) 23,24 es; 26, 29, 33587 
39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 
S655 7, SSpxor, ’60- 61, 62, 63, 64- 65, 
66-69, 70, 78, 82, 86, 90, 92, 94, 
95, 97-98, 99-100, 101, 102-104, 
107-108, 112, 115-118, 131-132, 138, 
139, 140-143, 144-146, 150-151, 153, 
154, 155, 156-160, 165-166, 169, 
172, 175, 176, 180, 183, 184, 188, 
194, 197, 200, 213, 218, 219, 237, 
249, 250, 277 

Campbell-Owen debate, 72-75 

Campbell-Purcell debate, 102-103 

Campbell-Scott controversy, 107-108 

Campbell-Stone controversy, 117-118 

Campbell-Walker debate, 64-65 
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Campbell, Alicia, see Clapp, Mrs. 
Matthew 
Campbell, George, 67, 106, 113 
Campbell, John, 43, 171, 173fn 
Campbell, Thomas, 11, 41, 49, 51, 54, 
B7e> 64, 63,170, 835. 905.132, 155, 
183, 197 
Camp Christian, 441 
Camp meetings, 19 
Canal Fulton church, 455 
Candy, J. A., 354 
Cane Ridge, Ky., 17, 18 
Canfield, 41, 47, 151, 165 
Canfield Baptist church, 43 
Canfield church, 176fn, 455, 460 
Cannon, L. E., 391 
Canton, 179, 234, 241, 284, 409, 444, 
462, 464, 465, 466 
Canton churches: 
Church of Christ, 462 
First, 185, 309, 333, 339, 340-345, 
373, 462 
Moreland, 462 
Captina church, 453 
Carbon Hill church, 459 
Carey’s Run church, 462 
Carlson, Eric, 437fn 
Carlton, , 234 
Carnahan church, 454 


_ Carpenter, Homer W., 327 


Carpenter, Leewell Lee, 190, 217 
Carroll county, 453, 457 

Carroll, R. W., 227 

Carrollton church, 98, 453, 457 
Carter, W. H., 366 

Carthage, 91, 95, 97, 104 
Cartwright, Peter, 12, 15, 31 
Case, John G., 410fn 

Castle, John W., Fund, 302 
Catholicism, see Roman Catholicism 
Cavaan church, 455 

Cedar Falls church, 454 

Celina, 273 

Centennial Fund, 1876, 243 


_Centerburg church, 460 


Center Village church, 458 

Centerville church, 457 

Central Ohio Classical and Business 
College, 267 

Central Ohio Ministers’ Association of 
Greater Columbus, 329 

Central Ohio Society for Group Evan- 
gelism, 364 

Chagrin Falls, 144, 150 


Chagrin Falls church, 133, 171, 454, 
458 
Challen, James, 75, 91, 110, 129, 130, 
137, 138, 154 
Chalmers, A. B., 293 
Chamberlain, Webb P., 439, 466 
Champaign county, 453 
Champion church, 171, 176fn, 177, 456, 
462 
Chapman, A. L., 287 ; 
Chapman, Jonathan, see Appleseed, 
Johnny 
Chappell, John O., 390 
Chardon, 49, 109 
Chardon church, 150, 454 
Charleston church, 454, 455 
Chauncey church, 131, 453, 457 
Cherokee church, 455 
Chesapeake church, 460 
Chester, 209 
Chestnut Level church, 457 
Chickasaw church, 176fn, 177 
Chili church, 453 
Chillicothe, 297fn, 308fn, 313fn, 336, 
357, 361 
Chillicothe churches: 
Bridge Street, 462 
First, 357, 358, 462 
Chippewa church, 171, 176fn, 456 
Chi Rho, 420-421 
Christian Action program, 400 
Christian and His Money Problems, 
The, 383 
Christian Association of Washington, 
62 
Christian Baptist, The, 23, 38, 66, 78 
Christian Choralist, The, 229 
Christian Connection, 76 
General Conference, 18 
Ohio, 19 
Origin, 16-18 
Union with Disciples, 18-19 
Christian Disciple church, 144 
Christian Endeavor movement, 276 
Christian Family Magazine, The, 137, 
218 
Christian Hymnal, The, 69, 258 
Christian Men’s Fellowship, 324, 328, 
353, 409, 448 
Christian Missionary, The, 251 
Christian Missionary Quarterly, 288 
Christian Missionary Society of Ohio, 
see Ohio Christian Missionary So- 
ciety 
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Christian Preacher, The, 100, 218 
Christian Psalmist, 229 
Christian Psaltery, 229 
Christian Quarterly, 227 
Christian Register, The, 155-159 
Ohio church statistics, 1848, 453-456 
Christian Restoration Association, 378- 
379 
Christian Rural Fellowship, 417 
Christian Service camps, 427, 427fn 
Christian Standard, 212-213, 220-221, 
227, 395, 422 
Christian Summary, 287 
Christian Sunday School Journal, 193 
Christian Sunday School Library, 126- 
128 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
239-240, 248, 292, 363 
Christian Worker, Ohio Edition, 321 
Christianity Restored, 95 
Church buildings, 25-27, 241-242, 445 
Church Extension Society of Franklin 
County, 298 
Churches, see names of towns and 
churches 
Churchill, William, 43 
Cincinnati, 13, 74, 91, 102-104, 105, 
110, 129, 135, 137, 138, 152, 154, 
178,134, 196, 218, 2195 222 223, 
227, 234, 240, 241, 243, 288, 303, 
318, 369, 389, 424-425, 440, 459 
Cincinnati Bible Seminary, 374, 387- 
390 
Cincinnati churches: (some successors 
of others) 
First, 171, 454 
Second, 454 
Third, 454 
Fourth, 454, 459 
Fifth, 454, 459 
Camp Washington, 459 
Carthage, 454, 459 
Central, 234, 277, 285, 288, 299, 314, 
318, 399, 459 
Chase Avenue, 459 
Cheviot Westwood, 356, 459 
Clinton Street, 171 
College Hill, 459 
Columbia, 459 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, 75, 218 
Evanston, 459 
Delhi, 459 
Madisonville, 335, 459 
Montgomery Road, 459 


Cincinnati churches :—Cont’d 
Mt. Adams, 459 
Mt. Healthy, 288, 459 
Mt. Washington, 459 
Ninth Street, 241 
North Side, 459 
Norwood, 340, 459 
Oakley-Hyde Park, 353, 459 
Richmond Street, 240, 378 
Rolls Hill, 459 
Sixth Street, 234 
Walnut Hills, 459 
Walnut Hills (Negro), 308fn 
Wehrman, 459 
Western Hills, 459 
White Oak, 454, 459 
Cincinnati Baptist churches: 
Enon, 75, 218 
Sycamore Street, 75, 102, 218 
Circleville church, 461 
Circuit preaching, 90 
City Unions, see 
Church Extension Society of Frank 
lin County 
Cleveland Disciples’ Union 
Dayton Disciples’ Union 
Greater Cincinnati Disciples’ Union 
Summit County Disciples’ Union 
Clague, James, 437fn 
Clapp, Lizzie, 303 
Clapp, Matthew, 81, 83, 91, 110, 172fn, 
183, 186, 261, 464 
Clapp, Mrs. Matthew (Alicia Camp- 
bell), 83 
Clapp, Orris, 80 
Clapp, Thomas, 253 
Claresville, 234 
Clarey, Otha R., 430 
Clarington church, 455 
Clarington church 2, 455 
Clark county, 453, 457 
Clark, ‘Laura 7A. 0161 
Clarke. (P58 
Clark, Walter, 43 
Clarke Fund, 307, 378-379, 389 
Clarke, Sidney Smith, 378 
Clarksville church, 171 
Clausen, Bernard C., 437fn 
Claysville church, 148, 454 
Clear Creek, 17, 453, 455, 456 
Clearfork church, 148, 455 
Clermont Baptist Association, 33 
Clermont county, 76, 131, 308, 427, 
453, 457 
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Cleveland, 13, 99, 166, 175, 176, 177, 
Pelee 3 2a eal, Zee 2405 ets 
O75 wens, ca 502,0005, 1504, 309 
310, 316, 331, 339, 369, 373, 377, 
424, 458, 464, 465 

Cleveland churches: 

Andrews Memorial, 297fn 

Broadway (formerly Aetna Street), 
283, 297fn, 304-305, 330, 337, 338, 
458 

Cedar, 444fn, 458 

Central, 458 

Crawford Road (successor to Cedar 
Avenue and Erie Street Mission), 
265, 288-290, 299, 458 

Collinwood, 458 

Dunham Road, 283, 458 

Euclid Avenue (formerly East 
Cleveland), 171, 176fn, 240, 240fn, 
246, 286, 338, 373-374, 401, 42, 
441, 442, 454, 458 

‘Franklin Circle (formerly Ohio 
City), 122, 130, 171, 176fn, 240, 
249, 265, 274£n, 283, 334, 336, 338, 
373, 417, 454, 458 

Glenville, 334, 458 

Heights, 387, 402, 433, 458 

Highland (formerly Linndale), 
297fn, 317, 319, 334fn, 458 

Lakewood, 297fn, 300, 308, 313fn, 
324, 327, 431, 432, 458 

Miles Avenue (formerly Newburg), 
235, 274fn, 330, 454, 458 

West Boulevard (formerly W. 
Madison Avenue), 308fn, 458 

Woolsey Street, 297fn, 300fn, 308fn 

Cleveland Christian Home, 304-306, 
374, 381-382, 398-399 

Cleveland Disciple Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, 118, 288-290 

Cleveland Disciples’ Union, 282-283, 
297 

Cleveland Presbyterian church: 

Old Stone, 314 

Cleves church, 459 

Clinton church, 308, 455, 456, 462 

Clinton county, 76, 94, 171, 453, 457 

Clyde church, 330, 334fn, 462 

Coal Run church, 463 

Coke Otto church, 336 

Colby, Henry F., 231 

Cole, Mrs. E. E., 467 

Cole, Mrs. O. Ivan, 467 

Collamer church (also Euclid), 256, 
454 

Colleges, see educational institutions 


Collins, John, 31 
Collins, Miss Nora, 346fn 
Collins, William, 121, 136 
Collins, W. Stanley, 397, 465 
Colton, George H., 303, 392 
Columbia church (Meigs county), 455 
Columbia. church (Williams county), 
463 
Columbiana church, 266fn, 457 
Columbiana county, 35, 130, 151, 171. 
188, 287, 337, 453, 457 
Columbus, 153, 164, 175, 177, 229, 235, 
257 2860298, 3097339, 309, 0590; 
410, 424, 425, 440, 458, 464, 465, 
466 
Columbus churches: 
Benfield Avenue, 432, 444fn, 458 
Broad Street, 235, 248, 258, 272, 
27d in 308in wy 322,323, 324, 308, 
458 
Central, 312, 317 
Chicago Avenue 313fn, 336, 444fn, 
458 
Hill Top, 348, 354 
Indianola, 373, 415, 458 
Linden Heights, 319, 458 
Monroe Avenue, 402, 458, 425-426 
Northeast, 458 
Rich Street, 458 
South, 334fn, 458 
Southwood, 458 
West Fourth Avenue, 300, 317, 419, 
458 
Wilson Avenue, 448, 458 
Columbus Baptist Association, 33 
Communism, 60-61, 72-73 
Compton, Annie, 426 
Comstock, A. A., 165, 173fn 
Concord Baptist church, 37fn 
Concord church (Darke county), 176fn 
Concord church (Greene county), 163 
Congregationalists: 
Connecticut Society, 14 
Ohio, 28-29 
Congress church, 455 
Congress movement, 302-303 
Controversies: 252-253 
Among independents, 410-411 
Arny-Hall, 155-160 
Centralization of work, O.C.M.S., 
292, 296-297, 300-302 
Hymn book, 258 
Independents versus 
263." 3772380 


cooperatives, 
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Controversies :—Cont’d 


Instrumental music, 332-333 
Interpretation of New ‘Testament 
pattern, 251-253 
On the name, 115 
Open membership, 288-290 
Rivalry between Bethany and Cin- 
cinnati, 138-140, 157-159, 184-185 
Conversion 
William Amend, 45-47 
Cook, Gaines M., 8, 384, 396, 398, 431, 
436fn, 437fn, 465, 466 
Cook, O. L., 297 
Cook, Robert, 94, 101, 106 
Cook, S. M., 376-377 
Cook, Walter Scott, 366, 368, 370, 377, 
439 
Cooley Fund, 302, 339 
Cooley, Harris Reed, 118, 283, 288-290, 
299 
Cooley, Mrs. Harris Reed, 301 
Cooley, Lathrop, 178, 259, 265, 267, 
274-276, 308, 368 
Coop, Timothy, 224 
Cooperation, 94, 105-106, 163-165 
With interdenominational agencies, 
264 
Cooperations (as ecclesiastical units), 
90, 106, 112, 119, 125, 134, 164, 
169 
Cooper, Myers Y.., 
405fn, 409, 465 
Cooper, Mrs. Myers Y., see Martha 
Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library 
Cooper, S. M., 376 
Cope, Henry F., 359 
Cord, Mrs. Theodore, 467 
Corey, S. J., 329, 323fn, 352fn, 369fn, 
402 
Corinth church, 463 
Cornel, A., 171 
Corner, 91 
Cory, Abram E., 354, 436fn 
Coshocton church, 297fn, 300fn, 308fn, 
313fn, 334fn, 458 
Coshocton county, 94, 164, 453, 458 
Courtland church, 462 
Courtney, Betty Jane, see Beckelhymer, 
Mrs. P. Hunter 
Courtney, Gilbert, 414, 417, 465 
Cowan’s Creek church, 453 
Cowdery, Oliver, 31 
Cowley, Arthur, 435, 436fn 
Crab Run church, 454 
Craft, William, 316 


354, 372, 384-385, 
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Craig, Clarence Tucker, 423, 436fn 

Crain, James Andrew, 418 

Cramblet, Thomas Elsworth, 343 

Cramer, Mrs. Fi. Lage oo 

Crane, Thurston, 138 

Crawford county, 171, 453, 458 

Crawford, Neil, 412fn 

Crecilius, Albert A., 348 

Crenshaw, George, 439 

Crihfield, Arthur, 104-105, 106, 135 

Crist, NEE 

Crites, George F., 287, 306 

Criticism and Exegesis of Scripture, 
291 

Crooksville church, 461 

Croton church, 266fn, 460 

Crow’s church, 455 

Crusade for a Christian World, 1947- 
1951, 434-435 

Culler, Arthur Jerome, 
433 

Culler, Mrs. Arthur Jerome, 403, 406, 
467 

Cumminsville, 271 

Cumminsville church, 266fn, 454 

Cundiff, Mrs. Wood B., 467 

Curry, , 226 

Curtis, Salanthiel, 65 

Custar church, 317, 322, 463 

Cuyahoga county, 131, 135, 171, 188, 
283, 399, 454, 458 

Cuyahoga Falls church, 266fn, 313fn, 
407, 462 

Cygnet church, see Trinity parish 

Cyrenious, J., 149, 172fn 


ayy BA 
Daab, Joseph, P., 444 
Dally, Henry L., 98, 101 
Dalton church, 456 
Dannenburg, E. C., 346fn 
Dannenburg, Mrs. EB. C., 346fn 
Danville church, 454, 459, 460 
Darby, 312 
Darke county, 454, 458 
Darsie, Charles, 332fn, 371fn 
Darsie, George, 244, 331, 325, 465 
Darsie, Lloyd, 283 
Darsie, S. L., 290, 323fn, 464 
Darst, Warren, 233 
Daugherty, Leonard, 319 
Davey, Martin L., 384, 405, 405fn 
Davidian, Betty, 413 
Davidian, Simon M., 382, 419, 465 
Davis, E. C., 306, 316, 328, 346 


371fn, 375, 
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Davis, Mrs. E. C., 346 
Davis, Jefferson, 193 
Davis, John, 443 
Davis, Mrs. Karl, 467 
Davis, Noah, 43 
Davis, R. T., 239 
Davis, Thomas, 301 
Dawber, Mark A., 411fn 
Dayton, 13, 104, 152, 215, 216, 218, 
231, 234, 253, 255, 279, 323, 369, 
370, 406, 424, 461, 464, 465 
Dayton churches: 
Central, 76, 98, 274fn, 331, 336, 455, 
461 
East, 356, 461 
Hillcrest (formerly West Side), 308, 
316, 334fn, 336, 461 
Santa Clara, 461 
Summit, 461 
View (mission), 266fn 
Dayton Disciples’ Union, 424 
Dean, A. W., 251 
Dean, Bailey Sutton, 207, 293, 303, 346 
Deavertown church, 171, 176fn 
Debates, 64, 72, 89, 91, 99-100, 102- 
103, 109, 113, 115, 133, 135, 136, 
178, 186, 191, 215, 223, 226, 234, 
250, 251, 253, 257, 264-265, 268, 
271, 291, 334 
Declaration and Address, 62 
Deerfield, 21, 31, 52, 152 
Deerfield church, 49, 150, 176fn, 240fn, 
268, 455 
Defiance county, 171, 454, 458 
DeGroot, A. T., 436fn 
Deitch, Russell A., 467 
Delaware county, 454, 458 
Delphi, 257 
Delta church, 274fn, 458 
Deming, J. T., 327 
De Moss, Lucy King, 354 
Denker, T., 224 
Denman, I. N., 221 
Dennis church, 76, 164, 460 
Dennison church, 354, 463 
Denton, , 
Derthick, Henry J., 346fn, 352fn 
Devereaux, Henry Kelsey, 162 
Dever, Lonnie E., 415 
Dewits church, 454 
Dexter church, 308fn, 313fn, 461 
Dickey, J. J. M., 184 
Dickinson, Hoke S., 443, 466, 467 
Dilley, Mrs. F. E., 371fn 


Dillinger, Arthur, 412fn 

Dimke, Gertrude, 412, 431 

Dining Fork church, 453 

Disasters, 335-336, 372-373, 407-408 

Disciple of Christ, 266 

Disciples’ Foundation at Ohio Univer- 
sity, 431 

Disciples’ Historical Society of Ohio, 
331 

Dixon, Henry, 171, 177 

Doan, R. A., 354, 358 

Doan’s Corners, 125, 135 

Dodd, J. H., 253, 265, 317 

Doddridge, Phillip, 67 

Dodsons church, 454 

Doolittle, E., 226 

Dorset, 257 

Dossan church, 453 

Dougherty, Harry C., 467 

Dougherty, Mrs. Harry C., 467 

Dover church, 463 

Dower, A. E., 382 

Dowling, J., 171 

Dowling, William, 92, 107, 223, 271, 
279, 464 

Downs, Reed J., 374, 465 

Dowty’s Fork church, 454 

Doyer, Anna, 281 

Drake, Jacob, 43 

Drake, Mrs. Phoebe, 161 

Dresden church, 266fn 

Driskill, J. D., 354 

Dry Run church, 387, 462 

Duncan Plains church, 454 

Dunkirk church, 300fn, 308fn, 313fn 

Dunlavy, John, 16, 17, 18 

Dunn, J. H., 110 

Dunshee, Norman, 161 

Dunton, Theodore B., 371 

Dye, Enoch, 163 

Dye, Royal John, 395fn 

eas» 

Eagle Creek, 17 

Eagle Creek church, 453 

Eagleville church (Ashtabula county), 
101, 171, 176fn, 177 

Eagleville church (Wood county), see 
Trinity parish 

Early History of the Disciples in the 
Western Reserve, 246 

East Ashtabula church, 453 

East Bazetta church, 176fn 

East Branch church (Hardin county), 
362 
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East Branch church (Morgan county), 
455 
East Chesterfield church, 458 
East Cleveland church, see Cleveland, 
Euclid Avenue church 
East Columbus church, 354, 458 
Eastern Ohio Ministerial Association, 
254-255 
East Fairfield, 47 
East Fairfield church, 453 
East Fork church, 453 
East Fort church, 454 
East Liberty, 267 
East Liberty church, 335, 460 
East Liverpool churches: 
First, 274fn, 335, 397, 457, 465 
Second, 457 
Easton Fund, 301 
East Palestine church, 313fn, 457 
East Sparta church, 176fn, 455, 462 
East Willoughby church, 150, 454 
Eaton church (Preble county), 76, 171, 
455, 461 
Eaton, W. W., 136 
Eberle, Edith, 435 
Ecclesiasticism, fear of, 170, 363, 377- 
378 
Economic depressions, 245-246, 
368, 394-400, 402-403 
Eden church, 460 
Eddy, Paul D., 409 
Edgerton church, 463 
Edon church, 463 
Educational institutions, 
234 
Standardization, effect of, 387-388 
See also A L B Inductive Univer- 
sity, Alliance College, Bedford 
Christian Institute, Central Ohio 
Classical and Business College, 
Fayette Normal Music and Busi- 
ness College, Franklin College, 
Hiram College, Hygiea Female 
Atheneum, McGarvey Bible Col- 
lege, McNeeley Normal School, 
Mt. Vernon Male Academy and 
Vernon Female Institute, North- 
western Ohio Normal School, 
Phillips Bible Institute, School of 
Pastoral Helpers, Western Re- 
serve Eclectic Institute 
Edwards, Don, 413 
Egbert, James, 173fn, 195, 237, 261, 
268, 466 ; 
Egbert, W. A., 283 
Eicher, H. A., 354 


366, 
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Eight Mill church, 454 

Elizabethtown church, 171, 176, 454 

Elliot, Ernest Eugene, 339 

Elliott, Luke D., 402 

Ellis, E. C., 216 

Ellis, William E., 302fn 

Elmore church, 461 

Elmore, Robert E., 354, 389, 390 

Elyria, 8, 91, 148, 186, 319, 327, 465 

Elyria church, 258, 266fn, 292, 321, 
426, 434, 455, 460 

Emergency Million Fund, 1941, 418, 
422 

Encell, John, 172fn 

Enon Baptist church, see Cincinnati 
Baptist churches 

Erie county, 131, 177, 454, 458 

Errett, Edwin R., 389, 390, 396, 401, 
416, 422-423 

Errett, F. H., 280 

Errett, Isaac, 32, 91, 125, 145, 150, 152, 
155, 160, 171, 172, 173fn, 179, 189, 
185, 186, 187, 189, 191, 194, 196, 
197, 200, 207, 208, 212fn, 213, 215, 
218,220) 221) 222, 1226, eee 
231, 235, 236, 239, 242, 243, 257, 
262, 266, 267, 270-271, 276-277, 
301, 423, 464 

Errett, Jennie R., 280 

Errett, John, 189 

Errett, Russell, 266, 280, 344, 395, 396 

Errett-Tiffany debate, 186 

Euclid, 104, 107, 109, 148, 256 

Euclid church, see Collamer church 

Evangelism, 16, 19, 20-21, 53-54, 85- 
93, 110-113, 147-148, 163-165, 272- 
274, 371-372, 373, 415-416, 432 

City-wide campaigns, 318-319, 324- 


325, 330 
Evangelist, The, 91, 97, 101 
Evans, Dr. , 278 


Evans, Mrs. L. E., 421 

Evenings With the Bible, 277 
Evensburg church, 453 

Everest, H. W., 207, 257 

Everett church, 297fn, 300fn, 462 
Every Member Canvass, 353, 408 
Ewers, E. P., 271 

Ewers, John Ray, 300, 312, 323fn, 377 
Ewing, A. G., 109, 111 

Ewing, J. P., 258 


rec, 


Facts, 378 
Fairfax church, 454 


‘Fairfield, 49 
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Fairfield church, 454 

Fairfield county, 12, 399, 458 

Fairview church, 459 

Faith versus opinion, 50-52 

Fall, Paul Henry, 446 

Fall, Philip Slater, 49 

Fanning, Tolbert, 99 

Farisy' L. \L.,) 327, "329,466 

Farmer Center church, 458 

Farmington church, 456 

Farris, Lillie Anne, 343 

Fausote, R., 127 

Faust, Floyd, 410fn, 435 

Fayette, 271 

Fayette church, 266fn, 458 

Fayette county, 454 

Fayette Normal Music and Business 
College, 271 

Felicity church, 453, 457 

Felton, Richard L., 432, 444, 467 

Ferguson, Jesse Babcock, 113 

Ferguson, Reuben, 52 

Ferndale church, 461 

Fern, Gilbert H., 467 

Ferry church, 458 

Fidelity church, 461 

Fierce, Pauline, 431 

Fiers, A. Dale, 442, 449 

Fillmore, A. D., 178, 229, 261 

Fillmore, A. L., 306 

Fillmore Brothers Music House, 239 

Fillmore, Charles M., 270, 317 

Fillmore, James Henry, 271, 279, 299, 
308, 317 

Filson, Charles N., 368, 386, 430, 465 


Financial campaigns, 243, 304, 353, 355, 


362-363, 374, 375, 404, 418, 434- 
435 
Fincastle church, 453 
neh C. Poe $2 
Findlay, 273, 285, 464 
Findlay churches: 
Central, 334fn, 459 
First, 459 
Findley, Jacob, 316 
Findley, James B., 12, 28 
Finney, , 186 
Finney, N. H., 124, 135 
First Principles, 220 
Fisher, Mrs. Mary, 426 
Fisher, W. T., 343, 344 
Five Corners church, 454 
Five finger exercise, 53-54 
Flat Branch church, 459 
Flat Run church, 454 


Flick, John, 134, 148 

Flushing church, 457 

Fogle, Maurice William, 467 

Ford, F. C., 352fn 

Ford, John Q. T., 409 

Ford, ‘T. B:, 391 

Ford, W. J.,°203, 242 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
243, 363 

Foreign language groups, 293-294, 301, 
304-305, 337-338 

Foreign Missions 

See 153-155, the accounts of the 

annual meetings of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society, 
various pages, 169-457, and 
American Christian Missionary 
Society, Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions, Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society 

Forks Sun Creek church, 453 

Forrester, George, 42, 44 

Ft. Recovery church, 297fn, 313fn, 461 

Fortune, Alonzo Willard, 347, 440fn 

Forward, Chauncey, 93 

Forward, Mrs. C. W., 292 

Foster, Rupert Clinton, 390 

Fostoria, 233 

Fostoria church, 281, 
308fn, 313fn, 462 

Four Mile church (Jackson county), 
459 


297fn, 300fn, 


Fowler church (Trumbull county), 
176fn, 462 

Fowler’s Mill church (Geauga county), 
454, 458 


Frame, J. R. 132, 152 

Franklin, Benjamin, 171, 184, 190, 194, 
218, 223, 225, 226, 236, 249-250, 
252, 261,295 

Franklin church (Fulton county), 458 

Franklin church (Harrison county), 
454 

Franklin church (Jackson county), 454 

Franklin College, 205 

Franklin county, 298, 318, 367, 458 

Franklin Mills church, see Kent church 

Frazeyburg, 226 

Frazeyburg church, 176fn, 461 

Frazier, E. L., 242, 255 

Fredericksburg church, 463 

Fredericktown, 176fn, 457 

Freedom church, 152, 455 

Freeport, 223 
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Freeport church, 454, 456 

Freer, Charles A., 297, 306, 326, 347, 
354, 361, 402 

Front Rank program, 334, 339 

Frost, Adelaide Gail, 300, 306, 346fn 

FrostiAw P5293 

Frost, William M., 346fn 

Frost, Mrs. William M., 346fn 

Fulton church, 454 

Fulton county, 190, 458 

Funk’s church, 456 

nail pt 

Galion, 176, 179 

Galion church, 281, 
308fn, 428, 458 

Gallia county, 454 

Gardner, A., 172fn 

Gardner, Asbury, 112 

Garfield chapel, 456 

Garfield, Eliza, 208 

Garfield, James Abram, 49, 172, 190, 
191, 194, 196, 206, 208-212, 212fn, 
223, 232, 247, 256-257, 260, 261, 
269, 280, 295, 315 

Garfield, Mrs. James Abram (Lucre- 
tia R.), 118 

Garrett, Mrs. Eleanor, 22, 23 

Garrettsville, 106 

Garrettsville church, 24, 152, 171, 
176fn, 177, 455, 461 

Garrison, James Harvey, 277, 302 

Garst, Charles E., 269 

Garver, Mrs. Anna, see Thorpe, Mrs. 
Anna Garver ; 

Garvin, Hugh Carson, 205 

Garvin, James H., 205, 364, 439 

Garvin, Joseph L., 358, 439 

Garvin, Thomas D., 205, 232, 238, 
248, 265, 272, 439, 464 

Gaskill, David, 43 

Gaskill, Joab, 41, 43 

Gaston, James E., 127, 135 

Gaston, Joseph, 41, 44, 47, 77 

Gas, William, 172fn 

Gatchell, H. P., 138 

Gates, , 1il 

Gates, Errett, 300 

Geauga county, 150, 151, 160, 171, 177, 
454, 458 

Gem and Musician, 229 

General Convention, see International 
Convention ' 

Geneva, 233 
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Geneva church, 297fn, 453, 456, 461 

Georgetown church, 132, 453, 454, 457 

Georgetown, Ky., 219 

Georgia, 167, 193 

Gerould, Henry, 217, 242, 466 

Ghent church, 455, 462 

Gibsonburg church, 462 

Gilboa church, 455 

Gilbreath, James, 89 

Gilkey, Gordon, 436fn 

Gilkinson, John, 171 

Gilliad church, 455 

Gillie, William H., 466, 467 

Gillie, Mrs. William H., 409, 411 

Gilloway church, 171, 176fn, 454 

Gilmer, Thomas, 135 

Girard church, 266fn, 340, 431, 462 

Glazier, Mrs. , 305 

Glenmont church (Holmes 
76, 459 

Glenwillow church, 458 

Glouster, 287 

Golden Gate, 249 

Goldner, Gerould R., 412-413 

Goldner, Jacob Henry, 8, 331, 332, 
339, 347, 352fn, 354, 365, 368, 
373-374, 381, 412-413, 422fn, 442, 
465 

Goodale, Ralph C., 348 

Goode, W. S., 352fn 

Goodrich, Carrie, 293 

Goodwin, Elijah, 191, 200, 213 

Gortner, , 226 

Gospel Advocate, 252 

Gospel Echo, 252 

Gospel Herald, 135 

Gospel Preacher, The, 220 

Gospel Restored, The, 101, 107 

Gospel Trumpet, 249 

Gother church, 453 

Gould, C. H., 212fn 

Goulde, Anna Laura, 392 

Gowdy c’k. church, 455 

Grable, M. J., 297, 303, 465 

Grafton, 189 

Grafton, Warren, 412fn 

Graham, Robert, 216, 228, 277 

Graham, Thomas, 89 

Grainger, Joseph, 346fn 

Grand River Baptist Association, 34 

Grand View church, 457 

Grape Grove, 265 

Grape Grove church, 458 

Grassey Run church, 453 


county), 
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Graybiel, Mary, 301 
Gray, Philip, 391 
Gray, W. S., 172fn 


‘Graysville church, 455 


Greater Cincinnati Disciples’ Union, 
424 

Green, Almon B., 88, 93, 94, 114, 115, 
121fn, 122, 134, 142, 145, 148, 149, 
US 571081 785253, 255; 9270 

Green church (Hamilton county), 454 

Green church No. 1 (Harrison 
county), 454 

Green church No. 2 (Harrison 
county), 454 

Green church (Mahoning county), 455 

Green church (Trumbull county), 462 

Green, Francis Marion, 26, 87, 235, 
238, 243, 244, 270, 287, 290, 466 

Green, Justin Newman, 306, 338, 352fn, 
465 

Green, Philander, 270 

Greene county, 76, 94, 163, 234, 399, 
454 

Greenfield church, 300fn, 459 

Greensburg church, 176fn 

Greensford church, 460 

Green’s Run church, 457 

Greenville church, 454, 458 

Greenwich church, 459 

Gregory, Leo, 423, 465 

Groom, Fernando Hooker, 8, 406, 417 

Grove church, 460 

Grove City church, 458 

Grover Hill church, 461 

Groves, R. S., 279 

Grubb, Chester B., 436fn 

Guernsey county, 94, 101, 106, 132, 
148, 454, 459 

Saree 

Hackleman, William Edward Michael, 
342, 323, 132759329, 0331, 933351394 

Hadsell, James, 171 

Hagelbarger, B. F., 381, 386, 412fn, 
465, 467 

Haggard, Barton J., 348 

Haggard, Rice H., 11 

Haight, Ora, 346fn 

Haldane, James, 42 

Haldane, Robert, 42 

Hales, Felix S., 467 

Haley, Jesse James, 302fn 

Hall, Alexander Wilford, 77, 127, 136, 
148, 149, 153, 160fn, 166, 261 


Hall versus Arny, 155-160 

Hall, Jabez, 255 

Hall, Jesse, 43 

Hallowtown church, 335 

Hall, Ward E., 339 

Hamilton churches (Butler county): 

High Street, 274fn, 336, 457 
Lindenwald, 335, 357, 457 

Hamilton church (Jackson county), 
459 

Hamilton, Mrs. Clarence H., 417 

Hamilton county, 106, 171, 233, 454, 
459 

Hammerville church, 453, 457 

Hammondsville church, 240fn 

Hampden, 49 

Hampden church, 176fn, 177, 454 

Hancock county, 98, 101, 454, 459 

Hand, George R., 138 

Handman, §S., 172fn 

Hang, E. L., 344 

Hanger, , 234 

Haney, H. G., 417 

Hanna, Bertha M., 412, 467 

Hann, Thomas E., 435, 441 

Hanover, 126, 127, 130 

Hanoverton church, 453, 457 

Hanscom, A. E., 221 

Harbinger, The, 325 

Hardin county, 101, 105, 107, 362, 454, 
459 


Hardin, John Huffman, 276, 282 

Harlan church, 454 

Harmonsville, 106 

Harmony Baptist church (Guernsey 
county), 63 

Harmony church (Guernsey county), 
459 

Harmony church (Morrow county), 
455 

Harner, N. C., 437fn 

Harp of Zion, 229 

Harrisburg church, 453 

Harris, E. C., 331 

Harris, H. B., 411fn 

Harrison, 104, 106 

Harrison church, 235, 336, 454, 459 

Harrison county, 110, 132, 181, 454, 
459 

Harrison, Mrs. Ida Withers, 302fn, 

. 306 

Harrison, Traverce, 333, 337, 340, 
358, 389, 390 

Hastings, J. Warren, 437fn 
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Hartford Baptist church, 43 

Hartford church, 456, 462 

Hart, Oranus, 98 

Hartsgrove church, 456 

Hartzel, Jonas, 49, 98, 106, 133, 163, 
164, 189, 214, 268 

Harvuot, Alexander McMillan, 299, 
300, 317, 326 

Hathaway, , 106 

Hathcock, T. O., 396 

Hawes, James Edward, 272-274, 279 

Hawley, Edwin Henry, 165, 171 

Hayden, Amos Sutton, 8, 21, 45, 52fn, 
55, 57, 59, 80, 93, 96, 101, 104, 
109, 120, 125, 128, 130, 133, 135, 
150, 160, 161, 169fn, 170, 171, 172, 
189, 190, 191, 199, 201, 215, 216, 
223, 239, 246, 253, 255, 256, 261, 
464 

Hayden, Arthur G., 43 

Hayden, Edwin D., 415 

Hayden, Samuel, 43 

Hayden, William, 52-53, 90, 93, 104, 
106, 119, 120, 121, 124, 127, 135, 
144, 149, 150, 160, 161, 171, 173, 
179, 201 

Hayes, David, 41, 43 

Hayes, William, 115, 130 

Hebron church, 460 

Heckwelder, John, 12 

Hedge, C. P., 348 

Hemlock church (Miami county), 330 

Hemlock church (Perry county), 333 

Hemlock Grove church, 461 

Hendrysburg, 134 

Henrietta church, 177. 

Henry, Frederick Augustus, 441 

Henry, John, 31, 58, 112, 114, 121fn, 
130, 131 

Henry, J. M., 199, 216 

Hensey, Andrew Fitch, 318 

Heretic Detector, The, 104-105 

Heron, Henrietta, 390 

Herrick, Myron T., 239, 317 

Hertzog, Francis, 346fn 

Hertzog, O. G., 297 

Heywood, C. W., 207 

Hicksville church, 171, 176fn, 421, 458 

Higdon, E. K., 435 

Higgins, O., 212fn 

Higginsport church, 453 

Highland county, 454, 459 

Hillman, William B., 165, 173fn, 177, 
177fn, 189fn, 190, 192, 466 


Hill, Osmer C., 207, 259 
Hillsboro church, 266fn, 274fn, 281, 
459 
Hinckley church, 240fn, 266fn 
Hinsdale, Burke Aaron, 26, 221, 248, 
253, 255, 257, 259-260, 303, 464 
Hiram, 21, 22, 52, 84, 129, 161, 163, 
166, 234, 291, 316, 464 
Hiram Baptist church, 43 
Hiram church, 24, 26, 93, 150, 152, 
171, 176fn, 190, 347, 377, 390, 455, 
461 
Hiram College, 206-208, 259-260, 303- 
304, 345-348, 390-393, 446-448 
Centennial, 448 
Intensive study plan, 447 
Hiram House, 293-294 
Hise, Aaron, 43 
Hoag, yeLOS 
Hocking county, 454, 459 
Hocking valley, 75 
Hocking valley parish, 438, 444fn 
Hogue, Donald C., 467 
Hollowtown church, 332, 459 
Holman, Charles T., 436fn 
Holmes county, 76, 101, 131, 164, 171, 
278, 323, 454, 459 
Holmes, Samuel, 42 
Holmesville church, 454, 459 
Home Missionary, 281 
Home Missions 
See accounts of annual meetings of 
the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society, various pages, 169-457 
Homer church, 455 
Hooper’s Ridge church, 316, 457 
Hoover, Herbert C., 394, 397 
Hoover, W. H., 396, 399 
Hopedale, 71, 215, 233 
Hopedale church, 459 
Hopewell church, 454 
Hopkins, A. C., 279 
Hopkins, Robert Milton, 412fn 
Hopper, Myron T., 440fn 
Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival, 260 
Hostetler, Miss Carmie, 346fn 
Hoven, Ard, 415 
Howard, Mrs. Albert, 467 
Howard church, 460 
Howe, W. J., 271 
Howenstine church, 462 
Howland church, 176fn, 456, 462 
Hoye, J. Mitchell, 381, 383, 384, 466 
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Hubbard, 52, 98, 462 
Hubbard Baptist church, 38, 43 
Hubbard churches: 
Central, 456, 462 
Corner House, 313fn, 462 
Hubbard, E. B., 164 
Hudson, 92, 93 
Hudson church, 171, 176fn, 281, 398fn, 
313fn, 314, 455, 462 
Huffer, C. W., 300, 465 
Huffman, Jacob, 171, 173fn 
Hughes, Mrs. Kent, 401 
Hull, O. L., 407 
Humbert, Harold F., 386 
Hunt, Miss Adaline, 346fn 
Huntsburg, 49, 109 
Huntsburg church, 171, 176fn, 177, 454 
Huron county, 83, 94, 131, 257, 454, 
459 
Huston, nade iy 
Huston, Frank C., 341 
Hyde, A. F., 265 
Hyde, Orson, 83 
Hygeia, 229 
Hygeia Female Atheneum, 113 
Hymnbooks, 69, 93, 128, 178, 220, 
229, 249, 258 


jay Ge 


Ickes, Miss Louise, 467 
Idleman, Finis S., 436fn 
Illinois, 167, 181, 189, 397 
Ill, Miss Mary B., 305 
Indiana, 167, 189, 397 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 240, 377 
Indian Run church, 455, 462 
Ingram, J. W., 241 
Inman, Samuel Guy, 422fn 
Instrumental Music in Worship, 223- 
224 
Inter-church World Movement, 362- 
363 
International Convention: 
Centennial, 1909, 322 
Centennial, 1949, 440 
Office, 431 
Irish, Frank V., 312, 364 
Irondale church, 240fn, 300fn, 308fn, 
460 
Ironton church, 336, 460 
Irwin, Dr. , 154 


site fs 
Jackman, John, 43 
Jackson, 465 


Jackson church, 185, 430, 459 

Jackson Center church (Shelby 
county), 334fn 

Jackson county, 454, 459 

Jackson, Jethro, 178 

Jacobson, Robert H., 467 

James, J. H., 199 

Jameson, Love H., 92, 104, 106, 113 

Jamestown, 147, 265 

Jamestown church (Greene county), 
76, 90, 143, 454, 458 

Jamestown church (Monroe county), 
455 

Jaroszewicz, K. J., 402 

Jefferson Baptist church, 57 

Jefferson, Charles E., 395fn 

Jefferson church, 185 

Jefferson county, 12, 110, 454, 460 

Jefferson, S. M., 266, 287 

Jeffrey, Reuben, 231, 232 

Jenkins, Burris Atkins, I, 436fn 

Jenkins, George S., 154 

Jeromesville, 230 

Jeromesville church, 171, 176fn, 456 

Jerusalem and Pentecost, 275 

Jerusalem Mission, The, 178 

Jesus As a Teacher, 260 

Jewett, Mary B., 303 

Joachim, Lewis G., 467 

Johnson, Clifton Lee, 407, 410fn, 465 

Johnson, Emma L., 207, 259, 303 

Johnson, John T., 69, 138 

Johnson, R. P., 221 

Johnson, Tom Loftin, 299-300 

Jones, Abner, 11, 18 

Jones, A. H., 131 

Jones, A. P., 96, 107 

Jones, Edgar DeWitt, 435 

Jones, Jefferson Harrison, 77, 94, 112, 
121fn, 127, 130, 169fn, 171, 178, 
187, 191, 194, 195, 196, 202, 222, 
230, 232, 253, 295, 308, 315, 464 

Jones, Thomas G., 21 

Jope, Clifford, 416 

Judson, Amanda, 221 


Hag 74 Ms 
Kalida church, 455 
Keckley, Paul J., 412fn, 416 
Keckley, Mrs. Paul J., 467 
Keeler, R. F., 257 
Kelker, H. C., 382 
Kellems, Jesse R., 371 
Kelley, E. L., 268 
Kelley, Irad, 99-100 
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Kelley, Simon, 43 

Kellison, Medford Owen, 422fn 

Kelly, Mary, 346fn, 371fn 

Kemn, E. B., 330 

Kemp, G. M., 265, 265fn 

Kendall, Percy M., 338, 339, 341, 343, 
344 

Kendall, Mrs. Percy M., 381 

Keno church, 461 

Kensington church, 457 

Kent church (formerly Franklin 
Mills), 163, 171, 176fn, 266fn, 
405, 428, 461 

Kenton, 101, 179, 271, 464, 465 

Kenton church, 107, 185, 435, 454, 459 

Kentucky, 14, 237 

Kentucky revival, 14-16 

Kenyon, H. C., 293 

Kenyon, John Samuel, 391 

Kershner, Frederick Doyle, 354, 410, 
411fn 

Killbuck church, 459 

Kimmel, D. D., 382 

King, Henry Churchill, 321 

King, Joseph, 223, 279, 303 

King, Leicester, 160 

King, Lester, 444, 466 

King’s Creek church, 453 

Kingsville church, 453 

Kipton church, 308fn, 313fn 

Kirk, John, 145 

Kirkpatrick church, 460 

Kirtland, 80, 83, 268 

Kleeberger, C. A., 306, 313, 314, 317, 
321, 365, 456 

Klingman, George A., 386 

Knapp, William H., 165 

Knepper, George Washington, 371, 
371fn, 384, 386, 400fn, 401, 410, 
433, 465 

Knoles church, 456 

Knox county, 76, 101, 111, 147, 164, 
171, 376, 454, 460 

Kratzer, Mrs. Louis O., 467 

Ku Klux Klan, 351 

Si pe 

Lafayette church (Holmes county), 
171, 176fn 

Lafayette church 
171, 176fn, 455 

LaGrange church, 163 

Lake, Constant, 152, 167, 261, 173fn 

Lake county, 150, 151, 454, 460 

Lake Fork church, 455 


(Medina county), 


Lamar, James Sanford, 227 

Lancaster church, 308, 334fn, 444fn, 
458 

Lanpheare, J. Wesley, 77, 112, 114, 
115, 12ifn, 132, 135, 153, 171, 
173fn, 200, 202, 253 

Lappin, Samuel Strahl, 339, 354 

Lard, Moses E., 191, 223 

Last Will and Testament of the 
Springfield Presbytery, The, 17, 
18 


Laughlin, E. G., 289 

Laughlin, George H., 303 

Laurel church, 457 

Laverty, J. C., 234 

Lawrence county, 454, 460 

Lawshe church, 456 

Lawson, B. S., 138 

Laymen’s work, see Christian Men’s 
Fellowship 

Lebanon, 220, 236 

Lebanon church, 334, 334fn 

Lee, Margaret, 426 

Lee, Robert E., 192 

Lehman, Betty, 413 

Lehman, Joel Baer, 373 

Lehr, Henry Solomon, 230, 231, 273 

Leipsic church, 428, 461 

Lemert, Abner, 111 

Lemert, C. C., 395, 409, 465 

Lemmon, Clarence Eugene, 436fn 

Leonard, L. G., 231 

Letimberville church, 171, 176fn, 455 

Letters to a Young Christian, 277 

Leverings church, 454 

Lewis, Edwin, 436fn 

Lewis, Hazel Asenath, 
371fn 

Lexington church, 300, 300fn, 461 

Lhamon, William Jefferson, 273, 302fn 

Li, Alexander, 347 

Liberty Baptist church, 37fn 

Liberty chapel (Brown county), 318, 
453, 457 

Liberty church (Guernsey county), 106 

Liberty church, (Stark county), 455 

Lick Creek church, 456 

Licking county, 89, 111, 130, 149, 164, 
171, 399, 454, 460 

Life and Letters of George A. Flower, 
VAS 

Life work recruits, 442-443 

Lillie, W. A., 49, 171, 172, 177, 178, 
209 


339, 369fn, 
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Lima, 234, 251, 
464, 465 
Lima churches: 

Central, 274fn, 416, 456 
South side, 251, 334, 386, 456 
Limaville church, 455 
Lincoln, Abraham, 193 
Linndale church, see Cleveland, High- 
land church 
Linsey-W oolsey and Other Addresses, 
7M) 
Linville, B. Harmon, 436, 466, 467 
Liquidation of church indebtedness, 
421 
Lisbon, 41, 45, 47, 49, 55, 90, 95, 125, 
130, 132, 165, 269, 464 
Lisbon Baptist church, 43 
Lisbon church, 32, 37fn, 38, 40, 171, 
176fn, 276, 279, 337, 453, 457 
Literature, 126-128, 218, 220-221 
Little Minstrel, The, 229 
Little Mountain church, 150, 454 
Living links, 328, 356 
Living Pulpit of the Christian Church, 
The, 220 
Lock church, 455 
Locke, John, 20, 73 
Lockland, 459 
Lockland churches: 
Christian, 308, 313fn, 322, 459 
Maple Avenue, 459 
Lockwood, , 186 
Lockwood, C. B., 238, 466 
Lockwood, J. H., 308 
Locock, John, 133 
Lodi church, 453 
Logan county, 105, 106, 455, 460 
London church, 416 
Long Bottom church, 340, 455, 461 
Longworth, Nicholas, 218 
Lookout, 276 
Loos, Charles Louis, 71fn, 77, 191, 
197, 200, 223, 277, 308, 323 
Lorain church, 332, 372-373, 460 
Lorain county, 83, 94, 104, 131, 177, 
455 
Lord, J. A., 294, 314, 465 
Lord, Lee, 173fn, 177fn, 464 
Lordstown church, 456, 462 
Lord’s Supper, 69-71 
Lost Creek church, 454 
Loucks, Will G., 333, 362, 367, 369, 
371, 381, 466 
Loudenville church, 297fn, 300fn, 308fn 


312, 336, 434, 456, 


Louisville, Ky., 243, 288 

Louisville plan, 225-226, 245, 248 

Louther, William D., 148 

Loveland church, 457 

Lowe, J. S., 466 

Lowe, J. W., 364 

Lowe, Thomas Lincoln, 338, 353, 465 

Lowell, 265fn 

Lowell church, 266fn, 456, 463 

Lowellville church, 460 

Lower, J. S., 233 

Loydsville church, 453 

Lucas County, 455, 460 

Luccock, H. E., 385 

Luce, Mrs. Amos, 467 

Lucy, )G. 2.1132 

Ludlow, Kress, 443 

Luke’s Shute church, 456 

Luse, R. Powers, 467 

Lutz, Henry Frey, 289, 303, 389, 390 

Lye Creek church, 454 

hag ed church, 454, 459 

Lynn,. J. E., 322, 323, 325, 347 

Lyons church, 274fn, 458 

Lyons, Mary Alice, 283 -284, 292, 311, 
316, 318, 322, 376 


Lae, pe 
McArthur, 312 
McArthur church, 185, 416, 463 


McArthurstown church, 453 
McBride, Sterling, 255 


McCallum, William Cecil, 381, 396, 
444, 465, 466 

McCash, Isaac Newton, 329, 332fn, 
343 


McCollam, J. A., 323fn 

McComb church, 273, 459 

McConnelsville, 148, 163 

McConnelsville church, 185, 
266fn, 316, 461 

McCormick, Harry B., 333, 431, 444fn, 
449 

McCormick, Mrs. Harry B., 414 

McDaniel, Mrs. H. O., 467 

McDiarmid, H., 295 

McDonald, C. A., 340 

MacDonald, Dana S., 449 

McDonald, J. K., Fund, 302 

McDougal, Dougal, 143 

McElroy, J., 171 

MacFarlane, Peter Clark, 328 

McGarvey Bible College, 389 

McGarvey, John William, 223 

McGavern, William, 43 


240fn, 
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McGavran, Donald Anderson, 371fn 
McGavran, John, 346fn 
McGavran, Mary, 346fn 
McGowan, Walter E., 425 
McGuffey church, 362, 459 
McKeaver, Mrs. Jane, 249 
McKendree chapel, 457 
McKinley, William, 287 
McKinney, William H., 410, 432 
MacKnight, James, 67 
McLain, Raymond F., 396, 401, 406, 
466 
McLain, Wilford H., 340, 355, 422, 
465, 466 
McLaughlin, Lewis, 346fn 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Lewis, 346fn 
McLean Archibald, 269, 271, 287, 288, 
292, 294, 299, 328, 354, 365 
McManis, , 106 
McMillan, C. M., 216 
McMillan, H. E., 282-283 
McMillin, Don J., 415 
McMurray, A. D., 333 
McNeeley, Cyrus, 69-71, 194, 215, 279 
McNeeley Normal School, 215 
McNemar, Richard, 16, 17, 18 
McPhearson, L. C., 346fn 
McPhearson, Mrs. L. C., 346fn 
McReynolds, William, 283 
Macedonia church, 453, 457 
Macksville church, 454 
Macon church, 457 
Madison church, 455 
Madison county, 455 
Madisonville church, 
308fn 
Mad River Baptist Association, 33 
Maffet, Thomas J., 131 
Maffett, Joe B., 467 
Magnetic Springs, 441 
Mahoning Baptist Association, 23, 33 
Dissolution, 57-61 
Evangelists: 
Adamson Bentley, 54-55 
Cyrus Bosworth, 54-55 
Walter Scott, 41-61 
William Hayden, 52-53 
Meetings: 
Palmyra, 1821, 37 
Valley of Achor, 1822, 37 
Youngstown, 1823, 37-38 
Hubbard, 1824, 38-40 
Palmyra, 1825, 40-41 
Canfield, 1826, 41 
New Lisbon, 1827, 41-45 


297fn, 300fn, 


Mahoning Baptist Ass’n Meetings :— 
Cont’d 
Warren, 1828, 45-54 
Sharon, Pa., 1829, 54-57 
Austintown, 1830, 57-61 
Origin, 35-37 
Queries concerning: 
Creeds, 37, 40 
Law of Moses, 37 
Lay Administration of 
nances, 38, 40 
Membership, 38, 40 
Scriptural counterpart, 39, 41 
Status of non-creedal churches, 38 
Request for evangelist, 42 
Statistics of 1827, 43 
System of itinerancy, 54-55 
Wellsburg, Va., church admitted, 
39-40 
Mahoning county, 35, 151, 188, 287, 
301, 337, 455, 460 
Malvern church, 457 
Manchester church, 462 
Mann, J. P., 171 
Mansfield, 92, 228, 229, 233, 234, 265, 
265fn, 281, 464, 465 
Mansfield church, 171, 176fn, 185, 
274fn, 297, 408, 455, 461 
Mantua, 22 
Mantua Baptist church, 43 . 
Mantua Center church, 23, 24, 150, 
152, 163, 171, 176fn, 295, 455, 
461 
Mantua Hilltop church, 461 
Marengo church, 144 
Marietta, 179, 404 
Marietta church, 185, 297fn, 300fn, 
308fn, 313fn, 334fn, 336, 444fn, 463 
Marion, 365, 465 
Marion church, 254, 266fn, 334fn, 460 
Marion county, 163, 171, 455, 460 
Martin, Andrew P., 8, 466, 467 
Martin, Florence, 411fn 
Marlboro, 230 
Marlboro church, 462 
Marsh, Henry, 43 
Marshall church, 459 
Marshall, J. W., 286 
Marshall, Robert, 16, 17, 18 
Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Li- 
brary, 385 
Martinsburg, 111, 113, 147 
Martinsburg church, 454, 460 
Martins Ferry church, 297fn, 300fn, 
308fn, 313fn, 457 
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Martinsville church, 457 

Marvin, A. J., 239, 282-283 

Marx, Mrs. H. B., 416 

Marx, Karl, 72 

Mary Lyons Hall, 370 

Marysville church, 456 

Mason, Carnot, 161, 208 

Massillon, 179, 190, 464 

Massillon church, 176fn, 185, 274fn, 
455, 462 

Mattern, Asa C., 412fn, 417 

Mattern, Mrs. Chalmers A., 467 

Matthews, R. T., 302fn 

Maudha, India, 316 

Maus, Cynthia Pearl, 
371fn 

Mayfield church, 171, 176fn, 177 

Mayhill church, 456 

Meacham, Edgar James, 326, 343 

Meacham, Ruth, 346fn 

Mecca church, 176fn 

Medbury, Charles Sanderson, 323fn 

Medina church, 408, 461 

Medina county, 151, 171, 
283, 455, 461 

Meeting of Days, 85, 130-131 

Meigg’s Creek church, 455 

Meigs church, 461 

Meigs county, 399, 455, 461 

Meigsville church, 455 

Meileicks church, 454 

Melish, T. J., 167, 170) 171, 173, 231, 
235 

‘Men and Millions Movement, 1913- 
1917, 353, 355 

Mennonites, 12 

Mentor, 49, 80-82, 110, 274fn, 460 

Mentor church, 454 

Mentor Plains church, 460 

Mercer county, 461 

Mercer, L. I., 329, 330, 338, 365, 466 

Merrill, J., 41 

Mertz, Henry M., 259 

Messenger of Truth, The, 96fn 

Messenger, The, 327 

Messiah church, 460 

Methodists: 

Ohio, 27-28 
Virginia, 11 

Metzler, Prof. peed 

Miami Baptist Association, 33 

Miami church, 460 

Miami county, 455, 461 

Miami Valley, 75 


339, 369fn, 


177, 270, 


Michael, Ella, 221 
Middleburg, 104, 106 
Middleburg church, 455, 460 
Middlebury, 89 
Middleport, 461 
Middleport church, 176fn, 336, 461 
Middleport (W.M.S.) 461 
Middletown churches: 
Central, 176fn, 177, 336, 454, 457 
First, 335, 457 
Mifflin, 131 
Miles, Mrs. M. F., 293 
Milford church, 457, 460 
Milham, Mrs. Harold, 421, 467 
Millbrook church, 456 
Mill Creek church, 453, 456, 463 
Millennial Harbinger, The, 78-79, 97 
Millennial Herald, The (proposed 
periodical), 44 
Miller, Charlotte, 299 
Miller, George A., 299 
Miller, Glenn R., 467 
Miller, H. E., 424 
Miller, H. Newton, 323, 325, 327, 329, 


Miller 13 BOY S77 
Millersburg, 101 
Millersburg church, 176fn, 240fn, 316, 
340, 454, 459 
Millfield church, 457 
Milligan, Robert, 207 
Millison, e Ole hid 
Millison, J. B., 172fn 
Mills, Alfred E., 101, 171 
Mills, Mrs. Glenn O., 467 
Millwood, 226 
Milner, J. B., 212fn 
Milton Center, 265fn 
Milton church, 454, 455 
Milwood church, 460 
Minck, Franklin H., 8, 433, 443, 467 
Mineral Ridge church, 266fn, 463 
Minerva, 87, 94 
Minerva church, 76-77, 90, 130, 132, 
176fn, 323, 455, 462 
Mingo Junction church, 460 
Mink, Louis O., 412, 465 
Ministerial associations: 
Authority, 255, 289-290 
Cleveland, 289-290, 293 
Columbus, 329 
First, on Western Reserve, 119-129 
Southern and Eastern, 246, 254-255 
State-wide, 325-326, 407 
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Ministers: 
Oversupply of, 395, 397 
Rapid turnover in pastorates, 350, 
354, 356, 359, 361, 367, 370, 450 
Remuneration, 31, 397-398, 406 
Shortage of, 217, 449-450 
Standards, 123-125, 449 
Training of, 91-92, 95-97, 202, 343- 
345, 387-390 
Wearing apparel, 300 
Ministers Institute, 369, 385, 436 
Missionary Intelligencer, 278 
Mormonism, 79-85, 312 
Mitchell, David G., 164 
Mitchell, James, 90, 127, 128, 157, 172fn 
Modest church, 297fn, 300fn, 313fn 
Moffett, Robert, 200, 202, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 228, 234, 235, 242, 243, 
246, 251, 254, 255, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 286, 287, 288-290, 291, 294, 
296, 308, 325, 464, 465, 466 
Moffett, W. R., 338 
Mogadore, 107, 109, 129 
Mogadore church, 240fn, 412, 455, 462 
Mohicanville church, 453 
Mohler, Earl C., 467 
Mohorter, J. H., 323fn, 332fn, 352fn 
Monday Creek church, 453 
Moninger, Herbert H., 312, 314 
Monroe church, 454 
Monroe county, 109, 111, 148, 455, 461 
Monroe, Herald B., 8, 421, 429, 429fn, 
431, 465, 466, 467 
Monterey church, 340, 457 
Montezuma church, 316, 461 
Montgomery county, 76, 455, 461 
Montpelier church, 463 
Moody, William, 104, 172fn 
Moore, Ben H., 421 
Moore, George V., 403 
Moore, Isaac, 83 
Moore, Lee M., 467 
Moore, William Thomas, 219, 223, 
227, 232, 243, 267, 287 
Moravians, 12 
Moreland, Edward S., 440fn, 467 
Morgan county, 163, 171, 455, 461 
Morgan, H. L., 283 
Morgan, J. J., 287 
Mormonism: 
At Euclid, 82fn 
At Hiram, 84-85 
At Kirtland, 83-34 


Mormonism :—Cont’d 
Communistic features of early, 61fn 
Movement against, 312 
Theology compared with Disciples’ 
teachings, 82 
Morrison, Charles Clayton, 411fn 
Morrison, 109 
Morristown church, 457 
Morrow county, 92, 376, 455, 461 
Morning Star, 249 
Moscow church, 456, 457 
Moses, Helen E., 301, 306 
Mosher, Hugh, 162 
Moss, Jesse Jasper, 83, 87-88, 91, 107, 
109, 113, 121fn, 127, 128, 135, 137, 
138, 154, 157, 171, 173, 291 
Moulton, Earl, 171, 179 
Mt. Blanchard church, 454 
Mt. Ephraim church, 148, 454 
Mt. Gilead, 92 
Mt. Healthy, 113 
Mt. Hope church, 37fn 
Mt. Liberty church, 148, 453 
Mt. Olive church, 459 
Mt. Orab church, 457 
Mt. Perry church, 461 
Mt. Pleasant, 12, 62, 64, 147 
Mt. Pleasant church, 454 
Mt. Vernon, 187, 195, 217, 248, 249, 
250, 353, 403, 464, 465 
Mt. Vernon church, 171, 176, 176fn, 
416, 460 
Mt. Vernon Male Academy and Ver- 
non Female Institute, 249 
Mt. Victory church, 300fn, 308, 313fn, 
334fn, 459 
Mt. Zion church, 459 
Mountsville church, 455 
Mowrystown church, 459 
Muckley, George Waldo, 328 
Mulberry church, 457 
Mullen, John, 340 
Munnell, Thomas, 161, 172fn, 210, 228, 
237 
Munro, John, 317 
Munson, 150 
Munson church, 150, 171, 176fn, 454 
Murch, Everett DeLonzo, 369 
Murch, James DeForest, 378, 379, 
389, 390, 395, 400, 410, 412 
Murphy, Francis 245, 
Muskingum Baptist Association, 33 
Muskingum county, 111, 132, 164, 455, 
461 
Muskingum valley, 75 
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ON EZ 

Name, The, 115-118, 414 

Nash, Arthur, 368 

Nash, F., 221 

Nashville church, 334, 459 

National anti-cigarette league, 312 

National anti-Mormon society, 312 

National Benevolent Association of 
the Christian Church, 305-306, 363 

Negro Disciples, 110, 143-144, 258, 
281, 286, 367, 369, 402, 424, 425- 
426 

Neil, George C., 416 

Nelson, 21, 22, 52 

Nelson Baptist church, 22, 34, 37, 47 

Nelsonville, 251, 352, 465 

Nelsonville church, 457 

Neopolis church, 460 

Neville church, 131, 453 

Nevins, , 133 

New Alexander church, 457 

New Antioch church, 76, 240fn, 265fn, 
457 

Newark, 130, 317, 434, 460, 465 

Newark churches: 

Central, 297fn, 300fn, 346, 374, 469, 


465 
Second, 353, 428, 460 

New Baltimore church, 462 

Newburg church, see Cleveland, Miles 
Avenue church 

Newbury church, 453 

New Carlisle, 135 

New Castle, Pa., 212, 343 

New Christian Hymn and Tune Book, 
258 

New Christian Quarterly, 228 

Newcomb, Tillie, 207, 259 

New England mission, 135-136 

New Garden church, 453 

New Harmony, Ind., 72-73 

New Haven church, 454 

New Holland, 265fn 

New Lexington church, 334fn, 461° 

New Lights, 12 

New Lisbon church, see Lisbon church 

New Marshfield church, 457 

New Paris, 135 

New Paris church, 455, 461 

New Philadelphia, 136, 434 

New Philadelphia church, 171, 176fn, 
297fn, 300fn, 308fn, 313fn, 456, 
463 


New Richmond church, 457 

New Salem church, 454 

New Somerset church, 460 

Newson, Henry, 144 

New Testament, The 

Campbell printing, 66-68 

Newton Falls, 126, 149 

Newton Falls church, 152, 171, 176fn, 
456, 463 

New Vienna church, 457 

Newville church, 455 

New York, 136, 150, 201 

Nichol, Lottie S., 299 

Nichols, Roland A., 287 

Nickerson, J. G., 130 

Nightingale, The, 229 

Niles, 135, 165, 351 

Niles church, 456, 463 

Niles-Youngstown area, 235, 239 

Nixon, Justin Wroe, 436fn 

Noah, John, 22 

Noble county, 399, 461 

Noble, Larry, 8 

Noel, John E., 467 

Nooe, Roger T., 412fn 

Normal training, see teacher training 

Norristown church, 453 

North Baltimore church, see Trinity 
parish 

North Bloomfield, 160, 241 

North Bloomfield church, 171, 276, 346 

North Bristol church, 235, 463 

North Canton, 396 

North Canton church, 399, 462 

North Eaton, 131 

North Eaton church, 133, 275, 376, 455, 
460 

North Fairfield church, 459 

North Fork church, 454 

North Industry church, 462 

North Jackson church, 460 

North Olmstead; 91 

North Orange church, 171 

North Richmond church, 453 

North Royalton church, 316, 439, 458 

North-western Christian Magazine, 
183 

Northwestern Ohio Normal 
230-231 

Norton, 148 

Norton church, 171, 455 

Norwalk church, 317, 333, 334fn, 459 

Nottingham church, 132, 454 

Noyes, Miss Anna, 321, 409 


School, 
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A co 
Oakley, Charles R., 334, 339, 359, 465 
Oberlin, 166, 310 
Oceola church, 176fn, 177 
O’Connor, W., 104, 109, 121fn, 131 
O’Ferrall, Kirk B., 417 
Ohio Christian Ministers’ Association, 
407 
Ohio Christian Missionary, 287 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society 
Board of Managers formed, 1854, 
180 


Board of Managers and staff, 1952, ~ 


467 
Centralization of work, 292, 296- 
297, 300-302, 323-324, 427 
Charter change, 1874, 239 
Conventions, special, 
First, 1852, 169-175 
Twenty-first, coming of age, 1873, 
235-236 
Fiftieth, Jubilee, 1902, 301, 306- 
308 


Centennial, 1952, 423, 449 
Conventions, year, place and officers, 
464-466 
Directors of religious education, 466 
Districts, relationship to state board, 
179, 292;"296-297, 298 
District revisions, 197-199, 361-362, 
398 fig. 5 
Evangelism, state level campaigns, 
322 
Local church auxiliaries proposed, 
270 
Name changes, 175, 298 
Organization of, 166-178 
Organization, proposal for, 149, 153 
Periodicals: 
Stil Missionary Quarterly, 
8 
Christian Summary, 287 
Christian Worker, Ohio Edition, 
321 
Harbinger, The, 325 
Home Missionary, 281 
Ohio Christian Missionary, 287 
Ohio C.Y.F. News, 425 
Ohio Counselor, 316 
Ohio Harbinger, 298 
Ohio Standard, 281 
Ohio Work, 298, 428 
Ohio Work and Counselor, 382 


Ohio Christian Missionary Soc.:— 
Cont’d 


Permanent Funds 
A. R. Teachout Fund, 363-364 
Burnet Fund, 220, 301, 313, 332 
Easton Fund, 301 
J. K. McDonald Fund, 302 
John W. Castle Fund, 302 
Lathrop Cooley Fund, 302, 339 
Philbric Fund, 302 
Welsh Mission Fund, 301 
Relationship to American Christian 
Missionary Society, 204, 279 
Treasurers, 466 
Ohio Christian Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 217 
Ohio Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, see Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions 
Chio Christian Women’s Fellowship 
(formerly O.C.W.B.M., O.C.W.- 
M.S., O.C.C.W.), 444 
Board members and staff, 1952, 467 
Ohio Christian Women’s Missionary 
Society, see Ohio Christian 
Women’s Fellowship 
Ohio City church, see Cleveland, 
Franklin Circle church 
Ohio Commission of Christian Educa- 
tion, 401 
Ohio Council of Christian Women, see 
Ohio Christian Women’s Fellow- 
ship 
Ohio Counselor, 316 
Ohio C.Y.F., News, 425 
Ohio Fellowship in Evangelism, 415 
Ohio Harbinger, 298 
Ohio Laymen’s League, 409, see Chris- 
tian Men’s Fellowship 
Ohio Standard, 281, 285 
Ohio State Convention of the Churches 
of Christ, see Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society 
Ohio Work, 298, 428 
Ohio Work and Counselor, 382 
O’Kane, John, 106, 138 
O’Kelley, James, 11, 18 
Oldacre, Jesse, 89 
Old Northwest, The, 260 
Old Town church, 455 
Old Stone church (Licking county), 
460 
Olive Furnace church, 454 
Olive Green church (Noble county), 
461 
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Olive Green church (Washington 
county), 456 
Ontario church, 455 
Open membership, 288-290 
Opinion, liberty of, 52 
Orange church (Athens county), 457 
Orange church (Cuyahoga county), 
454 
Orange 2 church (Cuyahoga county), 
454 
Orange church (Meigs county), 455 
Orangedale, 17 
Ordinances, 38, 40, 71 
Ordination, 71 
Organizations, see 
American Christian Bible Society 
American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety 
American Christian Publication So- 
ciety 
Central Ohio Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Greater Columbus 
Central Ohio Society for 
Evangelism 
Christian Men’s Fellowship 
Christian Rural Fellowship 
Church Extension Society of Frank- 
lin County 
Cleveland Disciples’ Union 
Cleveland Disciple Ministerial As- 
sociation 
Dayton Disciples’ Union 
Disciples’ Historical Society of Ohio 
Eastern Ohio Ministerial Associa- 
tion 
Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety 
Greater Cincinnati Disciples’ Union 
Ohio Christian Ministers’ Associa- 
tion 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society 
Ohio Christian Sunday School Asso- 
ciation 
Ohio Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions 
Ohio Christian Women’s Fellowship 
Ohio Commission on Christian Edu- 
cation 
Ohio Council of Christian Women 
Ohio Fellowship in Evangelism 
Ohio Laymen’s League 
Southern Ohio Ministerial Associa- 
tion 
Summit County Disciples’ Union 
Western Reserve Preachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1st 


Group 


Organizations, see—Cont’d 
Western Reserve Disciple Preachers’ 
Association, 2nd 
Western Reserve Missionary Society 
Orthodox Preacher, 135 
Orville church, 314, 463 
Orwell church, 297fn, 300fn 
Osborne, Jacob, 41, 43 
Osgood, Elliot I., 346, 347, 406, 465 
Osgood, Mrs. Elliot I., 346fn 
Ottawa county, 177, 461 
Our Position, 277 
Owen, George Earle, 444fn 
Owen, Robert, 72-75 
Owen, Robert Dale, 91 
Oxer, Rosa Lee, 346fn 
Oxford, 265fn 
Oxford churches (Butler county): 
Church of Christ, 453, 457 
Elm Avenue, 457 
Oxford church (Holmes county), 454 
pial slaale 
Pacifism, see war attitudes and. serv- 
ices 
Page, H. M., 293 
Page, Kirby, 435 
Paines Corners church, 463 
Painesville, 179, 186, 234, 327, 464 
Painesville church, 176fn, 185, 454, 
460 
Palestine church, 458 
Palmer, soe 
Palmer, Albert W., 436fn 
Palmyra, 21, 37, 40, 52 
Palmyra Baptist church, 37, 56 
Palmyra church (Knox county), 335, 
460 


Palmyra North church (Portage 
county), 152, 455 
Palmyra South church (Portage 


county), 56, 56fn, 152, 455 
Pandora church, 461 
Pardee, Aaron, 171 
Pardee, Miss Julia E., 207, 259 
Park, Bertha F., see Wyker, 
Bertha Park 
Parker, , 94 
Parker, Leonard, 136 
Parkinson, J., 157 
Park) JusGi 230 
Parks, Samuel T., 8 
Parlor Magazine, 178 
Parmely, Minnie, 239 
Parmly, Eleazer, 138 
Partridge, Edward, 83 
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Pastoral Unities, 438-439 

Paternoster, Ira A., 467 

Pattison, J. M., 317 

Patton, Herman M., 431, 435, 466, 467 

Paul, Charles Thomas, 306, 346, 347 

Paulding, 286 

Paulding church, 273, 461 

Paulding county, 461 

Payne, 273 

Payne church, 461 

Pearce, Charles A., 323fn, 365, 383 - 

Pearce, Joseph, 43 

Pearcy, William T., 416 

Pearre, Mrs. S. E., 239 

Peckham, George Alfred, 303 

Peebles church, 456 

Pember, E. B., 271 

Pence, Floyd H., 402 

Pendleton, Philip Yancey, 312, 345 

Pendleton, William Kimbrough, 154, 
212fn, 228, 257, 280 

Penhorwood, E. J., 440, 466 

Pennington, B. L., 466 

Penn Line church, 456 

Pennsylvania, 14, 132, 167, 201 

People’s House church, 453 

Pepper, A., 171 

Pepper, J. D., 171 

Periodicals, 38, 44, 66, 78, 79, 91, 96fn, 
97, 100, 101, 104, 114, 135, 137, 
178, 183, 190, 193, 212-213, 218, 
220-221/. 227,229, 251, 252,./276, 
278, 281, 284, 298, 316, 321, 325, 
327, 378, 379, 380, 395, 422, 425, 
428 

Perky, B. F., 148, 166, 183 

Perry chapel (Richland county), 462 

Perry church (Lake county), 454, 455, 
460 

Perry county, 163, 455, 461 

Perryton, 111 

Perryton church, 460 

Perry, Woodrow W., 390fn 

Pettit, Harold S., 409 

Philadelphia Confession of Faith, 34 

Philbric Fund, 302 

Phillip (pseud. of Walter Scott), 44 

Phillips, , 189 

Phillips Bible Institute, 343-345 

Phillips, B. D., 344 

Phillips church, 457 

Phillips, C. N., 212fn 

Phillips, Harold Cooke, 422fn 

Phillips, J., 172fn 

Phillips, James, 70 


Phillips, J. T., 212fn 
Phillips, Thomas Wharton, 212, 343 


Phillips, Thomas Wharton, Jr., 344 


Philputt, Allan Bearden, 302fn 
Pickaway county, 461 
Pickel, J. B., 367, 369 
Pickerelltown, 144 
Pickett, J. K., 212fn 
Pierce, Martin Luther, 339, 343, 344 
Pierson, Arthur C., 282, 293, 303 
Pike county, 455 
Pinehurst church, 463 
Pine Grove church, 454. 
Pine Ridge church, 455 
Pinkerton, Lewis Letig, 92, 113, 221 
Pinkerton, Thomas W., 301, 320, 323fn, 
325, 327, 465 
Pioneer preachers, 86-89 
Piqua church, 254, 330, 455, 461 
Pisgah church, 453 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 42, 176 
Pittsburgh, Pa., church, 44 
Pitts, J. A., 280 
Pleasant Grove church, 340, 453, 461 
Pleasant Hill church, 453 
Pleasant View church, 458 
Plowe, Eugene, 259 
Point Creek church, 455 
P’t Pleasant church, 453 
Polity, 27-30, 78-79 
Polk church, 316, 456 
Polk Station, 215 
Polyphonic, 229 
Pomeroy church, 356, 461 
Pool, W. F., 110, 164 
Poplar Ridge church, 455 
Population shifts, 185-187, 189, 217, 
263, 359-360, 419, 450 
Portage county, 21, 31, 35, 37, 92, 
136, 150, 151, 152, 163, 171, 455, 
461 
Porter, David, 131 
Porter, James, 89, 101 
Porter, Josephus, 164 
Port Jefferson church, 462 
Portland church, 454 
Portsmouth, 330, 331, 411, 462, 465 
Portsmouth churches: 
Central, 327, 462 
First, 336, 462 
Ohio Avenue, 462 
Sciotoville, 333, 462 
Port Washington, 253 
Port William church, 453 
Potee, Kenneth L., 412fn, 437fn 
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Potters church, 454 
Poulton, Dorothy, 412, 432 
Pounds, John Edward, 287, 347, 370, 
376-377, 390, 465 
Pounds, Mrs. John Edward (Jessie 
Brown), 266, 287, 377, 390 
Pounds, Mattie, 306 
Powell, , 113 
Powell, Edward Lindsay, 306 
Powell, John T., 106, 131 
Power, Frederick Dunglison, 282, 312, 
327 
Pratt, Parley Parker, 81 
Preble county, 76, 171, 455, 461 
Prelude to the Future, the First Hun- 
dred Years of Hiram College, 1850- 
1950, 448 
Presbyterians: 
Kentucky, 16-18 
Ohio, 28-29 
Preston church, 456 
Preston, Paul G., 403 
Price, Archibald, 43 
Price church, 456 
Pricetown church, 459 
Priest, Walter Scott, 321 
Primitive Christian, 259 
Prior, Mrs. Jack, 467 
Pritchard, Harry Otis, 436fn 
Proclamation and Reformer, 229 
Procter church, 111 
Project of Progress, 400-401 
Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, 
68-69 
Pultney Ridge meetinghouse, 63 
Purcell, John B., 102-104 
Purviance, David, 18 
Putnam county, 455, 461 
Putnam, Mrs. Russell C., 8, 440, 443 
aw ge 
Quaker City church, 459 
Quakers, 12 
Querists Drawer, 277 
Quimby, Ephraim, 48 
Quintinkle Club, 196-197, 
280, 315 


256-257, 


pa pal 

Radcliffe church, 463 
Radford, Benjamin Johnson, 266 
Radio and the church: 

Broadcasting, 386, 434 

Reception, 369-370 
Raines, Aylett, 50-52, 90, 113, 138, 139 
Rains, Francis Marion, 271, 280, 282, 

290, 339 


Rall, Harris Franklin, 436fn 
Randall, L. J., 338, 466 
Randolph, 52, 101 
Randolph Baptist church, 43 
Randolph church, 26, 38, 40, 143, 152, 
176in, 235, 455, 461 
Randolph, John, 67-68 
Ranshaw, George, 323fn, 327 
Rash, H. C., 280 
Ravenna, 90, 99, 
395, 465 
Ravenna church, 150, 152, 171, 176fn, 
235, 455, 461 
Rawson, Mrs. Susie, 346fn 
Ray, Thomas, 43 
Reading course for ministers, 368, 369, 
381 
Read, John, 135 
Records, Ralph L., 389, 390 
Red Oak church, 453 
Redstone Baptist Association, 39, 56 
Reed, John, 90, 131 
Reed, Ronald R., 421 
Reed, Mollie Jane, 343 
Reeder, Homer E., 467 
Reedsville church, 461 
Rees, Osa L., 421, 432, 467 
Reeves, , 189 
Reeves, Harmon, 171 
Reeves, John, 48 
Reeves, Marshall T., 390 
Reformer, 135 
Rehoboth church, 148, 453 
Religion on the frontier, 11-32 
Religious education, 401, 411 
see also 
Adult conferences 
Advanced young people’s confer- 
ences 
Camp Christian 
Chi Rho 
Ohio Commission on Christian Edu- 
cation 
School of Methods 
Sunday school institutes 
Sunday schools 
Teacher training 
Vacation church schools 
Young people’s conferences 
Remson Corners church, 461 
Renner, R. R., 8 
Reno church, 316, 463 
Republic, 233 
Republican Text-book for the Cam- 
paign of 1880, 260 


106, 160, 163-164, 
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Restoration Herald, 378 

Restorationists, 50-51 

Reynolds, C. B., 355, 465 

Reynoldsburg, 236 

Rice, C. Manley, 345 

Richards, Charles H., 371 

Richards, J. Fraise, 233 

Richardson, Robert, 92, 97-98, 180 

Richardson, William Franklin, 302fn 

Richfork church, 148, 455 

Richland county, 92, 135, 171, 455, 461 

Richwood church, 456, 463 

Ridgeville church (Huron county), 
177, 454 

Rigdon, Charles, 79 

Rigdon, John, 79 

Rigdon, Sidney, 23, 36, 38, 41, 42, 44, 
49, 57, 60-61, 79-85, 246, 261, 291 

Rigdon, Thomas, 79 

Rijnhart, Susie, 301 

Riley Creek church, 455 

Riley Creek No. 2 church, 455 

Ripley church (Brown county), 176fn, 
457 

Ripley church (Holmes county), 171, 
176fn, 332, 454, 459 

Rittman church, 463 

Rives, W. H., 171 

Robbins, G. A., 299 

Roberts, Carroll C., 418 

Robertson, George A., 241 

Robinson, Theodore, T., 382 

Robison, J. P., 120, 121fn, 122, 123, 
126fn, 131, 134, 149, 162, 165, 
169fn, 173fn, 179, 180, 187, 189fn, 
190, 191, 194, 196, 200, 212, 213, 
223, 225, 232, 239, 280, 464 

Rockyfork church, 460 

Rocky Fort church, 454 

Rocky Narrows church, 111 

Rodefer, C. M., 382, 465 

Rogers church, 457 

Rogers, John, 113, 191, 195, 200 

Rogers, Samuel, 92 

Rogers, W. H., 207 

Rogersville church, 456 

Roman Catholicism, 102-103 

Rome church, 453, 455 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 397 

Rose Farm church, 461 

Roseville church, 461 

Ross county, 462 

Rossford church, 300fn, 308fn 

Ross, J. S., 207, 269, 279, 464 


Rothenburger, William Frederic, 331, 
333, 336, 465 

Rothermel, Mrs. Zoena, 402 

Rousculp church, 456 

Rowe, Edna, 339 

Rowe, John Franklin, 212fn, 238, 252, 
295 

Rowlison, Carlos C., 346, 347 

Royalton, 109 

Royalton church, 143, 171, 176fn, 454 

Rubright, Aaron, 409 

Rudolph church, 463 

Rudolph, Cleona, 24 

Rudolph, Elizabeth, 24 

Rudolph, James, 24 

Rudolph, John, Jr., 22, 24, 41, 43, 93, 
106, 253 

Rudolph, John, Sr., 22, 23 

Rudolph, Zeb, 24, 43, 161, 172fn, 208, 
253.293 

Ruggles church, 176fn, 177 

Runk, Paul N., 421, 435, 465 

Rural church, The, 354-355, 417, 438- 
439 

Rush church, 456 

Rushsylvania church, 460 

Russell, 160 

Russell church, 150, 163, 171, 176fn, 
454 

Russelville church, 453, 457 

Rutherford, Mark G., 444fn 

Rutland church, 455, 461 

Ryder, Symonds, 84, 172fn, 161, 208 

Soak. Mahe 

Sabina, 149, 265fn 

Sabina church, 453, 457 

Sacket, Myron, 43 

Sackett, Lottie M., 221, 259 

St. Clairsville, 62 

St. Clairsville church, 457 

St. Louisville church, 460 

St. Marys church, 314 | 

Sala, John P., 321, 322, 465 

Salem, 17, 37fn, 111, 344, 465 

Salem Baptist church, 43, 49, 55 

Salem church, 56fn, 176fn, 294, 453, 
455, 457 

Salineville church, 458 

Salt Creek church, 454 

Sanders, Benjamin, 101 

Sandusky, 153, 340 

Sandusky church, 458 

Sandusky county, 462 

Sandy Baptist church, 37fn, 43 

Sandy Lake, 50 
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Sandyville church, 171 

Sankey, , 249 

Sansbury, Marvin, O., 444fn 

Sarahsville church, 185 

Sardinia church, 335, 457 

Saybrook church, 453 

Sayers, W. C., 390. 

Schaeffer, John, 319-320 

Schaff, David S., 299 

Scholes, J. N., 334 

Schooley, William, 77 

School of methods, 339, 342-343 

School of pastoral helpers, 299 

School of the preachers, 95-97 

Schroeder, John C., 436fn 

Schultheis, H. B., 355, 466 

Schwarts, Craig W., 357 

Scioto Baptist Association, 33 

Scioto B’h c’k church, 453 

Scioto county, 455, 462 

Scioto river, 153 

Scioto valley, 75 

Sciotoville church, see 
Sciotoville church 

Scofield church, 455 

Scott-Campbell controversy, 107-108 

Scott, Samuel, 287 

Scott, Walter, 11, 12, 16, 20, 25, 41, 
42, 69, 80, 82, 86,,90, 91, 92, 94, 
95, 97, 101, 106, 107-108, 113, 117, 
188") 155.9165, 183). 197,201, 218, 
219.249 256,269 

Mahoning Association 

44-61 

Scoville, Charles Reign, 324 

Sebastian, A. A., 410fn 

Sebastian, Charles J., 382, 411, 465 

Sebring church, 313fn, 316, 460 

Secrest, John, 41, 44, 76, 315 

Secret societies, 146-147 

Seemer’s Run church, 455 

Semore’s Run church, 453 

Seigfried, Sylvia, 354 

Seiring, Alice Burgess, 386 

Seneca county, 233, 455, 462 


Portsmouth, 


evangelist, 


Settle, Myron C., 334, 336, 339, 340, 


343, 466 

Shady Glenn church, 460 

Shadyside church, 457 

Shaeffer, John, 308 

Shaffer, D. P., 377 

Shakers, 18 

Shalersville, 52, 93, 164 

Shalersville church, 24, 152, 171, 176fn, 
455 


Shannetown church, 453 

Shannon Post Office, 130 

Sharon, Pa., 49, 54 

Sharp, Cecil James, 396, 389 

Sharpston, 224 

Shaw, Henry K., 8, 467 

Shaw, Knowles, 220, 249, 272, 274 

Sheedy, Herman J., 467 

Sheffield church, 453 

Shelby, 199, 216, 454 

Shelby church, 240, 462 

Shelby county, 462 

Shenandoah church, 462 

Shepard, Silas Eaton, 232, 259 

Shepherd, Ora Leigh, 395fn, 436fn 

Sheridan, Frank, 409 

Sherman church, 387, 462 

Sherwood church, 297fn, 300fn, 308fn, 
313fn, 458 

Shining Pearls, 220, 249 

Shook, Floyd D., 322, 381 

Short, Howard Elmo, 443 

Shreve church, 314, 463 

Sias, Gerald K., 437fn 

Sidney, 462 

Sidney churches: 

Central, 462 
Main Street, 334fn, 462 

Siegling, Mrs. Elmer W., 417 

Simonds, G. N., 283 

Simpson, Frank L., 377 

Simpson, Hettie, 338 

Sinclair, J., 172fn 

Skidmore, Alonzo, 267 

Slabaugh, Watson E., 332fn 

Slattery, Margaret, 412fn 

Slavery, 140-146, 181, 193-196 

Slaytor, J. G., 298, 312, 465 

Sloan, R. R., 171, 172, 173fn, 178, 197 
199fn, 205, 215, 224, 226, 228, 229, 
237, 239, 246, 248-249, 261, 464, 
466 

Sloan, Mrs. R. R., 118 

Slogans, 52 

Small, James, 319 

Small, J. Marion, 402 

Smith, syd ALG. 

Smith, Ay! 

Smith, B. L.,, 297, 465 

Smith, Calvin, 177, 178 

Smith, Candace, 284 

Smith, Charles C., 440 

Smith, Clayton C., 207, 281, 306, 464 

Smith, Elias, 11, 52fn 

Smith, Ephraim, 138 
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Smith, Francis Edwin, 411fn 
Smith, Mrs. George N., 467 
Smith, George T., 286, 464 
Smith, Mrs. George T., 268-269 
Smith, Harry D., 332fn 
Smith, Hyrum, 81 
Smith, Jacob, 43 
Smith, J. M., 264 
Smith, John (Raccoon), 196, 227 
Smith, Mrs. Joseph, 444fn 
Smith, Joseph (Mormon), 60, 80, 82, 
83, 84 
Smith, Mrs. Nancy, 70 
Smith, Sidney, 165 
Smith, Theodore Clark, 209 
Smith, T. K., 422fn 
Smithfield church, 132, 176fn, 297, 454, 
460 
Snoddy, Elmer Ellsworth, 321, 348, 
352fn, 385, 436fn 
Snodgrass, Roy C., 400fn, 436fn 
Snow, , 94 
Snow Creek church, 453 
Snow, Eliza, 85 
Snow, Oliver, 85 
Snowden, James H., 436fn 
Social work, Hiram house, 293-294 
Sockman, Ralph W., 403 
Solon church, 143, 171, 176fn, 454, 458 
Soule, A. L., 160, 171, 173fn 
Southern Christian Institute, 281 
Southington Baptist church, 43 
Southington church, 176fn, 456, 463 
South Liberty church, 459 
Spangler, Howard, 442 
Sparkling Jewels, 249 
Spears, Sholto M., 467 
Speer, Grant W., 300 
Spencer church, 171, 176fn, 177, 455 
Spencer, Claude Elbert, 8 
Spencer, Isaac Jesse, 287, 332fn, 333 
Spirit of ’76, 162-163, 244 
Spotlight, The, 379 
Spriggs, “4G Biel 
Springfield, 17, 369, 402, 434 
Springfield churches: 
Central, 254, 274fn, 281, 297fn, 300fn 
308fn, 313fn 
Fair Street, 457 
First, 457 
Springfield Presbytery, 16 
Spring Mountain church, 323 
Spring Valley church, 458 
Springville church, 455, 456 


Stahl, A. F., 326 
Standard Publishing Company (and 
its antecedents), 395 
Organization of, 212-213 
Transfer of stock, 220 
Moves to Cincinnati, 227 
Reorganizes, 280 
Stantontown church, 144 
Stark county, 76, 230, 455, 462 
Starn, W. Elbert, 407, 421, 466 
Statistics of churches, 175-178, 267, 
278, 326 
According to the Christian Register, 
1848, 453-456 
Report of churches, 1950, 456-463 
Staub, Katherine E., 340 
Stauffer, Vernon, 391 
Stedman, J. J., 133 
Steele’s Corners church, 462 
Steelhorn, E. W., 334 
Sterling Fork church, 453 
Steubenville, 62, 110, 240, 242, 286, 
369, 443, 460, 464 
Steubenville churches: 
First, 132, 185, 331, 454, 460 
La Belle View, 314, 460 
Stevenson, Dwight Eshelman, 411fn 
Stevenson, J. M., 253 
Stevenson, Marion, 327, 339 
Stewardship, 298, 353, 368, 383, 407- 
408 
Stewart, Frank, 444fn 
Stillwater Baptist Association, 71 
Stillwater church, 148, 353, 453, 456 
Stivers, Mrs. J. C. B., 382 
Stockport church, 461 
Stone, Barton Warren, 11, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 25, 69, 92, 117-118, 155, 197 
Stone-Campbell controversy, 117-118 
Stone House church, 453 
Stone Lick, church, 453 
Stoner, James L., 431 
Stoolfire, Helen, 293 
Storer, W. B., 236 
Stow, 133, 270, 423 
Stow church, 163, 171, 176fn, 240fn, 
455, 462 
Straton, Hillyer, 436fn, 440fn 
Stratton, sul is 
Streator, M. J., 127, 131, 133, 164, 
172fn 
Streator, W. S., 213, 239, 283 
Streator, Mrs. W. S., 118 
Streetsboro church, 152, 455 
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Strickland, F. G., 293 
Strickland, May, 293 
Strickle, Isaac, 217 
Strickler, R. F., 339 
Strong, Augustus H., 231 
Strongsville church, 297fn 
Student-work foundations: 
At Bowling Green, 431, 444 
At Kent State, 444 
At Ohio University, 431 
Sturdevant, Abijah, 43 
Sturgis, J. E., 389 
Sufhield, 91 
Sugar Creek church, 453, 454, 455 
Sugar Run church, 332 
Sugar Tree Ridge church, 459 
Sullivan church, 171, 176fn, 239, 240fn, 
453, 456 
Sulphur Springs church, 455 
Summerfield church, 316 
Summerset church, 454 
Summit county, 151, 152, 171, 360, 
361fn, 402, 455, 462 
Summit County Disciples’ Union, 360- 
361 
Sunday Creek church, 455 
Sunday schools, 149-150, 199-201, 216- 
217, 234,236, 237-238, 244, 291, 
314, 329-330, 334, 339, 342-343 
Books for, 126-128, 178 
Sunfish church (Monroe county), 455 
Sunfish church (Pike county), 455 


Sycamore Street Baptist church, see 


Cincinnati Baptist churches 
Sylvania church, 460 
Swallow, J., 149 
Swedenborgians, 30-31 
Sweeney, J. S., 226, 234 
Sweeney, Zachary Taylor, 271, 341 
| eek: 
Tabor church, 461 
Taffe, J., 99 
Talks to Bereans, 277 
Tannar, Charles Jehiel, 285, 360, 464 
Tate, John A., 418 
Taylor, Alva W., 359fn, 436fn 
Taylor, Lela, 403, 411fn 
Taylor, Myron C., 413 . 
Taylors Ridge church, 457 
Taylor, W. H., 425 
Teacher training, 247, 339, 342-343 
Teachout, Abram, 248, 267, 336, 345, 
466 
Teachout, Mrs. Abram, 118 


Teachout, A. R., 283, 308, 322, 354, 
363, 466 ; 
Teachout, Mrs. A. R., 301 
Teachout, A. R., Foundation, 368-369 
Teachout, A. R., Fund, 363-364 
Teachout, Mrs. Alda’ R., 376, 387 
Teachout, David W., 358, 369, 371fn, 
382, 466 
Tedrow church, see United parish 
Teeple, Harry D., 383 
Temperance, 125-126, 132, 242, 292, 
310, 320-321 
Temperance Musician, 178, 229 
Ten Mile church, 454 
Thayer, I. A., 244, 255 
Thomas, Mrs. Arthur C., 444, 467 
Thomas Fork church, 455 
Thomson, A. J., 207 
Thomson church, 150 
Thompson, D., 149 
Thompson, G. W., 323fn 
Thompson, Joe B., 439 
Thompson, John, 16, 18 
Thompson, John A., 236 
Thornton, Edwin William, 339, 340, 
343, 389, 390 
Thorpe, Mrs. Anna Garver, 382, 399 
Three Oaks church, 453 
Tiffany, Joel, 91, 168 
Tiffin, 382, 465 
Tiffin church, 281, 334fn, 462 
Timme, R. H., 304-305 
Tisdall, Joseph John, 383, 384, 465 
Titus, Charles Buttz, 346fn 
Titus, Mrs. Charles Buttz, 346fn 
Tiverton church, 176fn, 177, 454, 458 
Tobe, Bishop, Os 
Todd, J. C., 347 
Todd’s Fork church, 453 
Todd’s Run church, 453 
Toledo, 175, 179, 237, 239, 290, 329, 
330, 339, 444, 460, 464, 465, 466 
Toledo churches: 185 335 
Central, 235, 248, 254, 258, 274, 
297fn, 301, 329, 460 
East, 300, 301, 308fn, 313fn, 460 
Hampton Park (formerly Norwood 
West End), 301, 330, 460 
South, 300fn, 301, 308fn, 460 
Tomlinson, L. G., 390 
Toronto church, 281, 460 
Touchstone, 379, 380 
Townsend, Norman, 8 
Townsend, Mrs. Norman, 467 
Training for Citizenship, 260 
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Traum, S. W., 376 
Treat, Joseph, 210 
Treudley, Mary, 391 
Trimble church, 266fn, 457 
Trinity parish: 
Cygnet, 314, 319, 439, 463 
Eagleville, 439, 463 
North Baltimore, 287fn, 
308fn, 313, 439, 456, 463 
Trout, Jessie M., 440fn 
Trowbridge, Archibald, 129, 154 
Troy, 21 
Trumbull county, 35, 47, 98, 132, 136, 
1840165, ai a477,, 1816" 190 287, 
301, 337, 455, 462 
Tucker, Forrest, 448 
Tuck Robert S., 416, 443, 465, 467 
Tuppers Plains church, 461 
Turner, Mrs. L. O., 449, 467 
Turtle Creek, 17 
Turtle Creek church, 454 
Tuscarwas county, 164, 171, 253, 456, 
463 


300fn, 


Tuttle, , 172fn 

Twenty-five Memorable Years of 
Mission Work, 375 

Tyler, Benjamin Bushrod, 269 

Tyler, Joseph Zachary, 277, 289, 293, 
335, 338, 464 

Tymochtee church, 176fn, 177 

Tyndall, John W., 389 

Day ga 

Udall, Alvah, 161, 208 

Udell, F. E., 466 

Udell, John, 57 

Uhrichsville, 320, 465 

Uhrichsville church, 266fn, 463 

Underhill, Samuel, 73, 99-100 

Under Ten Flags, 271 

Unified Promotion, 405-406 

Union Center church, 278 

Union church, 148, 454, 459 

Union county, 105, 456, 463 

Union Grove church, 459 

Unionport church, 460 

Union Ridge, 265fn 

Uniopolis church, 457 

United Christian Missionary Society, 
363, 378-380 

United parish: 

Tedrow, 439, 458 
Winameg, 314, 439, 458 
United Society News, 379-380 


Unity church, 453 

Universal Musician, 229 

University of Nanking, 396 

Updegraf, John, 8 

Updike, J. V., 249, 272-274 

Upper Sandusky, 179 

Urbana church, 258, 266fn, 281 

Urban church, The, 301, 309-311, 316, 
318-320, 348-349 

Utica church, 317, 323, 460 

Hel § 

Vacation church school, 336, 338 

Vaile, Horace W., 389 

Valley of Achor Baptist church, 37, 
37fn, 43, 56, 56fn 

Vanburon church, 454 

Van Horn, J. M., 284, 464 

Van Horn, Mrs. J. M., 282 

Van Voorhis, , 106 

Vanvoorhis, Charles E., 164 

Van Wert church, 281, 456, 463 

Van Wert county, 456, 463 

Van Wingerden, George, 467 

Vawter, W. C. R., 339 

Violet, 229 

Violette, E. E., 323 

Vinton county, 463 

Virginia, 167, 201 

Virginia Constitutional 
141 


Convention, 


PEERY © (Sea 
Wadsworth, 92, 142, 163 
Wadsworth church, 130, 171, 176fn, 
455, 461 
Wakefield, Edmund Burrett, 172fn, 
272, 293, 323fn, 345-346, 464 
Wakefield, Mrs. Edmund Burrett, 282 
Walhonding church, 458 
Walker, Dean Everest, 436fn 
Walker, John, 64-65 
Walker, Wilmer Russell, 323, 332fn, 
338, 345, 389, 396, 410, 418 
Walks About Jerusalem, 277 
Wall, Alice, 317 
Walter, I. N., 135 
Walton, A. J., 422fn 
Mexican War, 129 
War attitudes and services: 
Civil War, 194, 201-202 
World War I, 350-351, 357-359 
World War II, 413-415, 417-419 
Ward, Harry F., 359 
Ward, Mae Yoho, 375, 403 
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Ward, W. D., 338, 352, 358, 362, 465 
Warner, 265fn 
Warner church, 266fn 
Warren, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 92, 95, 125, 
166, 253, 272, 464, 465 
Warren Baptist church, 43 
Warren churches: 
Central, 171, 176fn, 186, 235, 240, 
276, 279, 327, 346, 359, 456, 463 
East Side, 463 
Second, 327, 463 
Third, 463 
Warren, M., 172fn, 456, 463 
Warren, William Robinson, 323fn 
Warrensville, 119 
Warrensville church, 454 
Washington church, 455 
Washington county, 91, 132, 163, 190, 
456, 463 
Washington Court House, 265fn, 458 
Washington Court House churches: 
First, 266fn, 334, 458 
South Side, 458 
Washington, D. C. church, 266 
Waterford, 253 
Waterford church, 460 
Waterman, Florence M., 390 
Watkins, B. U., 91, 104 
Watson, Allen, 297 
Waugh, Mildred Ockert, 382 
Wauseon, 271 
Wauseon church, 458 
Way, A. B., 255 
Wayne church, 463 
Wayne county, 101, 131, 152, 171, 223, 
456, 463 
Waynesville church, 463 
Wayt, Hugh, 322 
Weaver, Mrs. Harold E., 444 
Webb, A. G., 382 
Webber, Amos Richard, 276fn, 310, 
318, 320-321, 465 
Webber, H. B., 344 
Weeden, Mrs. W. C., 240, 248 
Welch, Mrs. Rosa Page, 435 
Welcome church, 459 
Wellington church, 163, 460 
Wells, L. N. D., 338, 437fn 
Wellsburg, W. Va., 40, 110 
Wellsburg, W. Va., Baptist church, 43 
Wellsburg, W. Va., church, 39, 70 
Wellston church, 308fn 
Wellsville church, 176fn, 453, 458 
Welshimer, Pearl Howard, 294, 309, 


317, 322, 333, 334, 338, 339, 386, 


Welshimer, Pearl Howard—Cont’d 
410, 422fn, 436fn, 440fn, 442fn, 
465 

Welsh Mission Fund, 301 

West Bazetta, 287 

West Bazetta church, 463 

Western Reserve, 12, 18, 20, 150, 246 

Western Reserve Christian Preachers’ 
Association, see Ministerial Asso- 
ciations, Southern and Eastern 

Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, 
129, 160-162, 203 

Western Reserve Missionary Societv, 
163-164 

Western Reserve Preachers’ Associa- 
tion, 119-129 

West Farmington church, 308fn 

West Fork church, 453 

West Grove church, 453 

West Liberty church, 144 

West Mansfield church, 460 

West Middleburg, 287 

West Milford church, 458 

West Milton church, 455 

Weston, Asa M., 259 

Weston church, 463 

West Unity church, 297fn, 308fn 

West, William, 22, 42 

West Willoughby church, 454 

Wetterhope, Salome, 348 

Wharton, G. L., 306, 312 

Wharton Memorial Home and 
Scholarship Fund, 347, 390 

Wheeler, Wayne B., 352 

Wherry, Arthur, 43 

Whetstone church, 171, 176fn, 177, 453 

Whitacre, John, 77, 88, 90, 132 

Whitcomb, D. R., 466 

White, H. C., 242 

White, J. Campbell, 339 

White, R. G., 236, 248, 258 

White, T. J., 327, 330, 333 

Whitewater Evangelizing Cooperation, 
106 

Wickizer, Willard Morgan, 418, 436fn 

Wightman, Col. , 94 

Wilbur, Charles D., 161 

Wilcox, Alanson, 32, 242, 255, 266, 
268, 273, 277, 278, 280, 286, 287, 
291, 316, 331, 364, 365, 466 

Wilcox, Richard F., 467 

Wilcox, Marshall, 89 

Wilfley, Earl, 287, 343 

Willard, Archibald, 162, 244 
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Willard, S. R., 162-163, 172fn, 244 

Willett, Herbert L., 282, 286, 300, 346 

Williams county, 171, 456, 463 

. Williams, Ebenezer, 50, 93 

Williams, E. T., 282, 306 

Williams, F., 171 

Williams, J. H., 184 

Williams, John Augustus, 227 

Williams, O. W., 416 

Williams, W. M., 379 

Williamstown church, 454 

Willis, Frank D., 359 

Willoughby church, 240fn, 460, see 
East and West Willoughby 
churches 

Willscreek church, 454 

Wilmington, 99, 135, 205, 234, 265fn, 
268, 295, 384, 464, 465 

Wilmington church, 76, 171, 240fn, 
314, 453, 457 

Wilson, Bert, 383, 436fn 

Wilson, Joshua L., 102 

Wilson, M. H., 303 

Wilson, William W., 439, 467 

Winameg church, see United parish 

Winans, M., 90, 94, 143, 147 

Winchester church, 266fn, 444fn, 453, 
456 

Winder, D., 135 

Windfall church, 176, 177 

Windham, 49, 136 

Windham church, 152, 176fn, 177, 455 

Wintersville church, 454 

Wise, B. Fred, 416 

Wise, E. P., 323fn, 361, 465 

Wolfe, Leslie, 402 

Wolfe Creek church, 148, 455 

Women in the church, 112, 284, 311, 
437-438 

Wood, Abner, 131, 135 

Woodbury church, 456 

Wood county, 223, 377, 456, 463 

Woodsfield, 184 

Woodsfield church, 455 

Woods, Hiram, 217 

Wood, Stephen, 43 

Wooster, 93, 128, 152, 166, 167, 170, 
188, 191, 197, 235, 236, 295, 414, 
449, 464, 465 

Wooster church, 153, 171, 176fn, 281, 
345, 456, 463 

World Christian Youth Conference, 
413 

Wright, J. D., 172fn 

Wright, W. J., 347 


Wyandot county, 456 

Wyker, Mrs. Bertha Park, 8, 387, 417, 
438, 448 

Wyker, Mrs. James D., 417, 435, 436, 
440fn 


Play Bes 
Xenia, 458 
Xenia churches: 
Main Street, 458 
Xenia, 316, 458 
Nae 
Yankeetown church, 456 
Year Book, 267-268 
Yearly meetings, 59, 78, 85, 90, 92, 
93, 94, 96, 101, 103-104, 108-109, 
112, 115, 119, 121, 125, 126, 133- 
134, 144, 148-149, 150-153, 215, 367 
Yellow Creek Baptist church, 37fn, 43 
Yoakum, pe BE 
Yocum, Cyrus McN., 329, 371fn, 440fn 
Yoho, Miss Dee, 383 
Yoho, Mae, see Ward, Mae Yoho 
Young, A. C., 391 
Young, Brigham, 85 
Young, Thomas F., 161 
Young People’s Conferences, 371, 429, 
432 
Young People’s Standard, 276 
Youngstown, 47, 132, 256, 310, 460, 
464 
Youngstown Baptist church, 43, 55 
Youngstown churches: 
Central, 460 
First, 56fn, 130, 176fn, 241, 277, 455, 
460 
Hillman, 300, 301, 460 
Lincoln, 460 
Wickliffe, 444fn, 460 
Youngstown-Niles area, 235, 239 
Youth meets, Week end, 403 
7 
Zanesville, 63, 364, 422, 461, 465 
Zanesville Christian Colony (pro- 
posed), 63-65 
Zanesville churches, 
First, 111, 281, 300fn, 308fn, 313fn, 
336, 461 
North Terrace, 461 
Zeisberger, David, 12 
Zion church, 37fn, 461 
Zollars, Ely Vaughan, 280, 282, 293, 
303-304, 464 
Zulch, Nicholas, 377 
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